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IV INTRODUCTION. 

vour to procure a pro re nata meeting to receive the charges, so 
that they might come up at the stated meeting. Agreeably to 
this arrangement, I wrote to Mr. Barnes as Allows: 

Lafatetfe Coixege, March 16th, 1835. 

Rev, and Dear Sir, — In your Notes on the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, there are doctrines set forth, wbidi, in my humble opiniont 
are contrary to the Standards of the Presbyterian Church and to 
" the word of God. 

It also appears to me, and has long so appeared, that these, and 
certain affiliated doctrines, have been the chief causes of the un* 
happy distraction over which we all mourn. 

A third opinion, operating to the production of this commnnica- 
tion, is, that peace and union in evangelical efi^rt cannot take 
place, so long as these important doctrinal points remain unsettled; 
and that, therefore, all the friends of such union and peace ought 
to desire their final adjustment by the proper judicatories of the 
Church. It is certainly true that many have wished to see them 
brought up, fairly and legally, before the proper tribunals, uncon- 
nected with mere questions of ecclesiastical policy, and without 
any admixture of personal or congregational feelings. Regret has 
often been expressed by many, and by myself among others, that 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia, had not, at the outset, instituted 
process against yourself, instead of the course they pursued. I am 
sure, however, they did what they thought for the best It is 
much easier to find fault after a measure has been put into opera- 
tion, than to foresee its defects and prevent them. 

Now, dear Brother, your recent publication has re-opened the 
door, and, unworthy as I am,. and incompetent to the solemn duty, 
yet duty I feel it to be to enter it; and by an open, fiiir, candid, 
and Christian prosecution of the case, to bring put a formal and 
legal decision of your Presbytery on the points alluded to. 1. 
therefore intend, Deo voleTtte, to prefer chargres against yon, 
founded solely upon your Notes on Romans, and referring to n» 
other evidence for their support, than what shall be deduced frook 
that book. 

In prosecuting' these charges, I hope I shall be enabled to act 
with gravity, solemnity, brotherly affection, and all the respect due. 
to a court of Jesus Christ. The object is peace through union in 
the Truth; and I hope the God of Truth and Peace will direct us 
to a happy issue. Most conscientiously do I believe that you have 
fallen into dangerous error. I feel that your doctrine shakes the 
foundation of my personal hopes for eternity. If it be true, then 
I cannot ** read my title clear, to mansions in the skie&*' Around 
the discussion of a subject so solemn, I cannot doubti the %n of 
God will throw a hallowed influence, which will call up feelings 
very different from those that too often agitate ecclesiastical bodies, 
where principles of minor consequence acquire exciting powez 
from adventitious icircumstances. 
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May I now ask of you the favour U» tranernit to Mr. Henry 
McKeen's, No. 142 Market street, a note with responses to the 
following queries^ viz: — 1. Will you admit the Notes on Romans, 
bearing^ your name, to be your own production, and save me the 
trouble of proving iti 3. Will you waive the constitutional right 
of ten days, &c., [Book pp. 396-402,] and so let the case come up 
ajid pass through the Presbytery with as little delay as possible ; 
provided I furaish you with a copy of the charges at least that 
number of days beforehand ? 

To tliiese postulates I can see no raasoaable objection on your 
part, and presume there will be none. 

A friend of mine will receive your reply and dispose of it agreea* 
kiy to arrangements already made; and will also inform me of the 
time and place of the Pre^y tery*s meeting; Your brother in the 
Lord, ., . GEO. JUNKIN. 

To this letter was returned the following answer : 

Philadelphia, March 18th, 1835. 
Rev. Sir: — Your letter of the 16th inst. came to hand to-day. 
In re^pard to the "postulates" which, you have submitted to my 
attention in your letter, I remark that the Notes on th^ Romans 
■are my production, and that I trust I shall never so far forget my- 
jeelf as to put any one to the " trouble of proving it." On those 
Notes I have bestowed many an anxious, a prayerful, and a plea- 
sant hour. They are the result of much deliberate attention ; and 
of all the research which my circumstances, and my tipae permit- 
ted. I commenced, and continued them with the humble hope of 
€|xtending my use&lness beyond the immediate sphere of my la- 
bours in th|) pulpit ; nor have I any reason to doubt that, in this, I 
was under the governance and direction of that sacred Teacher, 
by whom the Scriptures were inspired. If others wotdd make a 
better book on the important epistle in question, 1 should heartily 
rejoice in their doing it. I have never been so vain as to think 
that in the exposition of a book like the Epistle to the Romans — 
so intrinsically dif!icult-^so profound- — so often the subject of com- 
meatary and controversy, my work was infallible ; or that there 
mig^ht not be room for much honest difference of opinion and ex- 
.{>oeition. Nor am I conscious of any such stubborn attachment to 
my own views there expressed, as to be unwilliog to be convinced 
oF their error if they are incorrect, or to retract them if I am con- ^ 
vinced of their error. Whether the act of charging" a minbter 
with heresy; of arraigning him for a high crimCi without a friend^ 
ly note, without a Christian interview, without any attempt to 
convince of erroneous interpretation, be the Scripture mode, or 
most likely ta secure the desired end, belongs to others, not to me, 
to determine. I would just say, that I have not so learned Mat- 
thew xviii. 15 — 17. I have no reason to dread a trial or its result. 
I mourn only, that your time and mine, and that perhaps of some 
' hundreds of others, should betaken from the direct work of saving 
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fnti^ And wa«te<jl in irKtating' sittifes and contentionts;. On o^eiv, 
liow«ver, not on myself, will be the responsibility. 

Ill re^rd to the " postulate" in your letter, that I ** would 
waive the eonstitutiotial right of ten days," &c., I have only lo 
«ay, that if aoy man feel it his djuty to arraign me before my Pres- 
l>ytery, I presuixte it wooid be best in the end, and most satisfac- 
itoiy to All ptrties eonceraed, that the ^nciples *nd rules of the 
book of discipline be formally adhered to, and that it is not my piw- 
pose to make any further concessions. 

Ag I have no acquaintance with the gentleman whom you refer 
to in Market street ; as he has given me no occasion to address a 
iitter to lAm ; and as it is evidently not necessary that our corres- 
pondence x)n the subject should be conducted, like that of duellist, 
through the intervention of " a friend,^ I thought it best not to 
address him, unless he shall make it proper, but to answer your- 
self without delay. I am yours, &c. 

f^. Q, Jjjj?K»i, D, D. ALBERT BARNE3. 

Oa the lS\h I forwiurdedy through Mr. Steel, a letter, as foUoivs : 

•To the Rev. Moderator and Second Presbytery of Philadelphia. 

Brethren. — To you belongs the solemn and responsible duty 
-^'of oondemninor erroneous opinions which injure the puritj anid 
peace of the (5iurch— <>f removing and judging ministers*^^ 
ivatching over the personal and professional conduct of all your 
Wiembens,'' 

J^ow <M?e of youT members has, 03 appears to me, published in 
a recent work, certain erroneous opinions, of a dangerous tepdcncjr 
ito the peace and purity of the Church, and to the souls of its meni- 
%er8. In that publication he has observed, *' he who holds an opi- 
nion on the subject of religion, will not be ashamed tp avow ii^' 
As, therefore, he appears willing to let his opinions be known, and 
to abide their consequences, and as to me they appear dan- 
gerous, (in the absence of a more suitable advocate of the opposite 
truths) 1 ask of your Reverend body the privilege of preferring 
Charges against the Rev. Albert Barnes. 

As I Jbaye stated in a letter to that Ji)rother, "the object Is peace, 
through UNION in the truth ; and I hope the God of truth and 
peace will direct us to a happy issue. Most conscientiously do I 
believe that you iiave fallen into dangerous error, I feel that ifour 
doctrine jsl^akes the foundation of my hope for eternity. If it be 
.true, then I .caunot * re^ my title clear, to mansions in the skies.* 

Around the discussion of a subject so solemn^ I cannot doubt, 
the Son of God will throw a hallowed influence, which will call 
up feelings very different from those that too often agi^te eccle- 
siastical bodies, when principles of minor ponscqpence acquire ex- 
citing power from adventitious circumstances. *' 

I have also stated in that letter, the opinion '* that peace and union 
in evangelical efforts cannot take place so long as these important 
doctrinal points remain unsettled." Hence this measure. It is de- 
signed to produce a legal decision^ and put an £nd to the distractions 
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coKifloqtt<»it upon inrdgent fluctuations* Ldo there^re pray and be- 
seech the Presbytery to take order in the premises, and to ^cilitate 
the issue with the least possible delay, i have no witnesses to cite 
but brother Barnes himself, and shall be confined to his testimony 
contained in his Notes on Roinans. . These are referred to in pert 
in connexion with the char jres,. and other portions will be read on 
the trial fox further proof and illustration. Your brother in the 
Lord, ^ GEORGE JUNKIN. 

ThisJetter brother Steel was requested not to hand over to the 
Presbytery, provided brother Barnes would accede to my proposi* 
tion of an amicable suit, by waiving his right often days after the 
tabling of charges, giving him, however, that much time before 
trial ; and in case he would so agree, to hand the charges therein 
specHied to him; bat if he, Mr. Barnes, would not so agree, then 
to lay the letter and charges before the Presbytery. 

Here it is proper to remark, that my letter to Mr. Barnes was 
written and mailed on Monday, the 16th. He received it, and 
wi-ote hie answer on the 18th ; the answer, however, was not 
mailed until Saturday, the 2l8t: meanwhile, the Presbytery met, 
(on Friday): brother Steel called at Mr. McKeen's, where brother 
Barnes had been requested to leave bis answer to me, and not 
finding any, attended the special meeting of Presbytery. They 
resolved to hold their stated meeting — when alone tmy and every 
business can come up—on Monday, the 2dd ; so that it wae per- 
fectly impossible I could know (^the meeting and be there. Let 
me here ask, Why did Mr. Barnes hold his answer to me from 
Wednesday until Saturday, so that it could not reach me until 
Mon^yl And why did he not drop it at Mr. MoKeen*s, 142 
Market street? Did he wish to keep me ignorant of his decision 
as to the ^ postulates,** until it would be too late for me to meet 
the Presbytery 1 Did he suspect that if he should leave his an- 
swer where I requested, it might enable brother Steel, or some 
one else, to meet^the Presbytery, and present the charges 1 Why 
did the Presbytery, on Friday, change their stated meeting until 
Monday? Did they wish to throw out the charges, of- which 
brother Barnes had intimation? These queries are important, as 
they dire<^ the reader^s mind to the evidence of a disposition to 
shun a trial. "Charity thinketh no evil:" she, however, "re- 
joiceth in the truth." 

Let us proceed with the narrative. On Monday, 23d, the Second 
Presbytery met, and Mr. Steel presented my letter above with the 
charges, of which Mr. Barnes then obtained a copy. This letter 
produced some sensation, and drew forth some unkind remarks 
and insinuations. There was secret collusion — there had been a 
caucus, and the proposed prosecutor was but the /'^oZof that caucus — 
preconcert there surely must have been — Dr. Junkin could not 
prosecute, for he had signed the Act and Testimony, and could not 
acknowledge the legality of this court — why was he not present 

A* 
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m person? ^. 4^. Th0y were assored that the snspicion of a 
eonsp!ra<^ was as groDndless as it was unkind — ^that Or. Junkin 
bad not read the '^ Notes** when last in the city — that the on^ 
preconcert was the arrangfement, by which an opportunity was se- 
cured of presenting^ these charges— that the reason why h^ was 
not here is obvious ; you have fixed the time so that he couM not 
possibly know of yoqr n^eting; hot iBt a time be appointed ibr 
the trial, and he will attend, &c, &c. 

The result was the adoption of the following minute, of which 
official notice was eommunicated thus: 

" Tq the Rev. George Juqkin, P. D. 

'* Extract fiaani the minutes of the Second Pjresbytery of Phila^ 
4e]phia. 

•* In Presbytery, March 23d, 1835. A letter was received from 
the Rev. Robert Steel, purporting to have been addressed by the 
^1^, Qeorge Junkin, Di D.^ of Easton, Penn., to this I^esby tery, 
^hUh was r/ead. 

** After recess the Presbytery resumed the consideFation of Dr. 
Junkin^s letter ; whereupon it was 

" Resolved, That this Presbytery cannot regard any letter from 
OB absent peTaon, as 8u$cient to constitute ^he commencement of 
a pcoeess against a gospel minister. 

>* Resolved, That the said letter be preserved on the files of this 
judicatory. 

** Ordered, That the Stated Clerk send the Rev. Dr. Junkin aq 
jBttested <iopy of the minuter in thp case of his letter. 
-M Attest. THOMAS EUSTACE, 

>* Stated Clerh of the Second Presbytery of Phitadpfykm?' 

Appended to tl)is was a private note, which I here record with 
great pleasure^ 

" Brother Junkin will perceive that official duty has made the 
accompanying communication necessary on njy part I deeply 
regret that your sense of duty has made you tmnk this step ne- 
cessary, but would desire to cherish the best feelipg« towa;^ you 
personally, and have those feelings reciprocated, Prajring that 
all may be overruled for the good of the church purchased with 
blood, and with the best wishes for yop and yours, 

I remain yours truly. 

THOMAS EUSTACE." 

Here again, let it be remembered, is evidence of reluctance 

strong reluctance to entering upon the trial. The Presbytery, as 
such, apd Mr, Barnes and njany others individually did manifest 
no little disinclination, and display no little ingenuity to avoid a 
.trial. There is moreover some inaccuracy in their minute. The 
letter addressed to them did not purport to be from me. It was 
from me, and had my name appended to it in the ordinary mannef 
^It was not a letter from Mr. Steel, but only through his hands. 
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The Presbyteny did iiot^ m Mr. Sta»l oa my behalf requntod 
them to do, fi2( a dc^ for meeting ob the buMness, but adjoornad 
to meet at the call of the Moderator. Thus it was made practi* 
cable to come together firam time to time, on abort notice privatdjr 
given by the M<xierator, and to transact their necessary and or* 
dinary business, without its bein^ possible for ine to know. 

Believing then» as I do to thi$ hour, that the dengn was to 
thwart my purpose, to evade a trial, and prevent a decision of the 
doctrinal questions, I determined to prevent its accomplishment, 
by taking a complaint, which ** brings the whole proceedings" up 
to the superior judicatory : and for aught we can yet see, it might 
have been as well, had it gone op thus to the Genera] Assembly. 

The following paper was therefore addressed to the Moderator. 

" To the Rev. Moderator of the Second Presbytery of Philadelphia : 

" Sev. Sir, 
^> I hereby give constitutional notice, that I intend to complain 
to the next General Assembly against the proceedings of the 8*6- 
cond Presbytery of Philadelphia, in relation to the cb^rge^ which 
I preferred against the Rev. Albert Barne3-~for the tbilo wing 
^reasons: viz. 

^* 1. pecajjsc thp reason alleged for not regarding my charges 
us sufficient to constitute the commencement of process against 
a gospel minister ; vi|» that they [the charges] were contained in 
a letter and presentea in my absence — ^has no foundation in the 
constitution of the Church. There Is nothing in the Book of Dis- 
cipline from which such a reason can fairly be inferred, bpt the 
contrary. The Book says, " they must be reduced to writing." 
p. 401. 

" 2. Because the Presbytery have given me no notice when 
they will again meet, that I may appear before them ; but although 
they were respectfully asked to appoint a day, they adjourned to 
meet at the call of the Moderator, thus precluding the possibility 
of my being present. 

**d. Because, although they retained and filed the charges, 
they have virtually and substantially refused to permit Mr. Barnes 
to be tried on them. 

'< 4. Because such virtual refusal is a violation of the constitution, 
which makes it the duty of the Presbytery **to condemn errone- 
ous opinions," p. 359; and which implies, p. 401, that when 
" some person or persons — undertake to make out the charges" — 
and ♦* to reduce them to writing," the duty of the Presbytery ia 
to afford a &ir, open and candid trial. 

^ 5. Because such virtual refusal is directly in opposition to the 
repeated injunction of the last General Assembly, which has said. 
Minutes p. 26, "and should any already in office, be known, to be 
fundamentally erroneous in doctrine, it is not only the privilege, 
but the duty of Presbyteries, coostitutionally to arraign, condemn 
and depose them." And again, " Our excellent constitution makes 
AV^ple provision for redressing all such grievances; and this As- 
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mvMj eajoins, in all^ases^ a/ihithful compliance, in meekness 
and brotherly love, with its requisitions.** Again, ^ the fair and 
UBqaestionable mode of procedure, is, if the author [of a book 
deemed heretical,] be aiive, and known to be of our communion, 
to iitstitate process against htm; and give him a i^air and constilo* 
tional trial." 

**6. Because, according to Book, chap. V. 8, the Presbytery 
was bound forthwith to cite the parties^ (viz. Mr. Barnes and my*- 
self) to appear [which seems to imply their absence] and be heard 
at the next meeting, which meeting shaH not be sooner than ten 
days after such citation." 

Yours, very respectfully. 

GEO. JUNKIN. 
EoBtan, March 28, 1835. 

Appended to this was a kind of semi-official note to the Mode- 
rator, thus: " Brother Grant may perhaps have seen the complaint 
on the enclosed half sheet before. Since writinff that copy [it was 
addressed to brother Eustace, I not knowing, wnen it was Written, 
who was Moderator,] I have learned that you are Moderator of the 
Second Presbytery, and looking at the copy hastily taken, I am 
apprehensive I neglected to date the one sent to brother Eustace. 
To obviate all doubt and make the thing constitutionally safe, I 
address you directly. 

May I not hope that the Presbytery will throw no obstacle in 
the way ? Brother Barnes says '* I have no reason to dretid a 
trial or its result I mourn only that your time and mine, and that 
perhaps of some hundreds of others should be taken from the 
direct work of saving men." 

Now, my dear brother, will not the true time-saving expedient 
here be, to come right up to the point 1 Will not putting off and 
standing upon doubtful points of order, be the very way to make 
a protracted and a perplexing business of it ? My deliberate 
opinion is, that with the right spirit, the whole matter may pass 
through in a single day. Assuredly all I mean to read and say on 
the trial, if permitted to take my course, will not exceed three 
hours.* Should you call a meeting about the Tth April, I will 
have all the charges written out, and the testimony adduced in 
their support transcribed from the book, and lay a copy on your 
table, so that your clerk will have no trouble writing it, and you 
no delay. Brother Barnes surely needs no time almost to prepare. 
IChe whole testimony is already in his mind. He says, ** On these 
Notes I have bestowed many an anxious, a prayerful, and a plea- 
sant hour." He assuredly has not to labour, as I have, in arriving 

^ * iVot0, after having spent fourteen hours speaking in Presbytery and 
six in Synod, I am of the same opinion. Had the case been met at first 
and promptly, I still think a single day would have finished in Presby- 
tery ; 80 marvelloaiiy does delay and discussion extend a niatter. 
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M Uieir m^uiiftfitf a»a preparation to its dmeofision. He Immb not 
liis oplaions to rorxn. He baa counted the cost He believes the 
doetnnes he has taught to be tnttb. If he and the Piesbytevf^ 
■after the proposed examination, shall stiU iie of that opinion, I an 
.sore they will say so. I may misuDderstand bis language. Let 
itaU4i» meaning appear^ <Oan the brethren of the Presbjrteiy 
giw a good reason ^ythe trial should not go on forthwith, ae- 
cording to the book ? Gf course^ your bumUeJwrvant thinks not. 
Should a meeting be appointed for the triaH as above requested, 
you will let me know. Or should it be thought necessary to bare 
me present before the charges will be admitted to ke, let me know. 
Osii^ remember, our public examinations, &c. &c., are on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday of next weak. For roy presence, f 
must confess, I see no colour of reason ; if obliged to go 1 shall 
fed that I am put to trouble and expense, without necessity and 
wiaboui law ; yet I will go any time after Thursday next. 

^' Now may I not hope Mr. Grant's influenee will go to gratify 
my wishes and meet my sense of duty ? Allow me to add, when 
I began this note, it was designed to be private. It may be viewed 
AS almost semi-official. Its substance seems so to require. 
Very respeotfullv, your brother in the Lonl, 

GEOftGE JUNKIN." 

This complaint was not carried to the AssemUy, because the 
^Qund of it was removed by the Presbytery's opening the door- 
for trial. In my note accompanying it, as first sent to brother 
Eustace, on the 26th, I had observed ** should the spirit of my 
letters to birother Barnes and to the Presbytery be foirly met, then 
you will call a meeting to try the eaae-^^say }>etw,eeu the. second 
jind tenth of April.*' 

Ob the 80th March I ceeeived the following : 

^Philadelphia, March 28, 1895. 
*• To tiie Rev, George Junkin, D. P. 
^»Dear Brother, 

^' f have been desired officially to Inform you that the Second 
Presbytery of Philadelphia will meet by adjournment at the caH 
.of the Moderator on Thursday the second day of A|Jiri1, 1886, at 
nine o'clock, A. M. in the Lecture Jftoom of the First Presbyterian 
Church on Washington Square: this being an adjourned meeting. 
Presbytery is competent to the transaction of any business that 
may come before them* 

« Attest THOMAS EUSTACE, 

Stated Cler^-** 

On the opposite page was the following private note i 

*• Dear Brother, 
** You will see by the above, that your wish has been promptly 
complied with. I believe there is no desire to shrink frou) an ill- 
vestiffation on the part of Mr. Barnes or the Presbytery. 

« Yours truly, THOMAS EUSTACE.** 
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Thtts, Although I had written »• between the 2d and lOtfa Apri'],'' 
and 0t(itad to tl^ Moderator, " Only remember our public exami- 
nationst to. &c.» are on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of 
next week,** and ^ any time after Thursday^ I could attend ; the 
meeting was appointed on the 2d« (Thursday) at 9 o'clock, A. M. 
so rendering it imperative on me to travel great part of the night 
<Nr to afbrd opportunity to fail in procuring a trial. 

The reader will please to. look at these /acts, and ask himself 
how iar the apprehension ci a complaint operated in- procuring 
this prompt meeting of my wishes. Would a hearing have been 
•ffimled, if it coald have been avoided 1 

Let us follow the thread of history. After finishing my labours 

in the examinations, on. Wednesday the 1st April 1 set out, and 

'by travelling in the night was enabled to be in Philadelphia about 

9 o'clock on the morning of the 2d, and about fifteen minutes 

after 9, entered the Lecture Room. At that moment the clerk 

was reading the complaint above, although the minutes had not 

yet been r^. After the reading was over, I and some ot iters 

were kindly invited to seats as corresponding members. The Pres- 

l^tery attended to various busineM, at every hiatus in which I 

looked for an introduction of my own. But finally, about five 

o'clock P. M. seeing no disposition in the house to take it up,. I 

invited the Presbytery's attention to it myself— stated, that as J 

had tatded charges and had received ofiicial notice that the Pres- 

^ bjrteiy were to meet to day, and as the ten days stay^ were up, T 

md reason to suppose the, trial would now proceed. Dr. Ely said 

there was no authoritative notice issued — if the clerk had sent 

«och-a paper, it was from not knowing bis duty. I then read 

*the letter of the clerk; but was assured it was not designed 

as a citation, as the Presbytery had no charges before them — 

was asked whether I had now any charges to table. I replied in 

the negative — ^I had not now any charges to table — they were 

already tabled, and more than this, they were taken possession of 

by the court, and ordered by a formal, recorded resolution ** to he 

.preserved on the files of this judicatory," and therefore it appeared 

strange indeed, to ask me noto, for a paper which you yourselves 

put on file ten days aga Had this Presbytery returned the paper 

to me by the hands of the original bearer or any other, it would 

be reasonable to ask me whether I would now present charges. 

But being a document of the court, I presume the next step is to 

proceed in the use of it according to its obvious intent and meaning. 

It was then restdved, to nek me whether I now preferred these 
charges and designed to suatain them. 

My answer was, that some ten days since I had presented 
them« and bid new come prepared to prove their trcrth and rele- 
vancy. 

Objection was here made to the charges, because the term 
heresy wae omitted. This wa« introduced, I think, by brother 
Duffield, then sitting as a corresponding member. Others seemed 
pleased with it But Dr. Ely made some judicious remarks which 



appeared to satisfy the court, that: the charges were suffieientlf 
specific The prosecutor alleged his reosons for the oroinioiiy 
v^hich are embodied in the introduction to. the ai^uiiient(8)^ 
There tbe reader will find them, and it will be necessary to cor- 
rect a remark in relation to them. It seems ex]n«8sed« that the 
objection was not thought of at all until the trial was abbut ao* 
tually to commence. This impression from reading the remark 
there is incorrect. The objection was raised — it was answered 
by myself and by Dr. Ely, and appeared then to have been satis* 
factor! ly refuted. 

A resolution was then passed, to admonish me of the conse* 
quences of failure to prove charges brought against a {[ospel mi* 
nister. Whereupon I stood up, and the M(^erator, m all due 
form, administered the admonition. 

A resolution was next passed, to put a copy of the charges into 
Mr. Barnes* hands. He stated that he had, by permission of the 
clerk, taken a copy, when the paper was first presented, [March 
'28d.] He was then asked whether he was ready for trial. He 
made a short address, in whieb he presented some difficulties* 
1. The rule. Matt xviii. 15, 16, '' If thy brother,'' &c* has not 
been complied with. % Dr. Junkin's name 1 find affixed to a 
document which I hold in my hand, called the Act and Testimony, 
and I cannot see how he can consistently prosecute before a^ooint 
whose* constitutional organization he calls in cjuestion, dec* 8. 
The case, he said, was one of most fearful solemnity, and ought 
not to be gone through hastily. Gh'eat deliberation was necessary. 
4. His health had teen in such a state as to compel him to omit 
some of his ordinary duties-^he could not, without unjustifiably 
pressing hioiself, be prepared in less than ten days, nor even 
then. 5. At the end of the ten days. Dr. Ely would be absent 
Brother Grant and brother Patterson would be absent Brother 
Dashiel was now absent Without any unkind infliniiatioiw 
against other members, he felt unwilling that so weighty a busi- 
ness should be determined in. the absence of these fi>ur influential 
members ; and he felt assured the oth^ brethren would not like 
to take the responstbility. 6. Another reason was that, orderly, 
the appeal, for he had no thought the business would end in 
Presbylery, should go. to the SymSl of Delaware. If it did not, the 
Assembly would probably send It back. He could not account 
for the haste with which this thing was pressed. He decluied. im* 
mediate action, and claimed positively the ten days, and hoped the 
trial would be postponed until June. 

In reply to these remarks, tbe prosecutor said, the rule Matt 
xviii. has op reference to such a case as this — it relates to private, 
personal injuries only. Now, there is no private or personal 
ofience between us--do wounded feelings — no fiiult — It is a ptUh 
lie concern that cannot po$»ibfy be hushed up by private explana- 
tion. 2. That his signature of the Act and Testimony had nothin|f 
to do with this case. He was willing to prosecute before this 
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coiirtr-*iliait «Nw a stiiBcieBt'recogfDitionof its jurisdi6ti6n, btlt &Ad 
D0Lhmg abav^ ite organizatioa. A foreigner who prosecutes be- 
fore a coctrt of the United States^ only acknowMgfee its- jurisdic- 
tioa io the case; he expresses- no opinioi^ as to' the constitutional- 
ity or eonrectii«8B of its original organization. 3. The importance 
of the matter was a reason why there should bo no unnedess^y 
deiay^ The object was peace through union in the truths and 
delay would only keep the comnmnity the longer in agitation — 
bod he not hoped the ease would be brought to an- issue before 
'the Assembly, he would probably not have brought the mattef'up* 
at all; certainly not at this time. He' deprecated a whole year 
of paper war^ which most IblloWf if the case is not now tried. 

Mr. Bradford argued strongly in favour of immediate actioiv— ' 
but in vain. After some desultory eonvemsatioir the trial was^ 
postponed until the dOth of June, at 9 o^clock. 

In the course of his i^marks, Mr. Barnes had read ftom- the 
Assembly's minutes of 1B24, p'. 219, and had intimated his design 
tor avail himself of an* incidental obserTation about tlie defimteness 
of charges — alleging it to be a constitotionaf rule. Lest he might 
do so, I transmitted by mail a fuU series of references to the pages^ 
of bis book that would be quoted, and of the parts- of the constitu- 
tion violated by them^ Thus the indictment was made to contain' 
not only the offences charged, but also the proof and the law; yet 
. it appeared to me that he and seme of the court thought it Ought 
to contain the argument also^ TIhs* letter was dated April 11. 

Thus we have the history of this case to the period when* the 
day of tTial was appointed; by which it appears that Mr. Barnes 
had a^copy of the charges' and the chief references to proof, three 
months and eight days before trial ; and that tho errors a)leg<^ 
agarinst him were pointed out, the law laid doWn^ and the proof 
presented eighty days before trial; What more eould have been 
deae tafovour a defence ? 

Thus we have traced the history to the pOriod when the trial 
should, commence; A short timo previously to this, I ascertained 
that it was highly probalde no trial would take place—that (it 
was beljevedy)' there was a gfeat.atfxietjyf etpecialiy since the 
doing»of the last Assembly, and the triujttph of Act and Testi- 
mony principles, to avoid a decision aliogetner--that to this end 
there would 4)e a resurrection of tho4>Ci3ection against the ehargies 
for the omission' of the word heresy ; and an ofert to dfismiss th^ 
cause on the ground of inforroality — that thus, Mr. Barnes would 
stand professedly ready for trial, and eager to defend himself; the 
Presbytery would present the aspect of a court, open, free, and 
ready to^ proceed; but because of informality iMterly hindered--^ 
that this informahtyy bein^ in the chaF|res themselves as drawn- 
up by me, the ftnili and faitoe would lie upon myself— the woa- 
der was with some industry circulated, that a- man of Dr. Junkin*s 
acuteness of mind, ^lould have committed so great a blunder, and 
it was charitably imputed to inadvertence. 
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Now of all titt» I w«s apprued b^fti» the Pr^ rf y y tety met, and 
was not at all surprise when the facts revealed the accancy of 
the information received and of the inferences deduced from it. 
The historic detail it is not necessary to state. Suffice it to say> 
the objection was renewed, Mr. Barnes unitiB^ in such refiewa), 
and repeating in strong language his reasoas. Great eomplaints 
were made against the charges for want of precision — no crime 
was charged, &c. &c. Especially brother Patterson felt it ex- 
trem^y hard to try a man for nothing*-rna specific charges were 
mikde, &c. &c. But if brother Barnes was Willing to go on at 
such K great disadvantage, he would .throw no obstacle in the 
way. This remark threw Mr. Barnes into a great strait It was 
inanifest Mr. Patterson bad not seen the drift of it Mr. BameSf 
however, felt it, and experienced no little difficulty in exteicating 
himself from the awkward position it pdaced him in. Ue was 
thus obliged openly to say, whether or not he was willing to go 
on to meet the charges as they had been drawn np^ presented, and 
accepted. His reply was, that this was a question for the brethren 
of the Presbytery ; he tiire w himself upon them ; if they thought it 
was fiiir and just for him to be tried without «ny specific charge 
of crime or Aer€sy'>*the only two tilings, he contended, for whidi 
a minister could be tried, he was reiuly. These remarks were 
understood, and a motion was made by Mr. Pattenmi to pennit 
the prosecjutor to take back his charges and amend them, or other- 
wise the Presbytery would not go on to the trial ; this motion was 
carried ; and upon being requested to com|^y, I declined, know- 
ing that then it would be a new bill, and Mr. Bbmes would be 
entitled to his ten days again ; and stating at the same time my 
objections against the, term ; and that, in my view of ite meaning, 
the things charged amounted to heresy; yet, doubtless, others 
would think differently. Thus the case was about to be arrested, 
agreeably to my previous information. The Presbytery were 
proceeding, to other business, and the intended {tfosecu tor rolled 
up his papers to take leave of the court Before going out, how- 
ever, he thought he would propose a query, and wrote it on a slip 
of paper, viz. After charges are received, admitted to lie, and a 
day appointed for trial, is it competent for the court to compel the 
prosecutor to change his bill of charges, and to dismiss the case if 
he refuse 1 He handed this to Z>r. Ely. He wrote ** I think not," 
and handed it back. It was handed to Mr. Boardman — ^he nodded 
assent ;*:-tQ Mr. Bradford — he did the same, and in a few minutetf 
arose and invited the attention of the Pre^ytery to the poskioii 
they bad placed themselves and brother Barnes in, by the rissolu^ 
tion just passed. Dr. Junkin, some three months since, taUed 
charges — the churches know it — the world knows it He hatf 
come to attend to the prosecution and proof of them— he is just 
about to depart without a trial — has he shrank from them l^-^Ne^ 
he desires to go en — yet there is no tdal. Why ? On whom 
rests the blame of failure 1 This question will be asked. It must 

B 
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beansweted. Who preyenCed the triall Not Dr. Itinkin. He 
stands ready to prove, as he says, the charges he made. The pub- 
lic will think either the Presbytery, or brother Barses, or both, 
arrested the trial. Did Mr. Barnes, it will be asked, demand a 
trial, and the Presbytery refuse 1 What position does this place 
the Presbytery in ? Or, why did not Mr. Barnes ioMSt on a trial ? 
Ought «ny man to consent to lie under the imputations of these 
charges? If 1 were in Mr. Barnes* place, I would demand a trial; 
If there should be none, I should dread the impressions upon the 
public mind, &c. Dr. Ely presented the' same views, and the re- 
sult was a resolution to reconsider,; and a farther resolution to go 
on with the trial. . 

Thus, after spending the ehief part of a day in attempts, as I 
then thought, and slid think, to evadeia trial, and the odium fifits 
evasion, the court found itself on Friday, at 3 o'clock, P. M. just 
where it started, aiid the case was then opened. 

After the arguments of the parties had been heard at length, 
and the court hadf upon a call of the roll, individually expressed 
their opinions, so that the result was known, a committee was 
appointed to prepare a minute containing their judgment, the 
Presbytery had a recess until 3 o'clock, when* other business was 
expected to come up. .A few minutes before that hour, I met the 
Moderator on his way to the ehurchj at the North West comer of 
Wahiut and Sixth streets, and observed to him that I wanted to 
be certain to ^hich Synod I should eppeal-^or, in other words, 
whether the Synod of Delaware would ever meet He said it 
never would, because the time to which it stood adjourned was 
later than that to which the Synod of Philadelphia stood adjourned ; 
of this he was satisfied — for father Patt^'son had a memorandum 
of it in his pocket>book. I also proposed the query, whether it would 
not be better, on all accounts, for me to carry the appeal direct to 
*lhe Assembly ? In the affirmative of this he promptly acquiesced 
with me. I said, no doubt, if the parties and the Presbytery agree 
harmoniously in carrying it direct to the Assembly, they will not 
remit it to the Synod. la tMs we perfectly agreed, and he pro- 
mised to further this course in Presbytery. 

After having attended to some business I went up to the house, 
and upon an opportunity presenting, proposed to take the appeal 
direct to the Assembly, stating the reasons as in the conversation 
with the Moderator. Whereupon, immediately Mt. Barnes arose 
and objected — he had said from the beginning, and he now repeat- 
ed,: he wished this business to take the regular constitutional 
course — ^if ft went to the Assembly in any other way, they would 
probably remand it to the Synod. I then asked to be infbrmed 
whether the appeal could go to the Synod of Delaware — would 
that body ever meet again ? To this inquiry a number of voices 
responded— No, it can't meet — its time of meeting is after the 
time to which the Synod of Philadelphia stands adjourned, and of 
course it cannot meet Then said T, the appeal must be to the 
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Synod of Philadelphia, and to this there was not an oflicia], fer- 
mally expressed assent—bnt a real, well understood and fbHy ex* 
pressed and general assent In thi3 part of the narratir& I an> 
minute, because sofosequent events require it. brother Barnes 
and some others have not a distinct recollection. My memory^her^ 
is transparent— ^its conceptions are vivid-— it dir&ets roe to thcr 
very spot where Mr. Barnes sat, when I made tiie proposition t» 
appeal to the AssemUy and the inquiry about the Synod of DellH 
ware, viz. on the second seat to the right of the Moderator, and a 
little farther off than the middle of the seat Accordmgly a ibw 
days after I prepared my app^l to the Synod of Philadelphia. 
Confident I am, neither brother Barnes, nor any other brotfaor 
will deny the accuracy of the above statement They may say 
** I have no distinct recollection,'* which doubtless is the ikct of the 
case, but which is no proof. Brother Grant, however, will not 
say even this: his recollection of the above circumstances must 
be secured by their associations* 

Decision of the Second Presbytery of Philadelphia, in the case of 
the Rev. Albert Barnes, done in Presbytery, Jiily 10, A. D. 1835, 

Extract from the Minutes,. 

The Presbytery having heard the prosecutor at great length, in 
support of his charges, and the accused in defence of himself, and 
having doly considered the testiirjony subnutted in the case^ judge 
the Biv. Albert Barnes not to be guilty of teachmg or holding any 
herefir^ or erroneous doctrine, contrary to the word of God am our 
Standards. 

1st Because it has not been proved, that Mr. Barnes Jias taught , 
that all sin consists in voluntary action. He has tau^t, in the 
passages cited, that- men are not compelled by any phyacal neee«- 
sity, or fatal necessity of nature, but affirmed, agreeably to the 
Coufession of Faith, chap. ix. sec. 1., that they are voluntary 
agents in ike commissioQ of sin. 

2. Because Mr^ Barnes has not denied, that Adam was acquaint- 
ed with his existing moral relations, but has taught that there is 
no reason from the Mosaic History of the creation and of the lift 
of Adam, to believe, either that he possessed all the scientific 
knowledge attributed to him by the Rabbins, or that he was as 
well acquabated with the consequences of sin before, as he was 
Alter the fall 

■ ^. Because the passages cited from Mr. Barnes* Notes on the 
Romans, teach nothing one way or the other on the subjjectof 
man^s ability or inability^ nor is there any evidence whtttever, 
direct or implied, that he has affirmed or taught, that the unre* 
generate man «an convert himself toGod. Henas indeed taught* 
in accordance with the Bible and Standards, that the sinner acts 
most voluntarily, when he turns to, God, that he is regenerated by 
the Spirit of God, and that hie turning is his own . act But he 
has not denied, that in so turning, he is acted on and effiiciently 
determined by God, the ^irit ; the contrary he has taught. 



4^ Becaase Mr. Barnes has in exact acccArdance with otir Staiid- 
ardfl, and the Bible, taught that savmgf ftitfa is ki every ease, an 
influential act of the mind. In denjrii^ that it is a prtnciplej he 
does not mean that ,a Ohristkn is not a man of prineipde, nor 
his reli|^ that of principle, nor that the mind of the sinner, 
who ac^fedits the testimony of God, is brought into a state 
in "which it readily perceives the force of evidence fVimished 
in that testimony, -and t^us may be said to be a habit of. 
mind; but simply, that saving faith is not any thing indepen* 
deat of the actings of the mind, nor any created or conceive 
able essence of thi soul, back of tl;ie act of believing. This ex- 
eceise of mind and heart, the Apostle says^ was imputed to Abra* 
bam for righteousness. Mr. Barnes has affirmed the same, but 
has not taught, in so doing, that faith is regarded as a justifping 
righteousness. He has, on the contrary, explicitly affirmed, that 
Ibe righteousness of Christ is the only ground of the justification 
of the sinner before God. 

5. Because, while Mr. Barnes has preferred not to use certain 
theological technicalities, such as Covenant of Works, Federal 
Headship, Representation, &c., and for reasons which he has as- 
signed, he has not denied the facts in the case, as made known to 
our faith in the sacred Scriptures. The Confession of Faith speaks 
<^ the Covenant of Works, as a commandmmit, or the law of God 
given to mas, of obedience to which, abstinence from the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge, was the test and evidence. It does not 
iatimate, that independent of and subsequent to the enactment of 
tiie moral law, God entered into a special compact with man, 
about his obedience, but that He was pleased to promise eternal 
life, not enly for himself^ but for his posterity, on omdition of 
Adam's obedience to liiat law, to be proved by his observance of 
the pnohibition from the fruit of the tree of knowledge. To illus* 
itrate the great, prime, elementary transaction of God with our 
race, as its moral governor, upon strict principles of commereiai 
law, Mr. Barnes has objected, as being inconsistent with the dig^ 
flsj^ of the Divine Being, and the natare of moral relations^ 
Aeoerding to the strict idea of a covenant, he conceivea that the 
parties, previoudy to its being made, are at liberty to deeline the 
agreement, and because our first parents were not at snoh liberty 
to object against or decline that constitution, which God ordained 
with them, as the Head and Representative of our race, he thinks 
tlMit the Confession of Faith, by using the words law and com- 
maadment as synonymous with covenant, did not mean to teach, 
^t tlie parallel is complete between the moral law, an originally 
given i^ God to our first parents, and a covenant in the strict 
■MaAing of the word, but has left it optional, whether to explain 
it by the one phrase or the other. Mr. Rimes has preferred ex* 
yMning it as a law or commandment; but he has denied that cmr 
first pai»Bts weits tried for themselves and far the race, see page 
iS^ He- iias denied that in the strict legal sense of the term, 
Adam was the representative of the race, because he conceives 
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the idea of consent or apporntment by those rejM^esrnted, as always 
implied in such representation. Yet has he not denied, that in a 
more vagae and general sense, oui* first parents were the repre- 
sentatives of their race; but he has objected to attempts to explain 
the nature and character of the Divine transactions with Adam, 
which are not made in the Bible or in the Confession of Faith, but 
found only in human treatises on systematic Theology, as mere 
philosophical theories, suggested by the forms and usages of com- 
mercial law among men, tor the purpose of explaining those facts 
in the moral government of Grod, which God himself has left un- 
explained. In 80 doing, Mr. Barnes has not denied, that such a 
connexion was established b^ God between Adam and his race, 
that, in consequence of his sm, they are subjected to the same 
train of ills, as if they had themselves personally been the tran9- 
gressors. 

6. Because while Mr. Barnes has denied that the sin of our first 
parents is reckoned or accounted in the sight of God, as the crime 
of their descendants, either by virtue of any alleged personal 
identity between them, agreeably to the views of some old Cal- 
▼inists, or by virtue of such a legal x;onncxion between them, that, 
on the principles of commercial law, that is reckoned to them, 
which is not truly and properly theirs, and for which they are per- 
sonally blame- worthy, and ill-deserving, agreeably to the views of 
some at the present day, he has not taught that we have no more 
to do with the sin of Adam, than with the sins of any other pa- 
rents, nor that our relation to him is not very peculiar, nor that 
the consequences or results of his sin, deeply and seriously affect 
us. 

7. Because Mr. Barnes has not denied that we suffer many and 
direful ills, in consequence of the sin of Adam, that those ills 
are certain and universal, growing out of the connexion between 
Adam and his race, and are appointed by God, as a wise, just and 
holy moral governor, as an expression of the evil nature and ten- 
dency of apo3tacy. He has only objected to the use of the words 
guilt and punishment, according to certain theological definitions, 
which by not implying personal criminality, conflict with the sense 
in which they are used in common language — Guilt, according to 
Mr. Barnes, implying obnoxiousness to punishment because of 
personal blame worthiness of crime; and punishment, any pain 
or suffering inflicted on a person for this crime or ofience, 

B. Because the prosecutor did not attempt to show In what the 
proper penalty of the law consisted, nor whether spiritual and 
eternal death constituted a part of it, nor whether the Standards 
of our Church teach that Cnrist endured the identical penalty of 
the law, which according to some old Calvinistical writers, con- 
sisted in temporal, spirituaK and eternal death ; or only an equi- 
valent amount of suffering. Mr. Barnes has not denied that 
Christ is the " vicarious substitute" of his people, nor that He has 
" parchosed pardon," but has explicitly affirmed ami taiught these 
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lhiog& In denying that Christ did endure the penalty of the law» ' 
be has explained himself to mean, that Remorse, Despair, Cor* 
raption, and other things, which he supposed to be implied in the 
idea of spiritual death, as well as eternal suiTerings, all of which 
he understands to be a part of the proper penalty of the law, were 
not inflicted on Christ, and not to deny that his sufierings and 
death, were substituted as a sacrifice, to satisfy divine justice^ 
fully equivalent with tlie penalty denounced against transgression. 

9. Because Mr. Barnes has taught nothing in regard to the 
active obedience of Christ, as distinguished from his passive; so 
&r from having taught, that justification is simply pardon — he has 
taught the very reverse, niamtaming that God regards and treats 
the sinner who believes in Christ, as if he were righteous, and 
that solely on the ground of the merits of Christ, irrespective of 
any good deeds or desert of the sinner whatever. 

10 Because the evidence submitted on the part of the prosecu- 
tion, in respect to the charges of erroneous doctrine, was that of 
inferences drawn from Mr. Barnes* language, which in the judg- 
ment of the Presbytery, were not legitimate, but which even 
if they were, ought not, and cannot, agreeably to the decision of 
the General Assembly of 1824, be used to convict of heresy or 
dangerous error, affecting the foundation of a sinner's hope, or 
the Christian7s title to eternal life. 

The Presbytery therefore judge, tliQt the charges have not been 
maintained, and ought to be dismissed, and do acquit Mr. Barnes 
of having taught in his Notes on the Romans, any dangerous er- 
rors or heresies, contrary to the word of God and our Standard^. 
And they do moreover judge, that the Christian spirit manifested 
1^ the prosecutor, during Uie progress of the trial, renders it in- 
expedient to inflict any censure on him, and the Presbytery would 
•xpress the hope that the result of all will be to promote the peace 
of the Church, and further the Gospel of Christ 

Attest, THOMAS EUSTACE, 

Stated Clerk of Second Presbytery of Phiadelphia* 

DR. JUNKIN'S APPEAL. 

Lnfayelte College, July 16/^, 1885. 
To Rev. Jqhn L. Grant, Moderator, and to the Rev. Second 

PRESBYTERV OF PHILADELPHIA. 

R^» and Dear Brethren^ — You are hereby oflicially informed 
that I intend to appeal to the Synod of Philadelphia at its next 
meetinff to be held in the borough of York, on the last Wednesday 
of Oct<H)er next, against your recent decision in the case of ^ the 
Rev. Albert Barnes. This appeal is from the " definitive sentence.*' 
Its general ground is *' a manifestation of prejudice in the case, 
and mistake*' and consequent ** injustice in the decision.** 

Allow me, before proceeding to specify the reasons which shut 
me up to the belief that the Cmirt was prejudiced, and did err in 
judgment, to say that I impeach no motives — ^I charge no corrupt 
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prajudice ; no inUnSiowU mistake or error upon aoy man. Men 
do often err under the. du rest motives, and are often power AiUy 
prejudiced, whilst perfectly unconscious of it. With this single 
remark, I proceed to detail the reasons why I appeal on the abovjO 
named grounds, viz. 

. 1. Because the Presbytery, nearly three months afler the charges 
had been received, and the day fixed for trial, attempted to con»> 
strain the prosecutor to change them, by prefixing the genefal 
charge of heresy; and did actually pass a resolution refusing to 
hear the porties, merely because this term was absent ; and upon 
the prosecutor saying, in answer to a question put to him, thMt in 
kii i^wiiofiy the errors charged amounted to heresy, the Presby^ 
tery made a record which amounted virtually to a change of the 
indictment to a general charge of heresy. The prosecutor, now 
appellant, bad sta,ted his objections to the use of this term. Firsts 
It 18 a vague terra, not defined, in our books ; no two, perhaps of 
the Presbytery themselves, would agree in what constitutes here- 
ay. Its use therefore could only create confusion and tbiow a 
character of indefiniteness around charges of error, which he had 
laboured to make definite and precise. Secondly, This term m 
m bugbear, and is often used to excite popular commotion of an 
unpleasant character, and may therefore greatly preiudlce the 
mind against the one who accuses another of error, and in favoor 
of the accused. 

Thus the Presbytery manifested favour toward Mr. Barnes, in 
giving him and his friends the opportunity of exciting odium aganiat 
the accuser, by allusions and references to persecution, wad to 
** the inq,uisitortal toils" of the prosecutor. Accordingly this last 
phraseology was actually used by one of the judges, (Rev. Jolin 
SImith) a^ not without efiiect 

Thus also the Presbytery changed substantially the ground aad 
nature of the prosecution, and led themselves into error. In their 
final verdict, they assumed heresy ha the general charge. And in 
givinjpf their opinions, some members had their eye constantly on 
that rearful term, the meaning of which the court did not define. 
So the Rev. Mr. Barbour opened his remarks — '* I never can give 
my verdict," said he, ^ that brother Barnes has been guilty of 
heresy^ And again, "The Confession was not made for a trap 
to catch hereticsJ^ — And more of the same kind. So the Rev^ 
John Smith, and the Rev. N. S. Smith, rung the changes on the 
word heresy^ and evidently were engrossed with that undefined 
idea. So £lder Hinckle said, " the prosecutor has failed in e»- 
tablishing the charge of heresy against the defendant." So Elder 
Darraoh, " I would not say Mr. Barnes was guilty of heresy^ 
And thus the court was carried off the ground of the charges, and 
decided on a case not before them. Heresy with many is some 
horrible thing for which a man must be burnt Thus lost in a 
term undefined ard undefinable, the court, as appears to me, erred 
in judgment They shuddered at the idea of Imrning Mr. Barnes. 

2. Because tlie accused was not called upon by the court to put 
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in a plea to each charge Bpecifically. Dis. V. 10. " The chafgei 
shall be read to him, and he shall be called upon to say whether he 
is guilty or not" Now cases may occur, wherein an accused 
person may plead guilty to one and not to another of the charges, 
and unless the question be distinctly put, **do you admit the truth 
of this first charge, or notl** and so of the rest, it cannot be known 
what the plea is; and if no special plea be put to each coiint of 
the indictment, the prosecutor and the court are put to unneces- 
sary trouble, and kept in ignorance of what they are called upon 
to do; whether to prove the truth, or only the relevancy of the 
charge. This violation of rule is the more censurable, because a 
Prftsbytery is a court of conscience, and every person arraigned 
ought to have it put to his conscience to say whether the things 
charged are true or not. But the 12th section settles this question. 
**If £e minister, when he appears, will not confess, but denies Che 
facts alleged against him,*' &c. Clearly tMs contemplates an ex- 
plicit acknowledgment or denial of the things charged. Now 
Mr. Barnes, in the plea he put in, admitted some of the charges, 
and denied others; but the Presbytery did not require him to 
specify which he admitted, and which he denied ; so tliat the plea 
amounted to nothing. He says, " I neither have taught, nor do t 
teach anv thing, according to my best judgment, contrary to the 
word of 6od ; nor do I deny any truths taught in the word of 'God, 
as is alleg^ed that I do in the indictment now before the Presby- 
tery," &n any candid man read this plea against charges of 
holding doctrines contrary to the word of God, and Confession of 
Faith, without feeling that the accused admits teaching doctrines 
contrary to the Confession of Faith -1 And is this plea any thing 
more than any errorist in every age has put in 1 Who does not 
know that all errorists that have troubled the Church, and do trou- 
ble her, always profess to found their doctrines on the Bible ? In re- 
ference to the Confession of Faith there is absolutely no plea at all. 
The prosecutor has always been of opinion, and by the admissions 
of Mr. Barnes, now more than ever, that had he been put to a spe- 
cial plea, he would have acknowledged the truth of at least a ma- 
jority of the charges, as he has done of the principal ones, so far as 
the Standards are concerned; and would have justified himself on 
the ground of Scripture. Thus, it is believed, prejudice was mani- 
festeid in favour of the accused. For by this course he was lefl to 
all the benefit of a denial, where he could do it with a clear con- 
science; whilst he had all the advantage of silence, where he 
could not have denied. By this, too, the trial was greatly pro- 
tracted. - 

Thus, also, the appellant and the court are left still in doubt 
whether Mr. Barnes admits or denies certain points. Dr. Ely in 
his paper said Mr. Barnes included Christ's active obedience in the 
matter of the believer's justification, and did not teach that justifi- 
cation is simply pardon. On the contrary, Rev. Mr. Patterson 
said he believed Mr. Barnes held the common doctrine of the New 
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Kb^mkI divines, and thedocstrioe of Dr. J>m^; which if, thi4 
justificatipD is simply and only pardon. Thus jostice in this state 
of tho case could not be expected. This incipient errcNr led on to 
others. 

^ Another reason for thinking that there was some little bias in 
the court, is the high estimate in which, deservedljr, some at least 
of the members held Mr. Barnes as to talents, and his congrega« 
tien as to respectability and influence. It will be remembered 
that the Presbytery held its meetings in the lecture room where 
the accused had usually met his people, and many of them were 
present during^ the trial. It is hardly conceivable that the good 
brethren should not be insensibly influenced. Acoordingly» one ia 
ebsing his remarks said, ^ Never let me be found condemning a 
man to whom God has given such mighty powers of mind, ai^ a 
ooogreffation so dignified and influentiaL" 

4. My fourth Teason ibr appeah'ng on the (fcound of prejudice 
leading to error, is, that the Presbytery have m their decision eof* 
dorsed some of Mr. Barnes* alleged errors, and having made them 
their own, could not be presumed altogether impartial in their 
jodgment Ex. gr. *< This exercise of mind and heart,*' (Abra^ 
ham's) say thev, *' the Apostle says was imputed to Abmham for 
nefateoiisness.' See 4th reason. And strain, under 5th reason, 
'^It (the Ccmfession of Faith) does not intmiate that independent 
of and subsequent to the enactment of the moral law, God entered 
into a special Compact with man about his obedience ; but thathe 
was pleased to promise eternal life, not only for himself but for 
his posterity, on condition of Adam's obedience to &at law, to be 
proved by bis observance of the prc^ihiticm from the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge^" 

Now, on the contrary, the very doctrine of the Confession and 
Catechism is, that man was created having " the law of God writ- 
ten in his heart," and ^ when God had created man he entered 
into a covenant of lifo with him." The covenant was subsequent 
to the enactment of Uie law. Thus the Presbyterv sanctions the 
error charged, and therefore may well be supposed fovourable to 
the accused. 

5. Because on the 5tb, 6th, and 7th charges, it is very difficult 
to say whether the Presbytery admit, as Mr. Airnes did, that he 
denied the doctrine of the Standards. K is painfully difficult to 
know what their decision is under these heads; and particularly 
on the 7tb, they certainly do not tell os.whether Mr. Barnes de- 
nied or acknowledged the doctrine that Adam's posterity are 

Silty, L e. liable to punishment on account (^Adam's sin. Why 
1 not the Presbytery give an unequivocal sentence herel On 
these three charges, where every attentive hearer of his defence 
must know that Mr. Barnes admitted his denial and rejection of 
the doctrine of our Standards, and where he set up his defence on 
the ground of Scripture and his own metaphysics, in opposition to 
them, I am constrained to think, the main efiforts of the Presbytery. 
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ktye been expended in throwing darkness and obsenrity arannd 
the subject, and ^ so tiiey wrap it up.*' 

This reason I may extend to each one of the charges, and the 
Presbytery's action on them. 

Three questions naturally arose on each. 1. Is the ^ thing 
charged proved by the testimony 1 2. Is it contrary to the Stand- 
ards? 8. Is it contrary to the Bible? Now the prosecutor 
humbly conceives he had a right to a decision on each of them. 
This he respectfuUv requested in a letter addressed to the Pres- 
bytery, but was renised. 

6. Because an inaccurate statement in the 8th reason of the 
decision, was, perhaps, partlv the ground of said decision, viz : 
** Because the prosecutor did not attempt to show in what the 
proper penalty of the law consisted." Now the prosecutor did 
show, from the Confession and the Bible, that the proper penalty 
of the law consisted in death. ** Thou shalt surely die**-«^that it 
consisted in the curse — ^the wrath of God — ^which things inclade 
sorrows, anguish, and woes unutterable, inflicted upon the Saviour 
by the righteous judgment of God the Father, because his own 
^n bare the sins of the people (by legal imputation) in his own 
body on the tree. 

7. Because of a similar inaccuracy in the 10th reason, viz: that 
** the evidence submitted on the part of the prosecution, was that 
of inferences drawn from Mr. Barnes* lanffuage." Now the ap- 
pellant humbly conceives that he submitted the language itself of 
Mr. Barnes, as the testimony and the evidence in the case. He 
submitted all the passages read, and their adjoining contexts re*> 
spectively. These were the evidence, and it is believed they 
contain jproq/I 

8. Because one member of the court, at least, distinctly rejected 
the Standards of the Church, as a rule of judgment in the case. 
He said the Confession had been twisted into a wrong place. It 
was not a trap to catch heretics. He had as good alight to bnng 
charges arainst a man for holding doctrines contrary to Ridgley^ 
Body of Divinity, and the Bible, or contrary to the Christian Al- 
manac, and the Bible, as the present prosecutor had to charge Mr. 
Barnes with holding doctrines contrary to the Confession of Faith 
and the Bible. It is true, he next day apol<^ised, by saying he 
did not mean to disparage the Confession of Faith. But then his 
speech was at least partly written. It was deliberately and strongly 
expressed ; whereas the .apology was obviously a lame efibrt, for 
popular e£^ct Now, how many more of the judges were of this 
sentiment, I cannot say. I believe, however, there be some even 
netoer Presbyterians, than this anti-confession brother. Bat one 
thing is obvious, viz. that such doctrine effectually precludes a 
fhir and impartial trial. 

0. Because the Presbytery took Mr. Barnes* present declarar- 
tiotts as expository of the meaning of his language adduced in 
pioo£ I think this will be evident upon a simple reading of .the 
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paaoKgw of his book quoted as tesfimoi^, and the decisioii of tbe 
court Daring the whole trial, it appeared plain to rae, that he 
was by the ceart viewed as the legitimate, and the only Inti- 
mate expounder of hie own printed words; and in support of this 
it was alleged, that he knew best what was his own meaning. 

Now the appellant believes that the court itself was the only 
authorised expositor. They had no right to take the pregent views 
of the party at the bar ; nor his present gloss upon his own wcnrds, 
formerly uttered, as their correct meaning. They were bound 
simply to weigh the words according to their obvious meaning in 
their connexion*, and according to the usages of the language. 
The question before them was not (or ought not to have been) 
What does Mr, Barnes now teach or deny 1 Not, what does he 
now say he taught then 7 But simply, what has he taught here 
in this book? 

Every candid mind mast perceive, that if a man shall be pet- 
mitted to give his own explanation to hi» own words, no mair caa 
ever be convicted of holdmg error, unless he be so stupid as to 
be unable to distinguish between truth and error, and to fetter 
down and explain away his own terms. A very small portion of 
talent for mystification can gloss over the most obnoxious terms. 
For .example : An action of slander is brought sj^inst rae, fat 
uttering the words — * 1 saw O..P. Q. in a state of intoxication, at 
a public dinner on the 4th of July.' It is proved that I pfonounced 
these words, and that I am not on friendly terms with O. P. Q. 
I put in a plea of justification, and claim the privilege of explain- 
ing. I show both from my habits of speaking and writing, that I 
have used the term intoxication, in application to high mental ex- 
citement. The man was intoxicated with joy. This is all I 
meant It was a complimeht I was simply representing the 
strong patriotic feeling of O. P. Q.; he was intoxicated wiSi joy 
upon a reminiscence of the glorious transactions this day com- 
memorates. Or, I show that 1 have been in the habit of abusing 
Pennsylvania as a drunken state — the whiskey insurrection state 
-^the state of intoxication. I meant nothing more than that I 
saw O. P. Q. in Pennsylvania that day. Will the court and jury 
take my exphuiation, and find me a verdict 1 or will they judge 
for themselves what my language means 1 Will they receive as 
authority, ray present testimony, in my own favour;, or will they 
ascertain by oUier scales, the weight of the words proved 1 

This, I take it, is the grand error of the Presbytery, as to the 
ground of their decision. They made Mr. Barnes both witness 
and judge in his own case, by a gratuitous assumption of his pre- 
sent views, and his present exposition of his langnaffe formerly 
uttered, and now adduced in proof, as being undoubtedly the true 
and proper sense of that language ; and of his doctrines there pub- 
lished. Accordingly, notwithstanding he had said in his defence, 
«t the doctrine of all sinning in Adam, and falling with him, I 
mean to reject," the Presbytery acquitted him on ifre ground of. 
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hit oft^repeated decl&ratkni« that he agreed with hw aoemmr in 
the eabstantial facts of the case. 

All these considen^ioBS, and flome others, conspire to sustain 
me in ti^e conviction, that my tenth and hut, and principal reason 
of appeal is jost and trae^ viz.^ 

10. Because the decision of the Presbytery is not in accordance 
with the iaots of the case, as exhibited in the charges, and the 
Testimony and the law. It is net a righteous decision. 
All which is respectfully submitted, by 
Your unworthy brother in the Lord, 

GEO. JUNKIN. 

Decision qflhe Synod of Philadelphia on the above AppeaL 

. Retoloed, 1. That in view of the proof presented to Synod, and 
0f the whole case, the decision of the (Assembly's) 2d Presbytery 
of Philadelphia, in the case of the charges of the said Gea Junkin 
against the said Albert Barnes, be and the same hereby Is fwersei^ 
as contrary to truth and righteousness, and the Appeal declared 
to be sustained. 

2. That some of the errors alleged in the charges to be held 
by the said Albert Barnes are fundamental ; and all of them coi^ 
trary to the standards of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States; and that they do contravene the system of truth therein 

^taught, and set forth in the word of God. 

3. That the said Albert Barnes be, and he hereby is suspended 
from the exercise of all the fbnotibns proper to the gospel roinisp 
try, until he shall retract the errors hereby candemned, and give 
Satts&ctory evidence of repentance.'* 

On the geneml rescdution to sustiEin the appeal and reverse the 
decision of the Presbytery, the'vx)te stood — Ayes^ 73 Ministers, -09 
Elders. Noes, 14 Ministers, 2 Elders. Non liquets-^17. £z- 
eosed-*-!. On the final vote adopting the4ninute ckxring with the 
above three resolutions^ the vote stood — Ayes^ 66 Ministers, 56 
Elders— -llO. iVoy^, 29 Ministers, 2 Elders. Non liqnete and 
excused, 6. 

Thus, for sostatning thd appeal, by parliamentary rule, there 
were 159 to 16--*nearly ten to one ; and but two Elders in the 
whot^ S^od were found ready to vote in favour of tiie New side. 
So true IB it, that the hope of <Nrthodoxy lies in the popular braneh 
t»f t)ur ecdesiastieal (»rg^ization. It takes long and hard labour 
to corrupt the Eldership by false philosophy. 
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Cfise of the Rev. Albert finrnes. 

Tkb onderstanding of man is that faculty of t6^ Aiukd 6r .toQl 
by wbich he judges. Judging is ttiat o^^erafion in fvhieh thl^ ttn- 
denitandingr compares thiovrg4)t» or ideas and mar In teii^ a|pr«0- 
Blent or difference or both. To the mind's |»erferming this itpt' 
folum at all, the pf^Mestian of thoaghts- is uidispensaUe : to the 
aecwracy of the performance and of the results^ ihft operation* 
jNvetf4(mof thought is neeesBaf^,- and the latter most be in pi^ 
portion to the former. If a man have not the < precise liftat^ialtf 
detached from all others to place in the balances of a jnst judg*. 
ment, he ciuinot>^eigh them and tell their relative value. JTnoto* 
Mg« diereibre of the Whole chse is essentiil to a right deciiio» 
by Qpr judging &culty. Scales, however, of perfect eqiripnte^ 
and a beam accurately divided into two eqiMiI parta^ and ar pivof 
under, its cenlie, ate not aU the requisites to absolute preoisiotf liiP 
the resulti^- The pivot of trkitb; on which the intellectual baknee 
turns, must be brought to a poiikt and Kept frea ftotn. tB% rtet of 
envy, or the rancid dust^thickeiied oil of prejudice; this is best ef- 
fected by suitable eleansiiig and« little drop of the pure oil of 
charity. With such precautions we may hope a right aud equal 
judgment Hence in all litigated questions between- man and mta 
the importance of the judging power being k^t &ee from partiajt 
views, calculated to throW the beam off its centre, the scales off « 
true equipoise, or to clot the pivot With tb» rust of prejudice. 

In the case of the Rev. Albert Barnes, I was applied to by a 

publisher, just about the close -of the trial in July,lbr my notes 

fox publication. Mr. Barnes had consented to give his and 

seemed desirous that. I should do the ssme. . I declined for tv^ 

reasons. 1. Because my aigument was Moade' from very. 

1 



brief notes constitating mere heads of doctrine, and references 
to proof. % And priocipally as it never was intended from the 
first, that the case should stop short of the General Assembly^ 
(the grand design being to procure a final adjudication and settle- 
ment of the litigated pointsi) I thought, and stated it, that it wObld 
be best to leave the higher courts free firom all pre^diee of our 
creating, and let them come up to their solemn and important 
work, without any bias of judjgment ; and for this end also, I wa» 
very desirous ta have had the case brought up to the Assembly 
of last year, before the whole* land should be excited iiito preju- 
dice. I therefore declined the publicaflion,. and have still perse- 
vered in the belief that this is the correct coarse. It appears to 
me, that, as in civil afinirs, it is criminal to prejudice the court, it 
cannot be altogether innocent in ecclesiastical matter:. Ther« i# 
indeed a difierence in the cases. Ours relate to matters sf doc- 
trinal belief, and admit free discussion on the general principles;: 
bat still wh^e personal interests are allied to doctrinal opinion^ 
and official character is at stake, prudence should teach pariiew^, 
to stand bacL We, the parties, stand at the judicial bar; to 
that we have appealed ; and I conceive we have no ngfat, during' 
the pending of ouf own cause there, to litigate at another bar ; 
we have no right, and weean have no right in the very nattire of 
tiglit, to a trial at two difierent tribtuiabat the same time, ami 
fiir thesame thing. 

This is my doctrine. Why then, you. will say, doecyovr prac^ 
tice eoBtradiet it 1 Why do yov publish your argument in the 
ease of Mr. Jfomesi I answer, because, new rights result from< 
new wrongs.. I have no right to thrust with violence a man oat 
of my house who comes in peaceably and lawfully : but if a man 
enter for villainoos-and uolawfHi purposes, I have a right to eject 
kim by fi>ree if need ba. Mr. Barnes has committed what I sup- 
fOM a torof^iii refiising to plead before the bar of hisown choice, 
and then preferring his plea before a tribunal unkaown to our ec- 
elesiastical constitution : and out of his wrong my right grows.. 
He baa arraigned me at the tribunal of the people: not, you Will 
observe, of God's people only;^ but of the workl at lieirge. Hie 
'•^Dsfsncb" is made at a bar where no bill had been prefin'red 
•gmhst him, until after he there appeared. Not satisfied with 
H^ legjltimatA. coarti of Christ's hooBe»^'he has actually spread be* 



fbre Ihe world in tens 6f thQasands of copies, hm entire written Ut- 
gument Will not the reader justify me in sending my argument 
tor the truth, after this '* Defence^'''* though it should lag far behind? 
Justice, wherever her throne be, is' the same in her essential cha- 
racters and indispensable requisites. Whether in the popular bb^ 
som or on the supreme bench ; she must have her balances and 
her facts. In the premature effort of my brother, she has. had liar 
scales thrown indeed into a very forbidding attitude, one hmif^^ft* 
the ground by its ponderous load, the other empty. This however 
will soon be rectified. Her hand is even now lowering to restore 
the empty scale to its just equipoise, and receive my argument; 
when this is fairly in, ht her hand rise, and the Church of Go^, 
yea, the world itself judge where abides eternal truth, 
s It needs scarcely be added here, that the argument before the 
Synod of Philadelphia, was a hasty sketch, and the report in ^the 
New York Observer a mere skeleton of that sketch. 

Here presented, it is written as if for the Assembly : it has 
been prepared at intervals of time picked up, chiefly whilst from 
iioine on « ooHecting agency. There is no time to me for re^ 
Tision : it must therefore appear fh>m the original rough drailt 
and if attacked on the score of literature, it will find in me no 
defender. An apology for its inaccuracies, may be (bund in the fkei, 
that I did not eiqsect it to be published entire, until I should have 
had time to write it over : but the emission of some thousands of 
extra Phiiadelphians, with the ** Dsfknce*^ of Mr. Barnes, seems 
to render an earlier emission proper; and, having public appoinc- 
fnents in Tarious parts of the country, T roust let it go even as it 
is. It may appear hereafter in another form. 

Georob JvSMiVp 

PhUaddphia, March 2i,l8Se. 



Mr. Mobbrator, 

Deep and solemn are the responsibilities of a gospel minister^ 
He is the servant of the Most High, end 1o his own Master he 
must render an account of the service he may perform, of thai: 
which he may neglect, and of the numner and spirit of both bis 
aetton and his inactien. The precise pBrted,- fiafticitlar ierm« and 
all the eireumstances of thie account conspire to fill the mind with 
conceptions a wAil as eternity^ and emotions agitating as the 
convnlsions of dissolving nature. 



.Tbe pr«cM» period fixed upoo lUr thistecoqiit is ncne ojther tlnm 
t^^ set forth ia the sabred volume as the consummatioa of all 
things — when the Son of Man shall be revealed in his glory, and 
a}t flesh shall see him together. 

The partkolar form of this aceoant is that which b^on^^ft to offi* 
eial rank. The minister of God must* as an individual sinner, ii| 
l^mmon with Qther n)en, respond to the interruptions of the final 
Judge as to the manner in whieh he spent his brief day upion earth, 
Btxt besfdes this, he must answer to him who called him to take 
fart of this ii>i]iiBlnry, far the sqbstanee of its duties and the maimer 
of their perfi^rmaaae, or the reasons, of their n^lect. As a siib* 
ordinate officpr — a steward^-s-he must give his official account 

All the circumstances are of peculiar solemnity. He will stand 
ia that d^y before an assembled universe. There will be the people 
p> whom he miiiistered, ov shpuld have ministered, in holy thii^fs^ 
spectators they shall be and witnesses for or agai^ist him* Souls of 
immortal mould, lost by his neglect, or saved through his instru- 
nientality, clustering round will encircle the dread tribunal to 
n^ark the aeeuracy of his statements. The omniscient eye ^ hia 
Judge shall be upon him and upon them — that eye which now 
]i>eiaj^ mercy and compassion, will then as now look through his 
being, But then, as it doth not now, will it expose to nakedgaze 
the totality of that being, its attributes and its entire actings— *> 
especially, however, its official actings. These may be suBtfne4 
up under the two heads of doetrioal mstr^ction and p^toralyigir 
lance. *^Take heed unto thyself, and unto the doctrine; continue 
in them ; for in doing this thou shalt both save thyself and them 
that bear thee." (1 Tim. iv. 16.) And with increasing solemnity 
he says, ** I charge thee, before God and the Lord Jesos Christi 
who shall judge Uie quick and the dead at his Appearing {ipd king-^ 
dom ; preach the ^ord ; be instant in season out of season : re- 
prove, rebuke, exhort with all long-suffering' and doctrine.^ Si 
Tim. iv. 1, 2. 

Agreeably to these serk)aB charges, the mau of God is bouod to 
glye himself to readings to meditation, to prayer, and all ^hose la- 
)^3Mi^ of intellect which may enable him to come forth to his people 
weil fiimished vejth doetrioal truth. A witness for God, he is laid 
under sacred obligations to^;tjOK»the truth and to speef: iCall 
in its proper order, time and pkoe.. He may not exhibit his own 
opinions, but God*s. He may not plunge into the dark mist of 
metaphysical and philosophical speculation, and dotail the results 
oi^ his groping researshn^his rude abstractions, in room of simple 
gospel truths His it is to reason out of the Scripturea Thepi^ 
are to be the limit and the rule of all his doetrinai inslruetioii, 
and its praptipal supplication. 

But even more laborious and awfully responaihle, if more «aii 
4>e,' are the duties of his pastoral vigilance, His it is to go Ibrth* 
tipefdoflf ^in the dartE and cloudy dav," intotiie defiles of.t)|e 
mountains and the w^te and deaoUte places of \\ip laiidi ^hith^r 



^lie flock of his Master may be seatteredv and to aeelc and toieardh 
them out ; to collect them into the fold of the Good Shepherd, to 
go in and out before them and lead tkem upon the mountains of 
Israel, And as "the Great Shepherd of the sheep" knows his 
own sheep, and is known of them, so the iinder-shepherd is bound 
to know his own, and peculiarly to watch 4>\fir and guard those 
who may be feeble or wayward, so that for erery one be may ren- 
der a satisfactory account " wlien the Chief Shepherd shall aj»- 
pear.!' In View of these exhausting labours and consuming <carea 
and 60ul4>urdeHing responsibilities, well may the man of God« 
compassed as he is withiafirmities> exclaim ^ Who is sufficient for 
these things V^ 

To all this, Mr. Moderator, 1 know your heart most cordially 
responds. Deeply have you felt these responsibilities, and earnest- 
ly have ^our desires gone forth after that grace whereby alone any 
man can be sustained under a realising sejise of their magnitude. 
Why then, you will say to me, why harass a christian bsother ? 
—why increase the heavy hardens of a minister of God by sucifa m 
prosecution as thisi Has not this brother sufficient cares and la- 
bours aliready for anyone man to sustain t Wherefore then add 
the spirit-chafing and patience-exhausting effiurts necessary in de- 
fending against charges like these ! 

These intefcogations are exceeding^ natural, and very spe- 
cious. And I Ji« not wholly una)>prised of the peculiar difficul- 
ties to w'hieh he is exposed who voluntarily steps forward to be 
a public prosecutor of a christian brother, eminent tor talents and 
«ccupytnga distinguished station in the Presbyterian-church. The 
simple fact creates as it were instinctively, a feeling df disgust 
towards the individual and of indignation against hie conduct. 
Any person can, and almost every person will, apply to such dis- 
turbers of the peace, the language which John applies to Satan 
himself Aceordingfly I have already been branded by net a few, 
" the accuser of the brethren," and motives have been attributed 
to me which are -not mine, either by original conception or by legal 
imputation. Hence, sir, it becomes proper and necessary and just, 
to premise a few remarks In reference tosmyTiresent posture. 

1. Not ail the duties of men and of ministers are pleasant 
Doubtless, ^to have embraced his brother Peter in all the warmth 
of fraternal feeling, would have been exceedingly gratifying to 
the heart of Paul, and most congenial with the spirit of love 
which breathed tlirough his whole conduct: but yet he felt him- 
self constrained to meet him witli the power of displeasure on hia 
brow, and the language of stern rebuke upon his tongue. He 
withstood him to the face, because he waslo be blamed. And thus 
it often happens. The course most agreeable to our feelings Is not 
the course of duly. Who that desires to preserve a conscience 
void of offence toward God and toward man, has never been con- 
strained to meet duties, even of friendship mid love, very trying^ te 
both? 
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% Among duties of this kind, is the very one in question : as iti 
the case of Paul against Peter ; and as contemplated in the consti- 
tution of the Presbyterian church, (Dis. v. 5.) where we are told, 
that ** Process agamst a gospel minister, shall not be commenced, 
unless some person or persons, undertake to make out the 
charge.*^ It is peffectly obvious, that if a minister may and can 
ever be lawfully prosecuted, some person or persons must do it 
Yea, that prosecution for error is in some cases right, is evident 
(Dis. v. 13) " Heresy and schism, may be of such a nature as to in- 
fer deposition : but errors ought to be fully considered." It may 
therefore, according to the Bible and the constitution, be the 
duty sometimes of same person to prosecute a Christian minister. 
Do you demand tbo reasons why I think this time is come, and 
this person i^ before you 1 

3^ This demand I shall meet, not however to justify my motives, 
)^Ut simply to exhibit reasons for my conduct Jifo/Yves unex- 
pressed, it is God*s to judge. ^ All impeachment of these, I leave 
with him. No man has a right to judge motives, only so far as 
they are exhibited in conduct If by look, word, or act, I ^ould 
yiolajbe the law of love, then condemn me ; but not upon the evi- 
dence of evil motives, merely suspected and surniised. It is the 
purpose of my heart in nil this business, to be guided by that 
cuarity wh^ch thinkethooeyil ; and if I be found to err from this 
purpose, it will be through an infirmity of nature, and not through 
unchristian wilfulness. On this point, Mr. Moderator, you will 
please to keep in^mind, that neither quickness, of reply, nor ele- 
yation of voice, becoming disagreeably shrill as it rises, or even 
vehemence of manner in action, are infallible evidences of bad 
temper in ft speaker. By reason of these defects, I have been 
frequently misunderstood in public discussion, and bad feeling 
^as been imputed to me, where there was every thing the re- 
veFS9. in ,the late General Assembly, some of my warmest 
friends of* recent acquaintance, fell into this wrong inference, and 
j9poke to me on this subject; I assured tliem they were mistaken — 
{there was no feeling subn as they supposed. As to waxmth of manner, 
approaching somej;^mes to vehemence, you will bear with it You 
Jpve.to see ^t in the pulpit, and why not in a deliberative, or even 
m a judicial assembly, whan the occasion calls for it? If defect it 
IS, it is one ,whic)) t am not very anxious to correct My soul 
desires not allian/ce >yitt]i hjn) who can speak on the most serious 
and importqint subjects without emotion. If unable to preserve 
the happy medium in this thin£[,let me rather be found among the 
^pthusia8ts than amopg.the phlegmatic& 

4. The great reason why I am before you in the odtous charac- 
ter of a volunteer accuser, is this, that eternal truth is, at stake, 
■Brother Barnes has in these *^ Notes on Romans," impugn^ 
j^me of the leading doctrines of Christianity. To me it appears, 
that be has utter^ sentiments directly at variance with the 
standards of our church, aad Fitb the BiUe: and these, not of 



<»nnparative insignificance, but of vital importance. There- are 
doctrines set forth in this volume, as I Bup^ose, fundamentally 
erroneaus. Nor am I alone in this opinion. That you may b^ 
convinced of this, and thereby disposed to give a more patient 
hearing, let me present the opinions of the gentlemen who con- 
duct the Biblical Repertory. In vol. ii. p. fe, they say, **It is 
now, by many who would be esteemed orthodox, and Calvanistic 
too, considered so absurd to hold the doctrine of the imputation of 
Adam^s^sin to his posterity, that they will not even condescend to 
argue the point and demonstrate its falsehood. If these be correct 
in their views of the subject, it must create some surprise, that all 
theologians, from the days of Augustine, who were not acknow- 
ledged heretics, believed firmly in this doctrine and cnnsiclered 
it as fundamental in the Christian system. Is it err. tainly the 
fact, that these modern impugners of the ancient doctrine of the 
cburch, understand the Scriptures better than all who Jiave gone 
before them 1 Or is it undoubted, that they are endowed \v ilh a 
perspicuity so much superior to that of Augustine, Calvin, Owen, 
and Edwards, that what these thought, after profound considera- 
tion, might be defended as reasonable, is so absurd as not to merit 
a refutation 1 Now we confess ourselves to be of the number of 
those who believe, whatever reproach it may bring upon us from 
a certain quarter, that if the doctrine of imputation be given up, 
the whole doctrine of original sin must be abandoned. And if 
this doctrine be relinquished, then the whole doctrine of redemj)- 
jtioii must fall, and what may then be left of Christianity, they, 
may contend for that will ; but for ourselves, we shall be of 
opinion, that what remains will not be worth a serious struggle." 
Other men then» it seems, and men whose opinions are wont to 
be treated with respect, coincide with me. in opinion. They 
think the doctrine of original sin, including imputation, viz. the 
imputation of Adam^s sin, and necessarily drawing along witli it 
the imputation of Christ's righteousness — the very doctrines, 
whose rejection constitutes the leading error of this Book or 
Notes — these a.re fundarnentaL Deny these, and " what remains 
will not he worth a serious struggle." Reject the covenants- — 
ais this book does most explicitly, and you take away the founda- 
tion of a sinner's hope for eternity. Thus you perceive good 
reasons exist why some person at least should " make out the 
charges," and prosecute to a final issue, and procure 'a sentence 
of condemnation upon errors so fatal to the Christian system. 

5. But, Mr. Moderator, the right of securing such a deci- 
sion by prosecuting an individual minister, is peremptorily denied 
by the accused in this case. " I utterly deny the right,** says he 
"of any man to arraign me before a court, merely to make me the 
occasion for a discussion of an abstract doctrine, in theology, poli- 
tics, or morals." Now if the ground taken by the Brother here 
be correct, I want to know how, and in what form, any man sus- 
taining a ikir moral character, can be tried and convicted of error? 
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Is it in any case right to try a man for teaching error ? What 
is the design in every such triall Is it to wreak vengeance upon 
the man 1 Is his punishment the object 7 or is it the vindication 
^ of the truth ? Doubtless the latter is the great aim of all disci- 
* pline and all censure. To remove the oftenCe of teaching error^ 
and to bring back the wanderer from his erratic course mto the 
paths of truth, are the only legitimate objects. But Brother Bsirnes 
would have you believe that my object must be to see him pu- 
nished, his character ruined, his usefulness cut short Oh ! Mr. 
Moderator, how I would rejoice to see his usefulness increased 
tenfold, his character for consistency as a Presbtyerian minister, 
shine forth, and his person and life escape censure and punishment 
from all but the known enemies of the truth, and thus our beloved 
Zion relieved frono the agonies she endures in consequence of the 
errors in this book and elsewhere published to the world. These are 
among the important objects in view. But the Brother says thebj 
** A proposition should have been submitted to the Presbytery, to 
organize itself into a court of judges, on a trial of skiU in contro- 
versy, and the propositions should have been submitted for discus- 
sion ; and charges should not have been brought against a minis- 
ter of the gospel." Surely this was written for public amuse- 
ment and diversion : that the minds of men might not dwell upon 
the merits of this case ; but be lashed into a foam of indignation 
against the wanton murderer of ministerial reputation.' In replvf 
let me ask, suppose such a proposition had been made to the id 
Presbytery, what would they have said ! They would have said, 
Sir, you are mistaken. This is not a court of abstract casuistry. 
We cannot engage in such trifles. Where is your authority 
in the Constitution of the Church for demanding such a trial ? — 
Show us the authority by which we are bound to sit and judge 
in such a case. On the contrary, the last General Assembly 
marked out the true constitutional course. True, the Assembly of 
1831, did say in reference to these very questions, •* If they be 
answered, they had better be discussed and decided in the»ij 
separate from the case of Mr. Barnes." (Minutes p. 1'80:) But 
then there is no authority in our Standards, by which a church 
court can be compelled to judge on abstract questions. They 
may do it if they choose, but there is no obligation, and we 
choose to decline. The last Assembly prescribed the proper 
course, — (see Minutes, p. 26.) ** the fair and unquestionable mode 
of procedure is, if the author [of a book alleged to contain errorj 
be alive, and known to be of our communion, to institute process 
against him ; and give him a fair and constitutional trial." If 
therefore you desire a les;al decision on these points, we say, with 
that wise Assembly, "institute process against him; and give 
him a fair and constitutional trial. And until you do this, we beg 
leave to decline all action in the case.^' Such, Mr. Moderator, 
would have been your answer. Such It must have been a^eea- 
bly to the .principles of common sense, as they are embodied in 
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both. 

6. But in pressing this point of abstract and moral procesB, Mr. 
Barnes gives occasion to me for another remark, viz : That in 
bringing these charges, I do iiot originally publish him as an 
errorist, and thereby assail his character. For he very adrMtly 
.«08iimes*the singular positipn as trae, that, until these charges 
were made out, nobody in all the world httd ever heard that be 
was suspected of maintaining doctrines contrary to our standards? 
»* Suppose,** says he, »* that Dr. Jnnkin had arraigned me before a 
court having competent jurisdiction, on a charge of adulteiy,— 
Suf^Mse that the &ct was proclaimed abroad, aiKl suspicions were 
excited, and counsel was employed, and a jury empannelled. 
Suppose the public mind had had time to be agitated on the sub* 
ject, and a strong bias should set against my character, and peace 
should ^ee from raj family, and my public work should be cloe«d. — • 
And then suppose that the public should be gravely told, that all 
this Was niot designed to injure iTie, but to settle some mooted 
points about the crime in question ; and that all this array of in* 
dictment,and of testimony, and of trial, had been merely to bring 
op the subject' before the t^ribonal in order to obtain a decisiop op 
the law. And would it he possible for the community to repress 
its indignation against conduct like this 1** Now, Mr. Moderator, 
let me anticipate the obvious tendency and design of thi^ illustra- 
tion, and prevent the rimng of yours, and die public's indignation, 
by stating, that the cases are about as dissimilar as they can we)} 
be imagined. (I.) The Brother has never been aTraigned before 
the public law for the crime of adultery : but all the world Jmoioa 
that for many years he has been, not secretly ivspectedyhv^t pubHe- 
If accused of holding the errors here charged. For six years the 
religious press, and in some degree the secular press, have groaned 
under the weight of this controversy. The charge of ccwmption iii 
tlie Post Office Department was not more^6lie andjf^agmnf, than 
was the charge of hisholding and teaching error, before f Ac^ecbarges 
were written. It is therefore all idle and worse than idle, to insinu- 
ate that I have given origin to these matters-— have ** published 
them abroad" — have •* excited suspicions ;" to destroy ministerial 
character." No, Sir, 1 never drew a pen — never published a line 
of the volumes that have been poured out upon the public, 
within the last six years: and therefore I feel it to be unkind in 
Brother Barnes, to attempt to represent me as an agitator, coming 
in afber **the agitations of that time had died somewhat away,^ 
and opening afresh the bleeding wounds of a convalescent churchy ( 
"The agitations of thai time had died spmewhat away," token 
these charges were brought Had they indeed 1 What! in March 
J835 I Why, Mr. Moderator, how was it in the preceding Gene- 
ral Assembly? Were there no *^ agitations" there ? No, not a 
mountain wave 1-^No, not a rolling billow and a sweeping tern- 
j^st ; Wh7 theft does my ^f^ber throw out so unkind an \xmm- 
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adoal Why does he seem to wisb it understood that I intruded* 
like an evil angel, into the peaceful paradise of the Presbyteriao 
church, and threw all into agitation, and angry strife 1 But (2.) 
The hypothesis he p/esents iUustrates the correctness of the re- 
marks I made about abstract judicial process and its absurdity, 
whilst it differs from the present case in another moat material 
point ; viz : That a charge of adultery directly impoaches moral 
character, but a charge of teaching error does not A {3d) point of 
dissimilarity is, that the one oQence exposes to civil pains and peaal-< 
ties: the other does not ]jet me however pass upon your Botiee 
the (1.) as the chief point here;. In preferring these charges I 
proclaimed nothing new. It was universally known that BroUier 
Barnes was supposed by many to hold those opinions. Indeed he 
himself has stated it " Charges,'* he says, *' similar to those had 
been alleged against me. Those accusations had been laid before 
the General Assembly J* Why then — for I repeat a qaestion: 
why insinuate that the prosecutor has raised this sto^fm? On the 
contrary, let me propose a query now, which I meant to press home 
hereafter, viz : Who intruded this controversy into the Presbytery 
of Philadelphia, and the Synod too? Did the skies lower and the 
lightnings play and the^ thunders roar and the rains deFcend and 
the .flood^ beat upon this city of brotherly love, prior to the intro- 
duction of Brother Barnes* ^' Way of Salvation ]'* 

7. There are special reasons inducing me to undertake this un- 
pleasant service for the church. (1.) I once belonged to the 
flame Presbytery with Mr. Barnes; had lived in the midst of the 
agitatioBs growing, aa I always supposed, out of his peculiar 
opinions; had many opportunities of marking the origin, and 
spread of the leaven at work in the mass, and had some little 
knowledge of the brethren in and around Philadelphia — their pe-. 
culiar temperament and talents, (2.) I do not now belong to 
that Synod. For more than two years I had ceased to mingle in 
the deliberations of any of its Presbjrteries. This, it- appeared to 
me, wBs a fiivourable circumstance. Removed to a distance, not 
too great to prevent accurate observation of passing events ; nor 
too small to ke^ me in the whirl of excitement caused by the 
new theology, I really thought I could look calmly on the scene* 
and form a tolerably correct estimate of passing event*). There- 
fore, (8.) I had observed one of the necessary practical efiecta of 
the protraction of these great controversies, vizu a waning of the 
cahse of Presbyterian ism in this city. Grieved to see such a 
practical result of the controversy, it occurred to me that the 
« cause must be removed, or the evil must increase^ Convinced, 
»» I stiU am, that the true answer to the chureb's complaint, 
^ Why is my pain perpetual, and my wound incurable^ which re« 
fuseth to be healed 1** (Jer. xv. 18,) la found in the &ct stated by 
the same prophet, (vL 14) "Thev have -healed also the hurt of 
the'^dawghter of my people slightly, saying, peace, peace, when 
th^m is no pe^ce," J would not avoid the opinipnf that the maoL 
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who would seiso tbe probe, run it deep into the festering wound, 
and open up the secret springe of its irritation ; though he must 
first expect the maledicUoos of the patient, would nevertheless 
do her the hiprhest service, and ultimately win her gratitude and 
love, (4.) I had, been thrown occasionally into the agitations of 
eceiesiastical strife, and though naturally excitable and quick in 
temperament, it really appeared to me that prudence and grace 
night carry me through this storm, as well as others. Or, to 
ch^ge the figure, I hA seen the probe applied, the patient and 
the operator both writhe, and yet the happiest results follow. 
<5.) I had been a pastor, and knew someUiin£;^^ of a pastor?s cares, 
and toils, and joys, and sorrows ; and thereSre was of opinion, 
that my sympathies stood ready to shield .the brother from any 
severity which truth might drop from my tongue, (d.) The 
republication of the old declines of ''-Tub Way of StAiiVATioii,'^ 
of which tbe General Assembly of 1881, had said it ** cooXaana 
a number of ung^uarded and objectionable passaffes; ^et is the 
Assembly «f opinion, that especmily after the ex^aoations which 
are given by him (Mr. B.) of those passages, the Presbytery 
ought to have suffered the whole to pass^witbrat further notice." 
This republication of the same doctrines, in a ferm more objeo* 
tionable than befere, and freed from tbe gloss of explanations, has 
fiurljr- opened the door, and iuvited a prosecution, which stands 
entirely detached from the former collisions. (7.) The general in- 
terests of the church,, in her charitable enterprises, have been long 
paralyzed by these aghationa Brethren have been compelled to 
stand in an attitude of resbstance ageunst innovation, anid to ex- 
pend much force in this way, which they might, and doubtless 
would, have expended in the noUe enterprises of the dayr bvt 
for the necessity under which they were laid of defi^ding theiv 
own firesides against the intrusions of a new theology. Now, I 
say, let us come up and discuss and decide, once for all^ the whole 
mattera at issue. Let the old landmarks of truth be sought for, 
add the lines be well ascertained, that every man may know his 
own territory,, and the spot where he is to stand or fall. 

These are the leading reasons why this process is begun. Bui 
brother Barnes haa s variety of objections to the present prosecutoi 
'mparticukur, (1.) lie belongs to a difiSereiit Presbytery from him- 
self Tiiis is my (2.) reason above stated, and I think it a good 
and substantial one, why I may lawfully prosecuta (3^^^^ 
brother himself was of good and ihir standing with his own 
Presbytory and church. . Answer. (a). That he stood fair with his 
people, if he was known to teach dangerous doctrine, is a good 
reason why some person should make out the charges. For if 
his own people were dissatisfied with his doctrine, it would be 
evidence that they were not in danger of being dmwn away from 
the true Presbyterian standards. (6},That his standing with his 
Presbytery was fkirywas to have been expected; be«ause it was 
created explicitly and expreaslx for his protection^ and all were- 
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exeltNled fVom itf who mk^kl be 8ti|ipoeed in danfrer of disturbing' 
him for bis beliefs Henee l£e indispeni^ble necessity of his prosecu- 
tor being of another Presbytery. (9.) Mr. Barnes seems to object, 
becaaise he-** was pursuing peacefully the duties of a most arduous 
pastoral charge, requiring all my timetnd strength; and, indeed, 
exhausting the vigour ofliie, and* rapidly undermining my c<m8ti- 
tution^ by arduous and incessant duties;*' Ch \ Sir, if Mr. B. bad 
met the-requireiment of his '^'most Urduous pastoral charge*''^ 
had he devoted "all his time and strength j" ^the vigour i>f his 
life,'* and '^his constitution,'* sacredly to pastoral duties, you had 
never heard of this prosecution :^r then these ** Notes** biid never 
been written ; and hundreds of thousands of Presbyterian youth, 
4nd hoary heads too, had never been endangered by the alarming 
doctrines of this book. No, Sir, thiis brother did not devote <* afi 
his time and strength, and vigour of lite^ to pastoral kibonrs^ He 
must extend, what I must think, the baleful influence of ^* a num- 
ber of unguarded and objectiooabre*^ doctrines over the length and 
breadth of the land. He must needs write a book, containing tbe 
most ** objectionable'* doctrines of his celebrated sermon, and 
thrust it forth among our Sunday schools and Bible classes, and 
churches and people, that thus he may teach to tens of thousands 
senttments subversive of our entire system of doctrines. Thus, 
the fire which was smothered under, by tbe slightly healing poli* 
cy of the Assembly of 1831, is, by the breath of this peaceful 
brother, blown into a flame that sweeps across the continent. 
Then fVom the meekness of his peaceful retreat he looks forth 
upon this tempest ef flre^ and placidly complains that the uproar 
produced by the eflbrts to extinguish it, has disturbed the quie^ 
ness of his retreat Oh ! that he had paused but a little for reflec- 
tion — that he had considered the possibility of the refluent flame 
sweeping through the branches of his own olive tree, and there 
drinking up the oil of his own consolations.' (4.) These charges 
are substantially the same with those once before the Assembly. 
So they are, and the Assembly condemned the sermon on ** The 
Way of Salvation,** as ** containing a number of unguarded and 
oiijectionable passages,'^ (Min» p. 180;) but exculpat^ tbe writer 
on the ground of explanations given ; and yet now in this book of 
Notes^ we have similar expressions without an attempt to disguise 
by explanations. (5.) Personal injury I had never sustained at the 
hand of brother Barnes, and hence, he infers, I could not properly 
be an accuser. "To Dr. Junkin,*' says he, "I had done no injury." 
And again, "By bringing these charges, Dr. Junkin alleges, im- 
pliedly, that he has been injured, either persanaily^ or as one of 
the Christian comnmnity. If not injured in one of these senses^ 
there could have been no justifiable preteuce for bringing them." 
On the contrary, if the accused had injured me particularly, it 
would have b^en a constitutional bar against my prosecuting; 
T^t. onr book says, that " Great caution ought to be exercised 
in receiving accusations from any person who is known to indolge 
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ft msd^nant spirit towaid the accused-— or who is deeply inte^ 
rested, in any respect, in the conviction of the accused." Now, 
injury received, afibrds some ground at least to suspect " a malig- 
nant spirit toward the accu8ed,"-and an interest in his convic- 
tion. (6.) Another reason why I should not prosecute is thus 
etated : ** His opinions I have not attacked." How this obser- 
vation escaped the writer, it is difficult to surmise. My opinions 
are contained in the Confession of Faith and Catechisms, and 
these are most uhceremoniouEdy attacked in this book. The very 
language of the Catechism is quoted in derision on page 117, 
thus, ** What idea is conveyed to men of common understanding 
by the expression they sinned in him 1" And on page 10 and page 
128, the leading doctrines of the Confession are stated and rejec- 
ted with indignity. How then could it be said ** His opinions I 
had not attacked r' (7.) I am President of a College; and there- 
fi>ie ought not to bring charges. ** Why should Dr, Junkin 
feel himself called on to stand ibrth a& the defender of orthodoxy, 
and as the accuser of his brethren ? Why should the president 
of a' literary institution feel himself called on to bring solemn 
and grave charges of error against a pastor in another Presby- 
tery ?" In replying to this Hem in brother Barnes* '^Defbnce," iir 
low me to observe, that I never oould see just reasons .why Presi- 
dents of Colleges, many of whom have charges vnetly more im- 
portant to the church at large, than any mere pastoral char|fe 
can be, should, because of their office, be deprived of any minis- 
terial right Why ^ould men, who certainly need as much dse^i" 
sion of character as any other class of citizens, be shut up to the 
necessity and degradation of everlasting fluctuation ? Is it come 
to this, in a country that glories in free discussion, and in a state 
where ** the freetsommunication of dioughts and opinions** is de- 
clared to be ** one of the inalienable rights of man,** that, boweyer 
general the ri^ht of opinion and ther privilege of publishing it, the 
entire class who conduct literary institutions, are put under the 
ban of proscription I Must presidents of colleges necessarily be 
men of indecision in all matters of doctrinal telief 1 Or if they 
may be permitted to entertain opinions upcm questions of ^eat 
interest to the church and'the country, must they be excessively 
cautious and reserved in their ptiblicationi Ghi the contraryris 
it not entirely befitting those who are entrusted with the govern- 
ment of youth, with especial regard to the development of their 
faculties and the training of their minds to habits of decided and 
independent action, to form hr themselves, catUiously and pru- 
dentty, and to express on all proper occasions, explicitly, openly, 
and honestly, the moral and religious principles by which them- 
selves, and their institutions are governed ? Is there a class of 
men in the whole community, whose opinions that community 
have a deeper interest and a better right to know 1 

Now it may be proper here to state that some friends did ad- 
vise me, in reference to these agitations of the church, to be quiet, 

2 
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and take no part in them: and I conhat the advice seemed very pkth 
aible ; and when the first trial of Mr. Barnes in the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia eane on, it providentially turned up, that a prior en' 
gagement called me to a distance from the scene, and I was glad 
of it : and shonld still have been pleased to escape the unhappi- 
nees of this position. But then every minister has come under 
solemn obligiEition to maintain the doctrines of our standards 
against all opposition, and wherever and whenever the God cf 
providence shall present opportunity : and there fore^ though oftea 
tempted to stand a&r off and witness the noble strife ft>r truth, I 
still met mv ordination vows. They forbade shrinking. They 
told me of claims upon conscience, prior to those of any literarjr 
institutien, and of more fearful import* The peculiar official re- 
lation to a titeiury institution, does not appear te cancel the obligap 
tions officially borne to the church, nor eoniStitute a barrier in- 
superable to enduring the odium of prosecution. Some think 
otherwise, however; and I eould name the Presbyterian minister 
who sent his daughter to a Roman Catholic seminary, and his son 
to Lafayette college : and who removed the former because her 
Bible was taken from her, and the latter, because the president 
had {Mfosecuted Mr. Barnes. A similar spirit appears to have 
moved the. brother to make this objection to his prosecutor* On 
the Monday preceding the publication of the '* Dsfbmcs," brother 
Barnes and I met in Broadway, and had some conversation i in the 
course of which he inquired, whether I had come on with a view 
to do something for the college : I frankly replied, that that waa 
my sole business in New York. On Saturday his Defence ap- 
peared, modified, you will observe, and amenSbd for the peculiar 
benefit of the college. Whether the giving of this blow had any 
influence upon the mind of the brother and of the editors, in hurry- 
ing forth the Defence so many weeks before a word of argument 
hed been ofiered on the other side, the world will judge. Whe- 
ther such an attack be consistent with that meekness vhich tarns 
the other cheek, when one . has been smitten, the church will 
judge. 

An (8) objection to the present prosecution isf that no general 
name is given to the charges — the term* heresy is not introduced— 
*• no charge of crime was alleged, nor even of heresy,^* This ob- 
jection was made in Presbytery, but not until nearly three months 
after the charges were received and admitted to lie, and a time 
was appointed for the trial : and, not until the trial was just com- 
mencing, was it discovered that the important word heresy was 
omitted in the charges. And so pleased were some of the mem- 
bers with this discovery, that it was actually moved and carried 
not to proceed unless the prosecutor would take back his charges 
and alter them by the insertion of that desirable term. In oppo- 
sition to such a dismissal of the case and shrinking from a trial, 
I alleged several reasons. (1) The use of the term heresy is cal- 
culated to excite terrific apparitions in the public mind In for-^ 
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met times herHicB werettnoeremoniooBly burnt, and our imigfiiM* 
tions are scarcely capable or strict subjection to truth when w« 
allow ourselves to talk about heresy : we still associate the gibbet 
and the stake; the dungeon at best and the rack, with the very 
name of heretic The terra was therefore omitted* It was felt 
to be unnecesmry and utterly undesirable to use exciting epithets 
-—epithets calculated to inflame popular feeling, and draw forth 
public indignation. It was politic in the prosecutor; and he is al- 
ways desirous to act with prudence and poHcv whenever principle 
will allow of it. He was sacredly resolved m>m the outset to ab- 
stain from all language calculated to excite improper feelinff. 
Nothing is ever gamed to the cause of truth by the use of harm 
epithets; and few such there are, that, when used seriouriy, are 
better calculated to wound tender sensibilities and call up the 
worst feelings of humanity, than to charge a roan with being a 
heretic. All this it was my purpose to avoid, and the result 
shows that the purpose was wise and good. But now miffht not 
the question be asked, why did brother Barnes and the Presbytery 
so much desire the terra heresy to be introduced 1 Did they wim 
to avail themselves of this handle to work against the prosecutioni 
Were 4ihey sorry at not obtaining this advantage and means of 
ereathig popular excitement ? Why, Mr. Moderator, some of the 
very court themselves could not repress their own imaginations; 
but although the charge was not for heresy expressly, they could 
see, and h«Bir, and speak of nothing else. The horrible visions of 
the tormenting engines and the stake were continually before the 
minds of some: and the dreadful idea of burning the heretic 
haunted their iniaginations. Now if that fearful word did these 
things in the green tree what must have been the effect of throw* 
kig this torch among the dry leaves, agitated by every passmg 
wind ? Surely these brethren would not wish to bring the most 
R^mn and important decisions of a church court under the violent 
influence of popular commotion! And surely therefore you will 
admit, it was wise to leave out every ^unnecessary and ob- 
noxious term. But vagueness of the term was alleged as a 
reason, and the chief reason, why it was not employed. It is 
a general term which no man can define with logical preci- 
sion. It would cost this Presbytery more time and labour, pro- 
bably, to tell what heresy is, than to try this whole case. There 
is not much probability that a week's discussion wouldenable 
you to settle this one term. What is.here^ here, may be ortho- 
doxy there. What is heresy with one, may be but a slight error 
witn another. Now I hate and abhor vague and undefinable 
terms. There is nothing better calculated to entangle discussion, 
and to mystify argument. This it was my purpose to avoid. I 
wished to deal in specifics, net in generalities; to point out with 
the utmost precision the errors of the accused, as set foith in this 
Vipk. Our Book of Discipline speaks of erwtfl na being more or 
lew dangerous-^they *« ought to be carefully eoneddered; whether 
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they strike at the vitals of religion, and are indiwtrioaeljF spread; 
or whether they arise from the weakness of the human under- 
standing,* and are not likely to do much injury.*'- This matter I 
wished to leave for the Presbytery. I have laid down the posi- 
tions which I think are taught in these Notes, and are daa- 
gerous errors. They are laid down with all the precision of 
which! was capable. I have done my best; if that is bad, be it 
so; but pass no censure for want of plainness, and clearness, and 
explicitness. You will probably find them too {dain end clear 
and specific to admit of mystification. (^.) Another reason for 
omitting the vague term heresy^ was, that it is not defined in the 
constitution of our church. This was admitted in the Presbytery; 
and was therefore not expanded and pressed, nor shall it be here. 
It may be proper, however, to add, what will appear upon the fiice 
of the Presbytery's records, (if ever they see the light,) that when 
the V charges were reeeived and admitted as charges, and a day 
appointed fbr the trial, there was no objection made on this, or an^ 
other ground of informality, except as to the references. This 
objection was an after thought, and probably owed its conception 
to the brother who intimated, Tery unkindly, as some thought, 
that I had refused the term heresy, because I was afraid to meet 
the responttbility and the risk of a prosecution for slander at the 
bar of a civil court The quarter whence this remark carae,'*' 
made me feel it the more. I thought that brother, with whom, 
in the days of other times, I had taken sweet counsel — Oh, Mr, 
Moderator, it was sweet counsel, when we drank in the same* 
blessed truths from the same blessed lips — when we niingled our 
prayers at the same throne of grace in the social meeting— ^when 
we went up to the house of God in compai^ — when we mingled 
our sighs and tears over the symbols of our Saviour's sorrows. I 
thought that brother had known me too well to impute to me 
such baseness as shrinking firom the moral responsibilities of the 
position in which 1 had voluntarily placed myself. But alas, since 
those halcyon days, another gospel has saluted his ears, and ano* 
ther philosophy has won his heart But I am anticipating the 
(2d) remark here. Brother Barnes' imputation of disingenuity or 
baseness, against my ministerial character, is as unwortlnr of him- 
self as it is unjust to me. He would not have done it of his own 
motion. I feel confident he has been ill advised. Yet he has 
done it indistinctly, perhaps ; but eyes there are which have de- 
tected it Speaking of the omission of the term heresy, he reite- 
rates the charge of "shrinking" — of want of moral courage, and 
adda, " it has thrown an air of mystery over all this transaction, 
which it is difficult to reconcile with the principles of the New 
Testament, and with the requirements of the Presbyterian church 
in regard to the characterpf its ministers." The present prose. 

• Rev. George Dafiicld, who had heen my fellow student ander Dr 
Mason. 
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cutor kas never insinuated an impeachment of the motives and 
moral integrity of the defendant in this case ; and he scorns to 
defend his own, even at ** Caesar's judgment seat,'' to which his 
brother has appealed, and whiiher he has dragged him. He only 
regrets, that a remark so difficult to reconcile witli the spirit of 
kindness which had hitherto characterized this discussion, should 
have dropped from his brother's pen. Of a similar character is 
the insinuation, that the prosecutor is influenced by the spirit of 
pride, vanity, and self-conceit **No man has a right to arraign 
me, to give him the occasion of displaying his talent, or eloquence, 
or learning." Such remarks are unworthy of the writer and hia 
subject Had they proceeded from me, i think the law of chanty 
would administer a reproof at the bar of conscience. 

On the principle of interpretation adopted by Mr. Barnes, and the 
manner of his applying it, you will indulge a few remarka It is 
thus stated in the premce : " The design has been to state, what 
appeared to the author to be the real meaning of the apostle, with- 
out any regard to any theological system; and without any defer- 
ence to the opinion of others, farther than the respectful deference 
and candid examination, which are due to the opinions of the 
learned, the wise and the good who have made this epistle their 
study." And in his defence he says, " It was, further, my inten- 
tion in preparing these notes, not to be influenced in the interpret- 
ation by a regard to any creed, or confession of faith, whatever. 
I make this frank avowal, because it is the deliberate and settled 
purpose of my mind ; and because it is the principle by which I 
always expect to be governed." 

My first remark, is, that no man more admires "decision of 
character," independence of mind, freedom of thought and action, 
than I do: nor would any rea^nable man go farther in resisting 
all unjust encroachment upon the glorious privilee^e of indepen- 
dent tb inking. Accordingly, it has long been a standing rule with 
roe, when about to expound a text or context, first to study the 
naked scripture, generally in the original, without note or com- 
ment ; lest the weight of a commentator's opinion should bias my 
own judgment in the sifiing of terms. Afiertoards my rule has 
been, to examine authorities, and compare them with the resultf 
of my own cogitations This rule I learned at the feet of our 
Gamaliel, and twenty years practice has confirmed the opinion d 
its practical wisdom. But this latter half of the rule is founded 
on the principle of 

My second remark, viz. That independence of mind, does not 
consist in supercilious contempt of other men's opinions. Real 
humility, appears to me, entirely consistent with unflinching in* 
dependence. To possess real decision, a man must possess clear* 
ness of perception and accuracy of discrimination : for truth is the 
foundation of this quality. It is the soul's perception of the trut^ 
that gives promptitude ^n counsel and firmness in purpose. If a 
man, without this perception, assert his claim to decision of cha«> 

2* 
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racter, he mistakes self-sufficiency for independence of mind, and 
brute obstinacy for the highest intellectual attainment; 

3. 1 dissent from the rule as laid down by Mr. Barnes for another 
reason, viz. that every man is bound, by the highest authority, to 
interpret scripture in consistency with scripture — *• according to 
theanalogy of tlie faith." Rom. xii. 6. No man is at liberty to take 
any given text, and construe its terms according to their plain, na- 
tural meaning, irrespective of the drift and force of the writer. 
You are bound to look at the train of his thought and reasoning, 
and, if it be at all practicable, without an utter crucifixion of 
language, to understand his terms in the given passage, consist* 
ently with that train, honesty requires you so to do. To do Other- 
wise is to *' handle the word of God deceitfully.'* But I am 
aware, that in these notes, " the analogy of the faith" is made to 
mean ** the measure of faith" and faith is made to mean " the ear- 
traortfinary endowment bestowed on ihem by the gift of prophecy," 
and that '*they had the power o^ using their prophetic gifts as toe 
have the ordinary faculties of our minds ; and of course ofedmsing 
them also." And hence "the propriety of regulating this office by 
apostolic authority." (See Notes, p. 262.) Now it appears to me, 
that the spirit of supernatural revelation, conferring *'• extraordina- 
ry endowment," it is not at the prophet's option to abuse. Nor 
can I see how it should be necessary, for one prophet, — I mean a 
truly inspired man, to lay down restraining rules for another. A 
true prophet, supernaturally inspired, indeed may prescribe tests 
by which to try the prophets ; but where the Spirit of God is in a 
man, foretelling events, I cannot think that even Balaam can go 
one word beyond what the Lord puts into his mouth : hence this 
whole interpretation is unfair, it does violence to the apostle's 
meaning and language. It is contrary to the *' analogy of the 
faith." But the reason why this is preferred, appears at the close. 
It is to obviate this very use which I have made of it — ^lest it should 
be applied **io systems of theology" and demand '* that we should 
interpret the Bible so as to accord with the system"— contained 
in itself. The first thing to be done toward the exposition of any 
piece of writing is, to read it all-over, and thereby to ascertain 
its general drift — its grand, leading substance — its system. This 
ascertained, we are to be guided by this iQ disposing of the mi- 
nuter parts of its detail. Now this the Presbyterian church has ' 
done. This every minister of that church has solemnly declared 
in the &ce of heaven and earth, that he has done, in reference to 
the Bible. This declaration he has made in his ordination vows. 
He has told the church, that he has examined the Bible — that, 
though he does not pretend to understand all of it, in all its minute 
parts; yet, that he has arranged in his own mind, its gfrand lead- 
ing thoughts — he has set up the great land-marks of truth, and 
now he solemnly pledges himself to be guided by these in his sub- 
sequent researches. This pledge is jpst and reasonable ; and he 
can neither be a just nor a reasonable interpreter of Scripture who 
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will withhold such pledgp^ : he must be exposed to perpetual danger 
of handling the word of God, if not deceitfully, at least erroneous- 
ly.' But no man can be a Presbyterian minister until after he 
has given such pledge. His ordination vow embraces the confess 
sion, as containing the systems of doctrines taught in the holy 
Scriptures. Now I contend that such pledge cannot be reconciled 
with the language above quoted. Mr. B. professes to have given 
what he supposes, •* without any regard to any theological system," 
to be the meaning of the apostle. Whereas neither he norany 
other man has any right, or can have any right to interpret this 
particular section of Scripture without any regard to the tneologi* 
cal system laid down in the Bible. It is right to make the ge- 
neral drift of scripture bear upon particular parts and mould their 
interpretation : and a right to construe them " without any regard'* 
to this, would be a right to do wrong : which no man can ever po9« 
sess. ** 1 mean that the mould should be first formed" in general 
—it is formed in the general system of the Scriptures and the 
particulars are to be understood accordingly. The workman has 
no right to chissel any one stone from the quarry into whatever 
Bhape he may think it will bestsiiit: thus proceeding, the temple in- 
stead of coming together stone to stone, without ** the sound of 
hammer or axe or any tool of iron," would exhibits scene of coo> 
fusion and noise not excelled by Babel's tower. On the contrary, 
every workman that is worthy to lift up his tool in the prepara- 
tion of any one stone, is bound to shape it for its deslined positicm 
in the building. He must be directed by the relative position — 
the analogy, which it bears to the whole structure. Moses was 
bound to make all things, even to the minutest pin, according to 
the pattern showed him in the mount. And every expositor of 
holy scripture is bound, in common honesty, to have an eye to, 
and to be influenced by the system of doctrines taught in the 
Bible. Now that system every Presbyterian minister has solemn- 
ly declared to be set forth in the Confession of Faith. That it is 
thus set forth in explicit terms — printed in a distinct book by It- 
self, surely does it no prejudice. It is certainly as safe there, and 
ad available to each individual, as though it were unwritten and 
unprinted ; but remained floating among the less fixed and stable 
conceptions of his own mind. 

Here then is the grand paralogism of Mr. Barnes in reference to 
creeds. He admits iSeir great principle, where it is applied to a 
given portion of Scripture ex. gr. to this epistle: but he denies the 
same principle in its application to the whole Bible and the grand 
system of. doctrines therein taught Hence an inconsistency, 
amounting, in my view, to a direct contradiction, within a very 
short space. He glories in having been free from the entangle- 
ments of all creeds-shaving proceeded ** witliout any regard to 
any existing theological system." — "He is supposed to 6e respon- 
sible not at all for its impinging on uny theological system ; nor is 
he to be cramped by any frame-work of feith which hag been 
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reared around the Bible/' And, directly in the teeth of these 
declarations, he' say8, '* Imay here be permitted to state that I 
am no enemy to creeds and confessions. Never have I penned 
a sentence against them ; and no man has ever heard me speak in 
their disparagement, or condemnation." An utter disregard to the 
Confession of Faith — a boasted recklessness whether he ofiend» 
against its doctrines or not, is not speaking in its disparagement ! 
This conduct istiot penning a word against it!! 

fiut I remark farther, that into this paralogism and consequent 
self^ontradiction, he has been led by a correctly, and I doubt not« 
Inadvertently assumed false position; viz: That the Confession of 
Faith contams a system of human dogmas, and not the system 
taught in the holy Scriptures. For, obviously, if the truths of the 
Bible are binding upon the conscience of its interpreter, they 
are so binding, whether they are trans printed into another book 
or remain in their original position. And if in the Confession, 
they are the truths of God's word — the system of doctrines therein 
taught, do they cease to bind the conscience, because of their local 
position I Do these doctrines become mere human dogmas, simply . 
because a human pen has transcribed them ! Or, tecause they 
are exposed in a varied phraseology ! Assuredly the Brother's 
objections to any influence whatever from the Confession, is based 
on the assumption, that its truths are human, not divine — not the , 
truths of the Bible, but the dogmas of men. Tiiis is the proto- 
pseudos of all those who have unfortunately received into their 
system the errors of anti-confessionism, and alsa of those who have 
inhaled the exhilerating gas of free inquiry, decision of charac* 
ter, independence of thought and a judgment utterly unbiased 
by all the opinions of all who have gone ^fore them. 

4. But my fourth remark is, that the writer of these. notes has 
mournfully departed from his own rule. I do not sav designedly.: 
and he himself admits, that ^ unconsciously** he may have departed 
from it; for he does not *' assume a freedom from bias, and from 
the prejudice of opinion.*' The propriety of his admission will, 
appear to his reader, upon reflection on the two following observa* 
tions. (I.) Mr. Barnes could not have written the following sen- 
tences without having some reference to some confession of fliith. 
** Yet men have not been satisfied with that — [The fact of Adam's 
flill, and man's consequent misery.] They have sought for a theory 
to account for it. And many suppose they have found it in the 
doctrine that the sin of Adam is imj^ed^ or set over by an arbi- 
trary arrangement to beings otherwise innocent, and that they are 
held to be responsible for a deed committed by a man .thousands 
of years before they were born. This is the theory ; and men 
insensibly forget that iti* mere theory,^ — (Notes p. 10.) Now I 
ask, where did the Brother find this " theory 1" Who, that has 
read the Presbyterian Confession^ can be at a lo£« for the right 
ansi^rert How thea could he say — "in preparing these Notes, I 
have never had the Westminster Confesson of Faith before meV* 
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*' Nor have 1 ever fhimed a sentence with any desire or intention 
that it should in any way depart from any such confession !** I 
am glad he threw in the saving parenthesis, ^ to the best of my 
recollection,^ and I am truly glad, that human recollection is de- 
fective. Again. — "Various attempts have been made to explain 
this [the connexion between Adam's sin and our ruin.] **Tbe 
most common has been, that Adam was the representative of 
the race; that he was a covenant head, and that his sin was 
inlputed to his posterity, and that they were Held liable to punish- 
ment (or it as if they had committed it themselves. But to this 
there are great and insuperable objections.'* p. 128. Again 
I ask, where did the Brother find this explanation, which he re- 
jects. *' Has it no respect to any framework of faith that has 
heen reared around the Bible !" Oh mv Brother, how my heart 
mourns over such declarations as these ; for dost not thou know, that 
this is the great, leading, distinguishing feature of the Calvin istic 
system taught in the standards of our Church ? Take this doc- 
trine out of the Westminster Confession, and where is the sys- 
• tem ? Who does not know, that this doctrine of representation, 
covenant headship and imputation, is the very doctrine that consti- 
tutes the thread of its unity, and makes it a system 1 (2.) My 
other observation is, that there is a system lying back in the 
author's mind, whether he is consdious of it or not, a model, or 
frame work of doctrine, by which he has been uniformly influ- 
enced in his exposition. I mean the system of error, summed up 
in these ten <^harges. If it shall appear that those, errors are 
tauffht, and that they are the exact opposite of the sjrstem set 
forth in our standards ; then you will see, that the expositor came 
up to his work with his ^stem already made — all the pieces and 
parts of his frame fitted and jointed, and put together and pinned 
ftst : yea, and weatherboarded and closed in completely : so thar 
Paul must stay within its pale, and only put out his head, and see 
and be seen, and speak and be spoken to, by and through the propet 
apertures and openings of Brother Barnes' framework. Now Mr, 
Moderator, it would be curious indeed, if this were true. But it is 
true : and I shall prove it by Brother Barnes' own words. He had 
framed his opinions before he came to this work of writing notes. 
Whether prematurely or not, is not mine to say ; but he had 
framed them, and the pertinacity with which he has held to them 
shows that he, at least, thought they were correct. He says, "J 
have not changed my viWs materially since I was licensed to 
preach the gospel." Clearly then his Notes were written under 
the modeling influence of these views. But further. — " In the The- 
ological Seminary at Princeton, my views, which were the same aa 
now, were fully known." The italics are mine. They are designed 
to impress upon your mind the important fact, that the Brother's 
views, his opinions, his system of doctrines, the sentiments which 
he considered true — his framework of &ith were the same when 
be was a green student of theology, before he was presumed to 
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hare thoroughlyr^Uy* &^ laboriously run the round of theologieftl 
iitudies, the same as now ! Hence you perceive that under this 

rtein he writes his Notes — within this framework Paul must 
ell: there he can rest only on the Procrustes' bed ofBrother Barnes' 
early opinions : or, if he venture forth, he must first be hioulded 
into the annotator's likeness and wear his livery. 

The next topic in this " defence," which must be met, is, the 
laboured attempt to open a wide gate and a broad way of entrance 
into the Presbyterian church. This church, the Brother alleges, 
is founded on liberal principles. It knows nothing of the narrow- 
ness and shrivelled up spirit of the Scotch Presbyterians. It has 
adopted on the contrary a broad and liberal policy, correspondent 
with the unlimited breadth of our land, and the ^lory of the 
nineteenth centurjf. Accordingly, subscription to its standards 
•does not imply belief in the doctrines taught in them, except in 
general. It contemplates a considerable latitude of interpretation. 
A man in entering her ministry is not expected to embrace all 
her doctrines : he subscribes ^^for sulstance of docirineJ*^ That 
is, he may reject many particular items of that doctrine; but he 
must maintain the sentiments of the Confession in the main. 
This, I think, is the substance of the Brother's doctrine on this 
point Now for the substance of my objections. 

1. If brother Barnes is right here, then he may well ask 
*' What are the standards of the church?^ And I throw back the 
question in tones of defiance ; let him or any other roan tell me 
-** What are the standards of the church? If you may reject one 
doctrine, as non-essential, may not I reject another ? May not 
(the next brother, reject a third 1 — and the next, a fourth t And what 
will be left? One man denies the eternal Sonship ; another the 
personality of the Spirit; another, the doctrine of predestination; 
another, the guilt upon Adam's race of original sin; another, the 
imputation of Christ's' active obedience*; another, the whole doc- 
trine of imputation, the covenants of works and of grace ! I 
repeat it, What is left? " What are the standards of the 
church /" Why, sir, is it not as clear as sunshine, that there 
Aeither is nor can be any standard of doctrine at this rate. Each 
man claims the privilege of judging for himself what is essential 
to the system — he cannot be cramped. What ! Shall I sacrifice 
the independence of my mind ! Shall I forego the glorious privi- 
leg'e of independent thought! Shall I cease to bean original 
thmker, aiid trammel up my capacious soul within the framework 
of your conceptions! Shall the freemen of this free and happy 
country, not have the privilege of thinking for themselves!} 
Shall we be hurried back into the dark ages ! I Shall there be an 
end of free inquiry and free discussion ! ! Will the high-toned 
spirit of American Christianity endure this ! ! ! Again, I repeat 
iU — If the doctrine of the brethren, who advocate the boasted 
liberal construction, be adopted, there is an end of constitutional 
order. 
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2. Why is this doctrine contended for 1 Why teu Mr. Bsniev 
•pent 0o much time in aCtempts to cut down Jachin and Boaz^ 
and open a way into the Presbyterian church wide enough fer 
every man who can say, I subscrihe '*fbr substance of doctrinel" 
Is there not, in the &ct of his thus pleading, evidence that he 
needs considerable latitude of interpretation 1 So it seems to me. 
If he were not conscious of some considerable departure from the 
plain doctrines of our confession, he would not display such 
anxiety to open up a wide door of entrance. 

3« The only argument of any plausibility, adduced to prove 
that the standards of the Presbyterian church are not the pub- 
lished constitution absolutely, but this, with such deviations 
from its plain meaning as individuals feel constrained to make, 
is the argument from history. You will keep in mind that we 
are now prosecuting the inquiry, What are the authorUative 
standards of the church? It is a question of Act. Now suppose 
the question were asked. What is the Constitution of the United 
States? Would you answer this by referring to the old articles 
of Confederation 1 It cannot be doubted that the great princi- 

S lea— the substance of political doctrines— are there to be found, 
tut are they the constitution 1 So, it is absurd to look at the 
occasional acts of the ecclesiastical body, in its forming condu 
titm ; before its system was matured, for its actual constitution. 
Now such is the chief argument from history to prove the lax 
doctrine. The ** Proviso** to the adopting act of the Synod, in 
1729, is quoted as proof that latitude of constructions is the law 
of the church in the nineteenth century; a hundred and five years 
afterwards. It runs thus : — ** And in case any minister of the 
Synod, or any candidate for the ministry shall have any scruple, 
with respect to any article, or articles oi said confession;* he shall 
in time of making said declaration, declare his scruples to the 
Synod or Presbytery; who shall notwithslanding admit him to 
the exercise of the ministry within our bounds, and to ministerial 
communion, if the Synod or Presbytery, shall judge his scruples 
not essential or necessary, in doctrine, worship, or government.** 
Now this is no part of the standardsof the Presbyterian church. 
It is as effectually superseded by subsequent legislation, as the 
old articles of confederation are superseded by the present C(»i8ti« 
ttttion. On May 21, 1788, the Synod record the following 
minute, viz. **The Synod took into consideration the draft of the 
form of government and discipline of the Presbyterian church in 
the United States of America. And having gone through the 
tame, did, on a review of the whole, ratify and adopt the said 
ibrm of government and discipline, as now altered and amended, 
as the constitution of the government and discipline of the Presby- 
terian church in America. And recommended to all their judi* 
catures, strictly to observe the rules laid down therein, in all 
ecclesiastical proceedings. And they order that a correct copy be 
printed ; and that the Westminster Confession of Faith, as runo 
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altered^ be printed, in full, almig with it, as makiaf a part of the 
Coostitution." In a subaequent part of the same minute, the rati* 
fication of the Directory for Worship, and amendment of the • 
Liargef Catechism and ratification of it and the Shorter, are 
recorded. And these, ** as now ratified'^ are to continue to be 
our constitution and the confession of our faith, unalterably; 
unless two thirds of the Presbyteries** make a change. In a still 
subsequent part of this minute, the Synod publish a minute of 
1764, wherein the spirit of their guardian care over the orthodoxy 
and piety of their ministers is set forth. — ^Mf any society, or body 
of men are known to be of erroneous principles ; or to be lax, or 
negligent, as to the orthodoxy or piety of those they admit into 
the ministry ; in such cases none of our Presbyteries are obliged 
to receive or employ such persons as gospel ministers or probtr 
tinners, though producing ftiir certificates, and professing to adopt 
our confession.'* And in 1765, the Synod enjom'the examination 
of a foreign minister ** to obtain satisfaction respecting orthodoxy 
and piety ; and not to receive him implicitly on a certificate how- 
ever fair and regular, together with his general profession <^ 
adopting the Westminster Confession and Catechisms. But if 
such probationer, or minister, shall come from a church or JBdi- 
cature, generally suspected, or known, to be erroneons, or lax and 
negligent with respect to the moral conduct or piety of their 
candidates or ministers ; or if they shall come from any number 
of ministers, who may convene, without any regular constitu- 
tion (that is a Conffregutional Association) merely for the purpose 
of liceusing or ordaining,, in such case, a certificate from such 
a judicature, or such ordainera, and a general profession of the 
partv*s adopting the Confession of Faith, is still less satisfactory.** 
And in 1784, their minutes say ** The Synod in order to guard 
the churches under their care against dangers from the ad- 
mission of ministers or probationers of unsound principles, do 
hereby renew their former injunction^*' From these quotations 
it is demonstrably evident that this adopting act of 17^ has no 
more to do with the constitution of our church, than the adopting 
act of the church of Scotland has. The whole constitution has y 
been revised since and formally ratified and adopted; that the Sy- 
nod in 1764r-5, *84, and *88, were extremely rigid in their vigilance 
over the orthodoxy and piety of their ministers. A fair and full 
certificate of good standing from a foreign church — ^yea even from 
acongregational convention, would not be admitted as satisfactory : 
no not even when the person bearing it made a general profession 
of adopting the Westminster Confession and .Catechisms.** No! 
the right of examination was claimed and exercised — and Ibis ** to 
maintain orthodoxy in doctrine ; and purity in practice.** Even a 
congre^tional minister, with clear certificate and profession of ^ 
** adopting the Confession of Faith,** must be examined. Does " 
this look like the lax interpretation system 1 Is any man able to 
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believe that these men knew any tfog dbbut adoption '^fbrsoli* 
ilairtJe of doctrine." 

Now iCmay profit to inquire, wherefore this waking up of th« 
church to a jealousy over her orthodoxy at this juncture? Thtf 
answer is found in the (act tfiat Doctor Witherspoon,- ahout this 
time became a leading, perhaps it Will ftot be thooght insididus ib 
sav, the leading man in the Presbyterian church. He brought 
with him from (despised) Scotland tiie blood and spirit of John 
Kiloi^, in 1768. And in 1773 we find the alarm sounded and 
the churches put on their guard against the lazarian doctrine. 
The same in *74, and also in *84. Sut all these are brought up 
and published and enforced in '88 when Dr. Witherspoon was 
chairman of the committee for revising the directory as to the 
mode of inflicting censures and for worship. Indeed it cannot be 
questioned that this illustrious Scoetchman did more than any other 
man toward moulding into its present form the Constitntieif of 
our church. It will therefore let the true tight of true hktory 
in up6n this question, to quote from Dr. Rogers* funeral sermoft 
over this great man. He says, 

"-The church of Scotland was divided into two parties, with 
respect to their ideas of ecclesiastical discipline. The one was 
willing to confirm and even to extend the rights of ptUronage 
(our liberal construction brethren toe, know how to wield thitf 
power) the other wished, if possible, to arrogate, or at least limit* 
them, and to. extend the riglks and influence of the people in th0 
settlement and removal of ministers. The latter were zealous fbf 
the doctrines of grace and the articles of religion maU their 9triiA* 
neM, as contains in the national Confession of Faith. The far" 
mer were willing to allow a greater laHtude ofopinum^ and they 
preached in a style that seemed to the people less evangelieav 
and less afl^ting to the heart and conscience^ than that of their 
opponents. In thefr concern otherwise to exempt the clergy of 
their party from the unreasonable eflects of popular caprice, they 
too fluently protected them sgainst the just complaints of the^ 
people. These were styled moaerate men, while their antagonists 
were distinguished by the name of the orthodox. Dr. Wither- 
spoon, in his church politics, early and warmly embraced the side 
Of the orthodox. T^is he did from conviction, and sense d' duty ; 
and by degrees, acquired such an influence in their <iouncik,- that 
he was considered at length as their head and leader.'' l^oW it 
is not at all marvellous, that a man who stood aC the head of the 
rigid, strict, orthodox party, in that church. Whence^ confessedly 
we have derived our system; when invited once and again, by the 
united voice of American Presbyterians, to preside over the only 
College of any note under their influence, should very soon ac* ' 
quire an ascendency in the American churches Correspondent to 
that which he held among the rigidly orthodox party in Scotland. 
And such undeniably were the fkcts: and here wcsee the reason 
why the Synod put themselves so often in ths position ««to main- 
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tain orthodoxy id doctriae," t^ic leader, and the msn who wa« 
appointed to open the first General Assembly ever held in Ame* 
rica, the man who had just fought the long battle of ortbodoxy in 
Scotland, and led her fofces to triumph over the "• moderate me%'^ 
who was ^* zealous for the doctrines of grace and the articles of 
rei%ion in all their strictness/' as contained in the Confession of 
Fiiith, this man was a leader in '88, when the Constitution wa» 
moulded ipto its paresent form and adopted. Now I asi^ is it cre- 
dible, that the victor of moderati<m. in Scotland is its defender in 
America? Can any nian believe, that he who Led on to triumph tha 
rank and file df those who ^^wese zealous^ for the doctrines el 
grace and the articles of religion, in all their strictness,'' against 
the hosts of those who ^vvere willing to aUow a. greater latitude 
of opinion," in moulding our (i^onstitution, accommodated it ta 
^^ the latitude of opinion" plan ! ! 

It is r eiiuurkahle here, that Brother Barnes quotes noaathorities in. 
favour of his '^ very wide latitude," later than the day»^of Presi^ 
dent DavieSy loBgi befoKe the ptesent Constitution of our ehurcb 
was formed, until 1830;. Why sol Why did be not go to the men 
who constituted realist tite convention who modelted,, altered, and 
adopted it, to inquire afler its meaning 1 Did he know he would 
meel Dr* Witherspoon tlier^ I Aye, and the present Dr, Green? 
Now if I wished to know tlie moaning of any clause in the Con- 
stitution of the Unned States^ Fshould JBotrun ba«k to the daya 
of William Penn, nor even to the iucipient committees ti^t cher- 
ished the rising revolution. No: Isliould go to the very age of 
its formation and intercogate tlie men who moulded it intuits pre- 
sent shape. Their opinions, if cerHiioly attainable, would and 
should ^ve chief weight in putting construction upon their lan^ 
guage. This has been done with our Constitutiott ecclesi<isticar» 
and the result I leave with you. 

But as to the ** Proviso" of 1729, I have a woid more. livens 
supposing it binding now, (which is absurd,) th&re are three 
things required in regard to its " scrupHes" of objection agamst, 
the Confession of Faith. The first is, that they are «cr«y7fe«^ andk 
in order- to admit a minister into tlie church, they must be scrn* 
jplc«— merely the 288th part of a pound of truth, "not CEsential 
or necewary,'^ Secondly, the synod or presbytery ; not the man 
who brii^ them, U to weigh them : they ** shall. judge his scru- 
ples." Thirdly, he, who has them, shall not conceal them, but 
shall ofi^r them to the weigher, be/ore be is or shall be "admit- 
ted to th& exeveise o^* fth» ministry." — " He shall [this prescribes, 
duty] in time of making said declaration, declare his scruples.^* 
Now let us- apply these to the present case. First, are the errors 
of this book of Notes mete scruples— ^mall matters? This, by a 
very adroit petUie prindpiit the br«»ther assumes throughout his 
re^uarks here. On the contrar)f, the prosecutor presents them as 
of vital importance. The opinions of other men have been ad- 
diKwd to the saoMelQBect. Th« wieags cbAtged 9ife/tmdm$netU4d. 
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of truths bat tiie ctefo. ftnd the tows. Here then, Mr. Modenlor, 
is a gfttoitoiis Bamimption, and I beg leave to invite your attetw 
-tion to the Act, that on this gratniixfus €UStan.pU(m, brother fiarde)? 
lifts built the very strongest of his appeals to the popular ear, ami 
to your ear, sic. He says many ikie things in a very fine style, 
ibout liberality of sentiment, freedom of thonght, slight dbades 
of opinion, the iblly of ^ endeavouring to shake man^s belief by 
•authority r to cranip the freedom of imgiiiry— to place every maa 
t)B the bed of Procrustes,"- until really I and you, begin to feel 
indignant at the man, who would venture to arraign such a libeirall 
tntnded brother npon some ecrupte about mint, annieR;, and cum- 
min. Bat let us beware oftlie unfounded assumption. It is not 
trare that the matters at issue are* trifling matters, they are the 
essence of the Confession of Faith, and tlierefore the entire plead- 
ing, in diis Hiost p<^ularand plaue^ihle paragraph, is irrelevant — 
it has nothing to do with this case. SeconM^-^-Did the Presby- 
tery of New Brunswick, when they ordained Mr.' Barnes wei^ 
liis dcruples tigainst the Confession and admit him, believing and 
iiclmowledgmg that they were mere soruple»-— '*notesf«nluil.or 
fleoeM«fy in dotirine T^ But this will be answered^ in the CJbtHE 
|XNnt Did Mr. Barnes declare his scruptes? Did he ofibr tfaem 
to the weigher to be weighed ! Did he frankly tell fhe <Presby- 
tery at the time, that there were some UtiAe ni«Et(ers in ^mvfiich he 
could not exactly agree with the Confession 1 No, skT nothing 
^of all this. And yet the * Proviso^ of 1729, nnder which he would 
fdifekl the latitude of constructive doctrine, mdltes it his duty- 
'\he shall declare \m seiHiples.^ lie did not do it, and conse- 
quently the Pre^y tery could not weigh them and puss them as 
scruples. On this point 1 speak advnedly: ailer particular in- 
quiry, I cannot 4ifid that any such declaration was made. The 
most' I can find is, that he was suspected of holding erroneous 
opinions on the princfpal |)oiii£s now in controversy. And iVfo. 
Barnes himself seems to coincide «ith my information. " Thus 
bv the Presbytery of New Brunswick, %y which I was licensed, 
they were, ^m* mtgW; have been, ftilly known." " Or mig4it have 
ijeen," clearly nid^tting that liiey were not by him openly de- 
clared; Ho!v then can he plead the overshadowing protection 4:yf 
this ** Proviso," when he did not put himself under itat the proper 
time ? Had his present views, which be says be held then, been 
fully made known to fusPre^tery, and had they ** judged that 
his scruples 1ll^ere not essential or tiecessory m doctrine"" and so 
recorded it, then, indeed, he might efiectually plead their own 
proviso in bar of their prosecuting nim. It is however far otherwise ; 
and in every aspect of ibe case he can find no just protection 
from the « Proviso" of 17'29. By the living constitution — by the 
law as it U — must he and every other minister be jndged. 

The deranged, confused, and informal manner of bringing these 
charges has l^n matter of loud and long complaint The brother 



hMM [iroeeiitgd t)ii» eomplatnt 0O1 o&a»^^^. bas bajrped upoQ it«> 
mucht t^t leaUy, Mr. Moderator^ he has given occasion to my 

ffowth ia the grace of patience. But. for tiie benevolence whicb 
often see beamiog &om his eye, I should allow mjrself to think, 
he meant to provoke to something else than to love and goqd woik». 
But " charity thinketh no evil;" I will there^e put the best cod-, 
fltruction upon this reiterated complaint. I will suppose he really 
feels embarrassed by the manner — the undigeirted nature, and the 
mode of presentation of these charges. On each I must remark. 

*' The manner J** This may relate either to the circumstances 
attending their first presentation to bim» or to the mode of eoBr 
dijict-ffthe spirit displayed by the prosecutor. If the former, I 
observe^ that I addressed Mr. Barnes by letter [as published in hj^ 
I>efeace] be^re I presented the, charge to the Preshytexy. Nov^ 
J admit» that in giving a maa a choice of modes, between what* in 
civil concernsy is called an amicable suit, and a suit, the first no- 
tice of which is an officer*a visit, I did throw some embarrassment 
in his way. He is called. upon in th«t letter to say, whether or 
pot he will comply with my earnest wish, to make it ai^amicabje 
•oit . Wherever there is a choice^ and especially a choice 0^ 
evils, there may be embarrassment. But it appeared to me ever^ 
way the most agreeable to- Ct»ristian Jundne^ ;to lay before his 
mind this choice, and I really thought his mind would not have been 
inuch embarrassed in the choice. I did certainly think that, eeeinj^ 
tbe thing must come, he would h&ve let it come in the ybrm of aci 
amicable suit, as I was determined, it should he so iu &ct. If 
n^nn^ relates to my mode, temper, spirit, I have nothing to sav. 
Let the Presbytery, and the whole church, and the wftrfd iUelfi 
which is always on the side ef lax construction in religion, Judge 
from the iii^ts. If the award shall be, that in Uiis whole business 
I have not violated the law of brotherly kindness, th^n I can see 
how this very thing should he a source of embarrassment If tl^e. 
prosecution was against me, and the case as desperate as I nw> 
^lieve it to be, I think I can imagine bow kind and brotherjy 
treatment wpuld embarrass me. 

** The undi£fested nature of the charges," To this I reply, that 
al} men's minds are not cast in the same mould. Men will differ 
about modes of faith. They canuot all see and think exactly alike. 
What ^.ppears cpnfusion to one is order to another. If a man 
stands witb his face toward a window and I look upon his full, front 
^ee, and you upon his side face, our visions will be quite diSep- 
ent I am looking in the &ce of these pharges, Mr. fiames baa 
only a side view. To convince you, that, if they are crude and 
indigested, it is my ^ql| pnly as infirmities of nature are faultc^ 
let me give you <^ history of the manner m which thoy were pre* 
pared. First, then, I £ead the ^^ Notes" through, taking notes of 
exceptions and marking the pages as I passed along. Then I re< 
inspected the exceptionable pages, with the utmost carefulness, 
Tben I ruled off a foolscap sheet into £road columns, and wrotn 
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oa^iottt of BnaoexmB doctrinea Then I arraiMMd Ike exception- 
able pa^es under these hcade of exception. Then I turned in 
lywa them iUe little share of analc^icai talent which lias fallen to. 
nay lot, to discover the relative positions of these several doctrioesL 
In this labour the question was to be answered, how do these er- 
rors, positive or negative, fit into one another 3 Having settled 
this, I numbered them I, II, ill, &c. If Mr, Barnes can see no 
system in them, I know not how to help him out of his embarrass- 
ment Others besidee myself have read them since he did, and I 
have not heard much cogiplaial of indistinctness, or irregularity 
or confusion. To most minds, I am persuaded, they present the 
idea of a systematic arrangement tolerabiy well carried out Per^ 
haps this is the very feature which occasions the embarraasment. 
A child of recent birth is known by its father, more readily by 
its dress than by its countenance. Perhaps the parent of this 
ehild is unable to recognise it, for the simple reason, that another 
hand has dressed it 

The mode of present^Uion, ** is exceedingfy perplexing.** ** He 
first furnishedtbe Presbytery with a set of charges with reference 
to the pages of my book, but without any reference to the stand- 
ards of the church or the Scriptures, supposed by him to be vio- 
lated. This was evidently contrary to the constitution of the 
elMirch as expounded by the General Assembly in 1824, (Vol. v. 

To this I replv, that tke Consiilulkm is the rule, and the Go- 
aeral Assembly has no power to add to or take from it t fully, 
complied with the letter and spirit of the Constitution.. It will 
surely not be maintained, in the nineteenth century, that the in- 
eidental remmrks made by all the General Assemblies, since the 
days of *89, shall all form a part of the Constitution; so that if a 
nan literally follow the printed rules in our books and yet be ig- 
norant of some opinion dropped by some Assembly fifty years ago, 
or fifty months^ and of course not be governed by it, he shall lose 
his cause^ on the ground of unconstitutionality. But now Mr. 
-Barnes^ reference is to just such an incidental remark of the As-.< 
sembly. It is not even a ^mal resolution. It is a mere remark 
under the sixth head of their minutes in the case of Craighead. 
They had conden^ned Craighead and justified the synod, and of 
course, Mecuudum artefn^ they must censure the synod toa Well 
the^ say *< There was a great deficiency in the charges preferred 
against Mr. Craighead, as it relates to precision. All charges for. 
heresy should be as definite as poeeible." [Mine were definite.] 
^ The article, or articles of faith, impugned, should be specified, 
[so were mine,] ^ and the words supposed to be heretical, shown 
to be in. repugnance to these articles" {That is obviously in the 
argument of the cause, and this was done.] ' If, however, the 
specifying of articles and the showing of the words, to be repug- 
nant to them, is intended here to mean, that the. Iang^age of the 
Confession and the words supposed to be heretical, are to be quoted 
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in 'foil in the charges: and t9)e showing, t6 be their compaflson^ 
then the canosity is called ibfr, of the indictment embodying the 
charges, the law, the testimony and the argument ; and all this 
before the court order a trial ! But this point is unworthy to de* 
tain us, for two reasons. Because the incidental expression of 
the Assembly's opinion is no amendment of the constitution,; and 
beeause Mr. Barnes was fully furnished, about three months be- 
fore the trial, with references to all the law and all the testimony 
in his case : my letter containing them is dated April 11, and the 
trial began July 1. Why ♦* perplexity" should grow out of ikSm 
I could never see-^ where the cause of embarrassment lies in this 
procediire, few will be able to discover; and the validity of **the 
only inferejSce which" the bi^ther couhl draw, viz. that the whole 
subject was undigested in my mind," I leave to other logicians to 
examine into. Mr. Barnes had stated in Presbytery, that he shouM 
be guidod by the above construction of the Assembly of 1824; and 
lest he should make a<lifficulty of that and prevent a trial, I, by 
concession, supplied him with all the references, eighty days be- 
tore the trial. My "only inference" wa% that the perplexity and 
embarrassment arose out of the intrinsic difficulties of the case. 

Three remarks are yet necessary before we proceed to the 
charges in detail. The ^st is, that, in this discussion. Brother 
Barnes will hear observations upon his boo](, which cannot prov« 
to him as the loveliness of a song or the skilful touches upon an; 
ijistrument. It is obvious at a glance, that many things must' be 
said not at all complimentary. He therefore will see the necessity 
of his remembering two things, viz: thai l)e is the author of these 
Notes ^nd ftajt f "am his prosecutor, having them for witness. Now 
an author is supposed to have some degree of interest in his work, 
beyond that felt by other men. It Is the child of his own bosom. 
Upon it he has ** bestowed many an an^^ious, a prayerful, and pleas- 
sant hour." "They are, he continues, the result of much deliberate 
attention." They have occupied his hours of leisure, his moments 
of retirement ; when a busy world has been shut out. Exhaust^, 
pmd perhaps chafed with the toils of a laborious life, and his heart 
sickened in contemplating the follies and vanities and wayward- 
ness with which he has necessarily come in contact, in attending 
,to the out-door business of a weighty charge, how often has' he re- 
turned, with delight, to the nursery, to beguile his spirit away 
from perplexing cares, by an hour's toying with the play- 
thing of his bosom! and how often has the warm heart kindled in 
.parental storffe, as it hung in admiring fondness over the boosm's 
vvitching idoll Let no unhallowed foot intrude into this sacred 
place: Let no uninterested heart presume to judge the weakness 
of this fond interview. Let Agesilaus enjoy the sports of his nurse- 
ry unmolested. To this every parent's heart responds a hearty 
amen. But still, the son of Agesilaus may aspire to be king of 
^parta^ and having come forth into public life, he must expect to 
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be^ as otiier men, InUe to arrest and cross examination as a^it-^ 
neas ki court What i ask is, that the parent, during the progress 
ot' this examination, should remember his relations and mine.-^ 
They are quite different and involve diffeirent feelings. Now these 
feelings ought to be respected severally : and it is the fixed pur- 
pose of my mind to pay ail due deference to them. They shall 
Hot be wounded except where justice to the cause of truth re- 
quires the sacrifice. Th^re shall be no wanton sporting with them, 
and I have confidence in the Brother's good sense, which will 
pKsmpt him to make all due allowance lor the difference of our 
relative positions. 

The second remark relates to the nature of these charges, as a 
atfstem of error, in opposition to a sjftseem of truth. Any and every 
mind is liable to fall into insulated and detached error; but oniy 
minds of a philosophic mould are capable of erring systematically. 
Now thel« is avast difference between the random gun of the roving 
Indian and the scientifically constructed and systematic battery of 
the European enginew^-^between the brash*wood of Canada and the 
fortress of Namui^-^-beiween Black Hawk and the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough. Where there is no cultivated talent to form a system, there 
can beHttledangerirom error. Hence the ftct, well known, but entg«< 
natical--- at first sight strange, almost to incredibility, but yet not 
anomalouft^tfae &ct, that every man who has ever disturbed the 
ehnreh, by the introduction of erroneous doctrines, has been a man 
of talent No obscure indtvidual doing business io the country on 
a siBftll capital, by his &ilure in business,«an produce a great con« 
eussion* in the mercantile world. No errorist of slender taleht, 
incompetent to throw his errors into a systematic form, can ever 
de much harm. Standing insulaced; as mdividual foes in an ene* 
my 's country, his errors are easily cot off in the detail. Whereas^ 
if he had talent to organise them mto solid bands, to run out rega* 
lar lines and construct his fortress by the rules of art, they would 
become formidable^ Let it nottben bepleaded in bar of this prosecu- 
tion, that Brother Barnes is a gentleman of talent-^that his congre- 
gation is influential-*-hi0 position in the church commanding.—^ 
\Vhy, deviously, Mr. Moderator, if it were not so, such a prosecu- 
tion woidd be the height of folly. These are the very circum- 
stonces which demand it a^ justify it The pastor of Monistown' 
diurch might have preeohed these doctrines all his days, within 
his own narrow sphere of operation, and it might perfaapa never 
have become the unpleasant duty of any man to prosecute him."*^ 
But not so the minister of the metropolitan church. Not so the 
author of three or four popular vdumes having a wide circulation 
amon^ the ycnith of our connexion.- Not so the Consi^ldation of 
error into a system 7%en it has become a formidable matter. — 

*This was written before I knew any .thing about the MorrislQwn 
resolutions. 
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Itff batteries may be difficult to mlence ; its fonresa tbe pennaneot 
abodes of hostility. I repeat the thought— who ever heordy in tbe 
church's history^ of a dangerous errorist that was not a man of 
talents? But there is another shade of this thought Something 
more than talent, is necessary to answer the epithet dangerous to 
an errorist, especially during his own life. If a man of bad moral 
character ; or even of doubtftil religious character, «ball puUisb 
erroneous sentiments, even well digested and.systematicaUy ar- 
ranged, who will believe them I Will not the blot upon tbe man, 
pttss over to his system, and condemn iti Clearly then, reputa- 
tion, as well as talent, is necestsary to constitute a dangerous er« 
Borist Now we have a good iUustration of this remark, in both 
its aspects, in the author <? a sew heresy in the fourth and begtih> 
ning of the fifth century. F$m men in aiiv age stood higher in repti* 
tation tor tslents, learning and piety, than Pelagios the BriUsb 
Monk. He had travelled extensively, visiting a great number of 
monasteries, cultivating acquaintanoe with the learned and the 
piousi and extending tte sphere (^ his information and at the same 
time of his influence. ** Augustine," says Mosheim, ^ acknowlec^es 
thathe had made great progress in virtue and piety, that his life 
was ckaste and Ills manners blameless." Speaking of him and li£i 
friend Celestius, Milner, depending upon /ansenius' account from 
Angustine, says *^They always maintained a character of lair and 
decent moralsL** And of Pelagius, he says, ** Augustine owns his 
reputation for serious piety to have been great in the christiaa 
world." And again, ** Augustine ^ows the genius and capacity 
of both these men to have been of the first order." The author of 
** the early history of Pekgianism" in the BiUical Repertory, who 
doubtless consulted authorities, fru!«»Bfejond anr witliin my reach 
at present, confirms these statements. Here theif is ^ genius and 
capacity of the first (mler," ^ great progress in virtue and 
piety," ^ a life chaste and manners faliuneless." But did all these 
constitute a reason, why the opinions of this great, and virtuous, 
and pbus man, should not benimigned, and himself censured 1 
No, sir, these were the very reasons why it became imperkMisly 
necessarj^ to condemn them and him, for their siJce. The trutll 
of God is of more value than the fiiir fiune of any man. If, 
therefore, it i^all be found that this book of Notes bears the mark 
of talent, in the fact, that its erroneous doctrines are linked 
together into a eonnected system, so that « logical mind falling 
into one of its errors, will be led necessarily to embnce the 
whole, then you will see the importance of firmness and decision 
in the condemnation of one and all of them. . Moreover, yon will 
observe, that less force of eyidenee is necessary tc establish 
against an author, a particular sentiment, when it beloi^ to and 
forms a part of a system (if the other parts are fully proved) than 
would oe requisite to establish the same sentiment if it stood 
alone. This principle will not be <^tro verted, and is here men* 
tinned, because it will be referred to in the progress of the case. 



My ttiifd remark legittdg Hie f^ltt, on tbe-fiaft of the seevfltd, 
to explain his own language. A uUers words wbicb give offence 
to B: B compiaing that he has been inanited^and traduced; his 
character has heen vilified. A denies a^y intention of infiicVing 
sifeh a wound, affirms that his language has been misund^vtood, 
and asks the priTftege of explaining. Shall it be granted? Cer- 
tainly, as a privilege it ought to be conceded ; and his explana- 
tion, if sati^fectory, onght to be accepted. But then you will 
obmrve: A tiiahed privUege^ be did not defnand 4t right ; for ho 
had no right to demand, B eonceded a pritrUegey for he could not 
enrrender the right of seU-preservation. And ftrdier, the ^xphh 
nation must be siUisfiictory, or B cannot accept it. Now, of this 
SBtis&etoriness who is to be the judge? — A or Bl The latter un- 
questionably.' But if B remains convinced, that the words uttered 
were insulting and injurious, can he 'Accept the explanation 1 
Assuredly not What I notaccept an explanation, whan the man 
assures you he meant no harm ! Uertainly not, when he did hmtn. 
I have nothing to do with his tniewtiotu. Well, but won't yoo 
jtake his apology and forgive the injui^ ? Oh I that *s quite a di& 
ferent matter. An apolo^ and forgiveness— confession of fiiult 
and pardon — ^this language impfies an' abandonment of the origi- 
nal ground A. took. Now he asks pardon, then he denied having 
given, any offence. If brother Banies shall come , fbrward with an 
apology ; if hei^all tell the cburoli, that he has ofbuded in tea^ 
ing deetrinee contrary to her stan^iHidsf oh, how giadly .will she 
jbhnDw'open her arms to receive him ; and howdelightiful will be 
her duty to forgive ! But if be come ferward with an exphuia^ 
tion — ^affiro^ng that be has been ;misundei«tood-^e didn* t mean 
so — then he denies ihe offenc%^and adds an insult, to the person's 
infury^ He tel|»^ injnieA, — tile tern» and laeerated, i^nd bl^ed- 
mg church, thal^' she 's a fool and does not anderstahd language. 
If he aver that he has modified some of bis objectionable p^EasecH 
iogv, and at the same time state that be haa changed not a prin- 
oipte of his doctrine^ be superadds iQpQtemp^ to in^t and injury. 
He in subatanee telki< her, you are too stupid to understand htn** 
^age, but ^ot to take ofTenee at terms; these bug4>ear words I'll 
fSnove out of your way, lest you maybe frightened i^tain by« 
them ; the sentiments, however, which I shall leave are -precisely 
the same. 

But the case is still. ptronger injudicial process. A, ison trial 
for. the utterance of certain wotds containing (as is alleged) a 
slander upon the character of R The truth of the libel is admit- 
ted, pr proved-^A,did utter the woids, bnt he pots in a plea of justi- 
fioation> He affirms th^t, taken in their plaiti and true sense, 
they contain no slander. Now who is to judge of their meaning ? 
Is i| A 1 or B ? or the court? I aver, Mr. Moderator, there is not 
a man of oommon sense, who ean hesitate a moment on thie 
fiwiestion* The jud^res, and not either of the pinrties are to judge. 
The jury moat decide what ti9$ kngOage mei^^ Thsy ai^e not 
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faoMid to Uke A^B present expbaation, imd foiat tb«t uHo the libel 
an«l then judge! They are beusd by their oath not to take his 
prsseat ex[4anation, hut.to say whether the language uttered con- 
tauM a slander. 

Now, Me. Moderator, I press this remark upon your considers^ 
tion, bemuse I am confident that in many of these obargesi bio- 
tlier Barnes can set up ne other defence but exfiUmalum. He 
will claim the privilege of explaining away the obvious meaning 
of terme, vfiA tfaus of forcing apoo you a construction, of which 
you would never have thought, but for the perfection to which 
the art of eating back words has arrived, in these days of improve- 
ment To the power of explaaations, who can aet itmita, after 
the recent illustrious attempt to prove, thatihe free-wAl ductiiae 
of the moderate Armintan, or old semi-Pelagian school, is con- 
tained in the Westminster Confession i 

We come now to these charges; and the simple questkms ca 
each are three in number, vie 1. Is this doctrine tausht (or 
denied) by brother Barnes in the passages cited ? 2. Is it con* 
trary to tbeConfessiMi of our Faith, &c. 1 . ^ Is it contrary to the 
BiWel 

CHARGE L 

Mr. Barnes teaches "' That all sm consists in voluntary action.** 

Now it would greatly relieve and shorten this discussion, if he 
would expressly admit or explicitly deny. Which does he do ? 
Examine, critically, all he has said on the subject, and see how 
he comes up to the ^piestion; Do you teach this doctrine? He 
gives no answer. You cannot tell whether he admits or denies. 
No man can tell. His whole answer is equivocal. He does not 
meet the question. 

The relative value of this charge may appear inconsiderable. 
It is nearly allied, however, to more important errors. If man has 
BO sin upon him legally, for wluoh he is punishable, prior to the 
period of mmral agency or voluntary aetion, then as we shall see< 
our Confession is in error. But if aU sin consists in voluntary 
action, and man is not liable to penal evil buC as he is a sinner, so 
charged in law ; then it will follow, (hat prior to voluntary action, 
he cannot be a sinner: original sin he had' wme. So that the 
maintenance of this doctrine in a denial of the doctrine of origin 
nal sin. That he teaches it, see " Notes" p. 249 : In all this, and 
in all other sin, man is voluntary.^ Here is language too plain to 
be misunderstood of explained away : it affirms the very point lo 
be proved Voluntary action is necessary to sin in man. It will 
surely not avail to assert '*thai its design was not to teach any 
thing about the doctrine of what is commonly called original 
.sia*^«i-Ii does teach something-«it denies that doctrine. It is a 
general proposition, — ^the fifth in numerical order. If the. sole 
object was, to show that in moral aotions, roan is voluntary and 
not eompeiied like a mill-wheei, that object would have beeo 
flttaiaed without geaeraiiziiig mo nM to deoy .origiaal siq. The 
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idea of eon^Wing a voluntary ligent is an abaordiljFi and aevi 
not detain us. 

Proofs, p. 123. ** There is no reason to believe Cha^ the/ 
[men] are condemned to eternal death, or held to be guilty of his 
[Adam's] sin,, without participation of their own, or without per- 
sonal sin, any more than there is, that thev are approved by the 
work of Christ, or held to be personally deserving, without em- 
bracing his oiler, and receiving him. as a Saviour.** Here per- 
sonal transgression — voluntary action on their yart, must precede 
the posaibinty of condemnation to eternal death— er being held 
sfuilty of Adam's sin. Prior to voluntary action, there is no lia- 
bility to condemnation*-no guilt Comment here is unnecessary, 
but yon wUl bear with a remark: and in making it, I wish to 
exeite»in the Brother accused, a salutary fear; and do not intend 
to inainnate that he is a thorough Pelagian. I know that here* 
starch held doctrines which this brother abhors. But in one or 
two points of his heresy, our brother is with him; and my fear, 
which i am anxious to transfer to his bosom, is, that, as a consist- 
ent reasoner, he cannot hold the ground which now he does hold 
in common with that ancient distuiber of the church's peace, 
without following him in other dangerous positions. The remark 
is, that the argument of the above quotation is borrowed from 
Pelagius ; not iadeedi I suppose, immediately, but really. It is 
bia precise ar^ment, and how nearly in his words, you shaU 
judge* Felagtus says : 

** If Adam^s sin hurt those who are not guilty, the righteousness of 
Christ profits those who believe not.** ifUner II. 370. 

The only difiei^ce between this argument and brother Bamcf*^ 
is, that it is mora pointed and pithy, because less burdened with ver- 
biage. It is the same precise argument. Now, ought not a 
Pr^yterian minister to be alarmed, when he finds himself inad- 
vertently, (if it so be,) using the same argument with an acknow- 
ledged heretic, and for the same purpose ? Can any thing possi- 
bly prove more conclusively unity of doctrine 1 But I have more 
of the same. 

** How can a iilan be considored guilty by God of that sin which he 
knows not to be his own 7 for if it is necessary, it is not his own ; but 
if it is his own, it is voluntary; and if voluntary,. U can be avoided." 
Pefagiva, as quoted, Bib.. Rep. vol. il. jk 102. 

Take ito connexion with this. Proof: 4, p. 124, «" Aa the work of 
Christ does not benefit the race unless it is embraced, so does not 
the reasoning of the- Apostle lead na to the conclusion, that the 
deed of Adam does not condemn, unless there be some voluntary 
act on the part of each individual?" 

**^ If Adam^s sin hurt those who are ndt guilty, the righteousness of 
Christ profits those who believe not.** 

I have placed these last two quotations in juxtaposition, that 
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their substantialldentity might be seeti ftt a glanifto. The rig^- 
teoufiness of Christ does not profit the sinner, untfl he believes, 
says Mr. B., therefore the sin of Adain does not hurt the sinner 
until he voluntarily transgresses. The doctrine of both is, that 
there is no liability to penal evil, but in consequence of voluntary 
action, and ** previously to moral agency, there is nothing ih man 
[nothing moral — no moral character,] but that which God created 
in him." Peldgius^ Bib. Rep. vd. II. p. 105. 

Again : •* Children, in as much as they are children, neveir cff» 
be guilty, until they have done something' by theit own proper 
wiir" Julian^ an intimate friend of Pelagius, and advocate of his 
doctrine, as quoted Bib. Rep. vol. II. p. 103. 

Proof. 3, p. 192. "They [Jacob and Esau,] had done nothing 
good or bad, and where that is the case, there can be no chamc*- 
ter, for character is the result of conduct (2.) That the pef iod 
of moral agency had not yet commenced." The doing, the vo- 
luntary agency is necessary to character. Prior to this, there is 
DO sin to expose to punishment When this voluntary action 
occurs, it will be, he admits^ sinful, and tiien, but not till thelif, 
aVe they sinners. Whether the point is proved, I leave with you, 
adding only, that brother Barnes does not say, ^ I deny that I teach 
it," 

' Let us attend for a moment to the standards. Confession, ohap. 
VI. 5. ^' This corruption of nature, durmg this life, dotbreBiaiii 
in those that are regenerated : and although it be tfardugh Christ 
pardoned and morticed, yet both itself ^nAiW the motiong thereof 
are truly and properly sivu 6. Every sin» both original and 
actual, being a transgression of the righteous law of God, and 
contrary thereunto, doth in its own nature bring guilt upon the 
sinner, whereby he is bound over to the wriath of God and curse 
of the law, and so made subject to death, with all miseries^ spin- 
tual, temporal, and eternal." Larger Catechism, Question 2^* 
•* We are by nature children of wxath, bond slaves to satan, and 
justly liable to ^11 punishments, in this world atid that which is to 
come." Shor. Cat ** All mankind by their fkll lost communion 
with God, are under his wrath and curse, and so made liable to 
aH the tniseries of this life, to death itself, and to the pains ofheU 
forever." 

On these a remark or two. 1. This corruption of nature is 
itself sin, ** as well as all the motions thereof." 2. This corrup- 
tion of nature, which is sin, do(h in its own nature brinr guilt 
tipoB the sinner. It is not said, his voluntary aiAton alone oringv 
guilt ; but their fall placed them under his wrath and cursey and 
exposed them to death afiid hell forever. No ! says Mr. B., all 
mankind are not under his wrath and curse, by their fall ; they 
must first act voluntarily, and then, but not until then, are tJiey 
liable to the pains of hell. 

What say the Scriptures? Ep. ii. 3. " And were by nature the 
children of wrath," Rom. iii. 19. *• That all the world may be- 
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come guilty before God." Psalm^ ii. 5/ " I was shapen in iniquity 
and in sin did my mother conceive me/' These passages cannot 
be tnrned ftside< They prove ineontestibly, that man is a sinner 
independent of, and prior to, his voluntary action, and therefore, 
that "all sin does not consist in voluntary action." Farther 
proo& on this head are reserved until a future occasion; because,. 
00 intimately connected are those errors, that they are jointed 
into each other, so that the evidence on one often answers for 
others. All that will be adduced to show the guilt, i. e. the liar 
biHtv of man to punishment on account of Adam*s sin, will be 
good on this pornt.- For^ obviously, if the in&nt hunMin being, 
priof to voluntary action, is tiable to penal evil, it must be viewed 
by the holy Governor of the universe as under sin. 

CHARGE II. 

Mr. Barnes affirms, •' That Adam (before and after hfs fall,) 
Was ignorant of his moral relations to such a degree, that he did 
not know the consequences of his sin would or should reach any 
fiirther than to natural death." 

Proof, p. 115. « If any inquiry be made here how Adam would 
find^rstand this, [the threatening of death,] I reply, that we have 
no reason to think he Would understand it as referring to any 
thing more than the loss of life as an expression of the displeasure 
of God. Moses does not intimate that he was learned in the na- 
ture of laws and penalties, and his narrative would lead us to sup- 
pose, that this was all that would occur to Adam. And indeed 
there is the highest evidence the case admits of, that this was his 
understanding ofit. For, in the account of the infliction of the 
penalty, after the law was violated, in God's own interpretation 
of it, in Gen. iii. 19, there is still no reference to any thing fur- 
ther. " Dust thou art, ffnd nnto dust thott shalt return." Now 
it is incredible that Adam ^lould have understood this as referring 
to what has been called " sgjritual death," when neither in the 
threatening, nor in the account of the infliction of the sentence, 
is there the slightest recorded reference to it. Men hating done 
great injury in the cause of correct interpretation, by carrying 
their notions of doctrinal subjects to the explanation of words and 
phrases in the Old Testament. They liave usually described 
Adam as endowed with all the refinement, and possessed of all fhe 
knowledge, and adorned with ail the metaphysical acumen and 
subtlety of a modern theologian. They have deemed him quali- 
fied, in the very infancy of the world, to understand- and discuss 
questions, which, under all the light of the Christian' revelation, 
still perplex and embarrass the human mind. After these accounts 
of the endowments of Adam, which occupy so large a space in 
books of theology, one is surprised on opening the Bible, to find 
how unlike all this is to the simple statement in Genesis. And 
the wonder cannot be suppi'essed, that men should describe the' 
obvious infancy of tlie race as superior to its highest advanee<^ 

4 
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inent; or that the fiftt man just created, just looking upon a 
world of wonders^ unacquainted with law and moral relations, and 
the effect of transgression, should he represented as endowed 
with knowledge, which, four thousand years afterwards, it re- 
quired the advent of the Son of God to communicate." 

To the truth of this diarge, the accused pleads affirmatively ; 
but he denies its relevancy, and puts in a plea of justificatioo. It 
will therefore detain us only a brief space. 

2. 1 wish here to observe, that no ^* charge of heresy is based" on 
tiiis passage, or ever was. On tlie contrary, I stated, and now 
state, that in itself considered, it is a small matter, and acquires 
the little importance I attach to it, simply from its connection 
with and preparation for others of great importance. 3. If Adaoi 
was ^ ignorant of law and moral relations" — if he was a large 
baby, thrown into a strange world, without being endowed by his 
Creator with knowledge, but in an extremely limited degree — if 
he knew nothing about any kind of death but that of the body, and 
must so understand the threatening — ^then, of course, there was 
no covenant made with him. He could know nothing about 
terms of a covenant — a covenant of works, there could not possi- 
bly be. This is why this charge is placed here. It is a link in 
the chain of error — a preparatory step to a direct denial of the 
covenant: and, so I doubt not, it was designed. To this the 
writer has reference when he complains of men '* carrying their 
notions of doctrinal subjects to the explanation of words and 
phrases in the Old Testament" This is the key to the whole 
paragraph, and explains why the writer has collected a series of 
ailly notions, in order to ridicule the idea of Adam *s knowledge 
being adequate to understand the nature of a covenant, and of 
spiritual and eternal death. 

4. The words '^ Dust thou art," &c., are not the *' inflictiou of 
the penalty." little as Adam is supposed to have known, I can- 
not persuade myself he could have committed such a mistake, as 
to take the pronunciation of the sentence for its infliction. This 
error surely belongs legitimately to one of his youngest sons born, 
at least educated, in the full blaze of the nineteenth century. 
Now to another of those sons, it appeals, that Adam could know 
better, at this juncture, just when the sentence was pronounced, 
and when he had actually experienced something of spiritual 
death, as evinced by the fact of his endeavouring to hide from 
God, — he could better know what spiritual death was, than he 
could, what natural or bodily death was, which he did not expe- 
rience for nearly a thousand years afterward. 5. If Adam knew 
nothing of spiritual death, then 1 ask, bow could God, consistently 
with justice, visit him with it, as he did, in the tokens of divine 
displeasure ? 6. If he was thus ignorant even after the sentence 
to bodily death, how could he understand the language, *' in the 
day thou eastest thereof, thou slialt surely die 1" \Vhen he did 
not die a natural death that day, must he disbelieve the truth of 
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the denonctatioii ! 7. Brother Barnes endeavours to mystify, by 
representing me as maintaining that Adam knew aU the conse- 
quences of his sin, and every thing else. This is disingenuous* 

That this idea of our first parent's ignorance, is inconsieteat 
with the standards, see Conf. ch. iv. % «' After Grod had made 
all other creatures, he made man, male and female, with reasoii|i« 
Ue and immortal souls, endued with knowledge, righteousness, 
and true holiness, after his own image, having the law of God 
written in their hearts.'* Larg. Cat 17. — to the same efl^t, 90l 
God afibrded man *^in the estate in which he was created'*-^ 
** eommunkm with himself institutmg the Sabbath, entering into 
a covenant of life* with him, upon condition of personal, perfect, 
and perpetual obedience, of which the tree of life was a pledge:** 
and the 22. ^ The covenant being made with Adam,** etc., and 
the Short Cat 12. ** When God had created man, he entered into 
a covenant of life with him** &«. : and yet, although they were 
<«endtted with knowledge** — "after his own image, having the 
law of God written in their hearts***-Jiad the law of the Sabbath . 
made known to them and a covenant of life, with its condition : 
yet after all they were '• ignorant of law and moral relations I** 
or as in the amendment, "imperfectly acquainted with kw !** 

What say the Scriptures? 

Gen. i. 37. " God created man in his own image.'* 

What was this image 1 

Col. iii. 10. ** And have put on the new man, which is renewed in 
knowledge, after the image of him that created him.** 

Clearly, then, the image of God, in which Adam waa created, 
consisted in knowledge ; whatever else it included, this was a 
leading feature of it 

Ron. ii. 1^ " Which show the work of 4he law written in their 
hearts." 

What is it that shows? Why, the law of nature as contradis- 
tinguished from the revealed law given to the Jewa When was 
that law impressed upon the human heart ? Undoubtedly at its 
first creation, and what remains upon the Gentile conscience, is 
a defiiced relic 

Gen. ii. 16, 17. " And the Lord God commanded the man, saying. 
Of every tree," AiC. 

This reveals to us the covenant of works ; but I waive, until we 
come to that more directly, all remark upon it If such a trans- 
action as our Confession represents, ever did take place, then this 
imputation of ignorance to Adam, is as unscriptural, as it is unbe- 
coming the wbest of his sons. 

CHARGE III. 

Mr. Barnes teaches, " That unregenerate men are able to keep 
the commandments, and convert themselves to God.** 
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P.DOof 1. p. 164. ** TAe edmal mind. This is the same exprei^ 
sioiLas occurs in verse 6, iifo fp^ovnjfia ttii (sa^x6() " It does not 
mean the mind itself, the intellect, or the will : It does not sup- 
pose that the mind or the soul is physically depraved, or opposed 
to Grod-; but it means that the minding of the thingn of the fleshf 

fbingr to them supreme attention, is hostility to God." " For it — 
'he word (it) here refers to the minding of the things of the flesli. 
It does mean that the soul itself is not subject to his law, bat that 
the mtn(2tn^ of those things is hostile to his law. The Apostle 
does not express any opinion about the metaphysical ability of 
man, or discuss that qnestion at all. The amount of his affirma- 
tion is simply, that the minding of the fleshy the supreme atten- 
tion to its dictates and desires, is not and cannot be subject to the 
few of God. They are wholly contradictory and irreconeileable, 
just as much as the love of falsehood is inconsistent with the laws 
ef truths as intemperance with the laws of temperance ; as adal* 
tery is a violation of the seventh commandment But whether 
the man kknself might not obey the law ; whether he has or has 
iA>t abili^ to do it, is a question which the Apostle does not touch, 
and on which this passage should not be adduced. For whether 
the law of 8 particular sin is utterly irreconcileable with an oppo* 
Bite virtue, and whether the sinner is able to abandon that sin, are 
very different inquiries. 

Is not svhjecU It is not in subjection to the command of God, 
The minding^ of the flesh is opposed to that law, and thus shows 
that it is hostile to God. 

^either indeed can he. This is absolute and certain. It is im- 
possible that it should be. There is the utmost inability in regard 
to it The things are utterly irreconcileable. But the affrma- 
tion does not mean that the heart of the sinner might not be sub- 
ject to God : or that his sovl is so physically depraved that he 
cannot obey, or that he might not obey the law. 

Page 165, 8. So then. It follows, it leads to this conclusion. 

Tkey that are in the flesh. They who are unrenewed sinners, 
who are following supremely the desires of the flesh, chap. vii. 
18. Tho0e are meant here, who follow fleshly appetites and 
desires, and who are not led by the Spirit of God. 

Cannot please God That is, while they are thus in the flesh, 
while they thus pursue the desires of their corrupt nature, they 
cannot please God. But this affirms nothing respecting their 
ability tp turn from this course, and to pursue a different mode of 
life^ TJ^at is a different question. A child may be obstinate, 
proud^ and disobedient; and while in that state, it may be affirmed 
of him, that he cannot please his parent But whether hp might 
not cease to be obstinate, and become obedient, is a very different 
inquiry, and the two subjects should never be confounded. * * * 
He [the sinner] is engaged in hostility against God, and if h^ does 
not himself forsake it, it will be endless, and involve his soul in 
all the evils of a personal, and direet, and eternal warfare with 
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the Lord Almighty. *** The Holjr Spirit ig oflea repreaentfid 
as dweUin^ in the hearts of Christians : and the meaning is not 
that there is a personal or physical indwelUng of the Holj Ghost^ 
bat that he influences, directs, and/guides Christians; producing 
meekness, love, joy, peace, iong-suflering, gentlenM, good- 
ness, &c. The expression, to dwell in one, denotes intimacy of 
connection, and means that those things which are the fruits of 
the Spirit, are produced in the heart** 

Proofs, p. 108. *♦ We were yet without strength. The word 
here used {9<sB7ivf»»v) is usually applied to those who are sick and 
feeble, deprived of strength b^ disease. Mark xxx. 36 ; Lake 
X. 9. ; Acts iv. 9. — v. 15. But it is also used in a moral sense, to 
denote inability or feebleness, with regard to any undertaking or 
duty. Here it means that they were without strength in regard 
to the ease which the Apostle was considering, tlwit is, we have 
no power to devise a scheme of justification, to make an atone^ 
ment, or to put away the wrath of God, &c. While all hope of 
man's being saved by any plan of his own, was then taken away ; 
v^hile he was thus laying exposed to divine justice, and de- 
pendent on the mere mercy of God ; God provided a plan which 
met the case, and siecured his salvation. The remark of the 
Apostle here has reference only to the race before the atonement 
was made. It does not pertain to the question whether the man 
has strengtli to repent and to believe, now that the atonement t^ 
made, which is a very different inquiry." 

Before proceeding in the matter of this charge, allow me three 
observations. 1. It is possible to teach error by denying the 
truth — ^to take, away sound doctrine positively, by a series of detail 
in the negative, ex gr. : Certain texts of Scripture, say twenty 
in number, have been depended on to prove the doctrine of the 
Trinity. I wish to reject that doctrine and yet do not feel it to be 
prudent to do it opeii)y. It may be done more successfully and 
safely by denying in the detail, that it is taught in any of these pas- 
sages. I put a gloss, upon the passage whfch contains a history 
of Christ's baptism, and conclude, by Sftying* whatever may be 
the truth or falsehood of the doctrine of the Tririity,it is not taught 
here, I take up the words used at baptism, ^ in the name of the 
Father, &.c." and gloss over and conclude, that doctrine has no 
fi>undation here. And so throughout the whole. Have I not 
really denied the doctrine of the Trinity % And yet I have not in 
anyone instance said " It is not true — it is not taught in the Bible.*^ 
Is there a more ef^ctual mode of attacking truth than this parti- 
zan war; this slow method of insulated assault ^ * 

But then it will be said in reply, " I have only removed certain 
texts which have been usually supposed to prove the doctrine of 
the sinners inability," there are yet scores of others left. Very 
true, but the same process may take away the rest. Now my po- 
sition is, that when a writer displays a disposition to take away 
the Scripture prope from any doctrine, it is evident he dislikes the 
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doctrine kself. Jnat so, the Ikbaar expended in ^e- above, to 
evince that the doctrine of man's inability is not taught in thcjse 
passages of Scripture evinces a dislike to it» and I question the 
possibility of any intelligent man's reading them, carefully over» 
without imbilang the conviction, from the moral evidence in them, 
that their wriWir was an advocate of human ability. And yet, 

2. This is the only charge in which I have felt any hesitancy 
as to the adequacy of the proof — ^not of course as to the reality and 
verity of the case, (for 1 have no doubt Mr. Barnes holds, the com- 
mon doctrine of human ability as found in the East) but as to the 
possibility of giving it tangible form. For, 

3. Nothing is set forth in this charge but the doctrine thaf men 
are able to make themselves new hearts and to live accordingly. 
It is assumed as an obvious truth, that if men are able to come 
unto God in the first instance, they are able, to live in him. 

Now on the comment itself. (1) Mr. B. admits that the phrase, 
** they tlmt are in the flesh," means — " they who are unrenewed 
sinners" — unregenerate men. 

(2) He admits, Ui^t, " while they are in this state, they cannot 
please God." "But"— what 1 they can change their states— if they 
choose; the^ can come out of it.-—*" 3ut this affirms nothing res-, 
pecting their, ability to turn from this course, and to pursue a dif- 
ferent mode of life. Now, Mr. Moderator, I affirm the plain 
meaning of this language to be, " that unregenerate men are able^ 
to convert themselves." No simple unsophisticated mind is able 
to take any other meaning out of it 

(3) The writer however illustrates. "A child may be obsti- 
nate, proud, and disobedient, and while in this state^ it may be 
affirmed of him» that he cannot please his parent. But"— What? 
the child, whenever he chooses, may cease to be disobedient — 
may change his state — can convert himself.^ — " But whether he 
might not cease to bo obstinate and become obedient, is a very 
diflerent inquiry." — The same kind of ability is affirmed of men 
in reference to their Creator, as is affirmed of the child in refer- 
ence to its parent A child can convert itself from a state ofdis-, 
obedience to a state of obedience; the unrenewed sinner can con* 
vert himself from that state to a state of obedience. 

(4) I cannot in justice refrain from the remark, that the whole 
comment is assertion ; dogmatic assertion. Here it would seem 
the annotator felt that he was writing for children and youi)g 
people. 

(5) " We were yet without strength." This " remark of the 
apostle," he says, " has reference only to the condition of the case 
be/ore the atonement was made." Of course, now the deficiency 
of strength does not exist; we are not without strength. The 
atonement has removed the inability, and consequently put men 
in a salvable state — that is, all men — in a state where they may 
be saved if they choose and whenever they choose. This is 9 
distinguishing tenet, but not of Presbyterianism. 
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(6) In this 4»>q[)ment» the carnal fnind, n taken abetmctly, Ibr 
the acting of the individual — the ** minding of thefie»h^* — •* grnng 
supreme attention," and this acting is personified, and conoerning 
it the question is raised : Can it be subject to the law of God } 
Has it*— the acting, ability to obey the law ? Now this is forced 
and unnatural. The question of subjection to law aielates to per- 
sons, and accordingly the apostle draws his conclusion, " So Uien» 
they that are in the flesh cannot please God.*^ The carnal mind 
(to phronema tees sarkos) is tJierefore equivalent to ^ they that 
are in the flesh ;" i. e. unregenerate men. These are unable to be 
of themselves pleasing to God ; or by their conduct to please him. 
They are unable^ says the apostle : that is true, says his expositor* 
but they can turn and then it must be otherwise. This doctrine 
of human ability is contrary to the Standards. 

Con. vi. 4. ** From this original corruption, whereby we are utterly 
indisposed, disabled, and made opposite to all good, and wholly inclined 
to all evil, do proceed all actual transgression^/* 

IX. 3. ** Man, by bis fall into a state of ^ip, hath wholly lost all 
ability of will to any spiritual good accompanying salvation, so as a 
natural man being altogether averse from that which is good, and dead 
in sin, is n9t able, by his own strength to convert hiniselfjor to prepare 
himself thereunto." 

X. 1. "All tbose whom God hath predestinated unto life, and those 
only, he is pleased, in his appointed and accepted time, effectually to 
call, by his word and Spirit, out of that state of sin and death, in whiob. 
they are by nature, to grace and salvation by Jesus Christ ; enlighten, 
ing their minds spirimally and savingly to understand the things of 
God, taking away their heart of stone, and giving unto them a heart of 
flesh ; renewing their wills and by his almighty power determining 
them to that which is good ; and effectually drawing them to Jesus 
Christ ; yet so as they come most freely being made willing by his 
grace.^' 

2. " This effect ual calling is of God's free and special graee alone, 
not from any thing at all foreseen in man ; who is altogether passive 
therein, until, being quickened and renewed by the Holy Spirit, he is 
thereby enabled to answer this call, and tQ embrace the grace offered- 
and conveyed in it." 

XVI. 3. ^ Their ability to do good works is not all of tlieraselvest 
but wholly from the Spirit of Christ. And that they may be enabled 
thereunto, besides the graces they have already received, there is re- 
quired an actual influence of the same Holy Spirit to work in then| 
to will and to do of his good pleasure :" 

The inability here afiects, 1. The understanding. For itt the 
recovery from it, the counteracting grace, begins in the under- 
standing, ** enlightening their minds spiritually and savingly, to 
understand the things of God."< — And this is supported by the 
Scripture. 

Acts xxxvi. 18. "• To open their eyes and to turn them from datknes* 
to light" 

And this is exactly accordant with the history of sin^sintroduc* 
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ti0n» Tt was by the uiideretaiiding«^*'the woman, beings ^deceived, 
was -in the tranBgressioo." So are all her poeterity. 

1 Cor. ii. 14. "Bat the fiaturalman receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God." 

Whyl because he don't like themi Not exactly that — but for 
Unother reason lying beyond it — he don't understand them spiritu* 
ally •* for they are foolishness unto him." — Why 1 because, " nei- 
ther can he know them," — and why is he unable to know them 1 
— ** because they are spiritually discerned," and " the God of this 
world hath blinded the minds of Ihem that believe not," — of the 
unregenerate — that is, of all men. ** Darkness hath covered the 
earth." That faculty of man by which he perceives truth and 
reasons upon it, as it was the first affected by sin, so it is the first 
affected by the Spirit, in his work of restoring our nature. Then, 
the under statiding being enlightened, 

2i The obduracy, the hardness, the insensibility of the soul, is 
removed ; the affections are affected — " taking away their heart of 
stone and giving unto them a heart of fiesh." And this part of 
the Confession is sustained by 

JE^k. xxxvi. 26. *' A new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit 
will I put within yon ; and I will take away the stony boart out of ypur 
.flesh, and will give you a heart of flesh.*' 

Then the afiections being susceptible of tender influences, 
"through the understanding's perceptions of the gospel plan and 
God's love therein exhibited, and thus prepared to operate upon 
the vill, 

Thirdly. The will is renewed. This is that faculty of the soul. 
hj which choice is made. The will is the soul or mind choosing 
'-f-^* That which, has the power of volition is the man, or the soul, 
jsays Edwards, "renewing their wills." For by sin they were "made 
^opposite to all g:ood, and wholly inclined to all evil." But now 
Qod " worketb in you both to toill and to do of his good pleasure," 
PhiL iL 13. For " the ability to do good works is not at all of 
themselves." 

But here, a very important question turns up : by what kind of 
isfliience is this renewing of Uie will effected ? Is it by motives 
only, according to the manner in which man influences bis fellow 
man? Is it mere persuasion and argument 1 "Knowing the 
terror of the Lord we persuade men :" but does God's Spirit do 
any thing more than persuade men? This is the doctrine of some. 
But look at the Cimfession : " and by his almighty power deter- 
mining them to that which is good." Or, as in the Shorter Cate- 
chism 31, " he doth persuade and enable qs." Suasion is used, 
but p&wer is also ^iven. Or as in the Larger Catechism^ 67, — 
''they (although m themselves dead in sin,) are hereby made 
williBg and able." " Man had lost all ability of will" — so as a 
natunu man is not able, by his own strength to convert himself," 
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tiie? efore God gives him strength or ability workiBg in him *' l^ his 
almighty power/' ^ 

Thus, by the Confession and the Bible,'^the ntter inability of 
man lies in his understanding ^ his ifffections, and hia imU. The 
understanding is the leading faculty of the soul; it presents to the 
affections objects of desire or aversicm ; the afiectiops are moved 
uid operate upon the will, and the diyine power of the Sfnrit 
gives ability in alL llow satisfactory is this Scriptural and Con- 
fession cf Faith view of the subject 1 How gladly would I stop? 
And how satisfaotory it is lo the simple-hearted Christian, un- 
spoiled by false philosophy and bewildering metaphysics 1 But it 
cannot be. My unfortunate brother has retreated and. trenched 
himself in met^hysics, and I must eontinne, ** faint, yet pur- 
suing." 

But before I proceed to discuss *' the metaphysical ability of 
man,'' as Mr. Barnes calls it, let me make a few oblervations 6n 
his remarks. (1.) He teaches man's moral ability—* his ability to 
change his own heart. What ! do you venture such an affirmur 
tion 1 Yes, I do. Mr. Barnes teaches in this ** Defence" tht 
very doctrine against which he defends. He teaches thai men 
have power '* to choose" — ** to make themselves new hearts.'*, 
The proof! the proof! Well, here it is, in his own w<nds» " The 
inability of a man to remove a mountain is one thing, and an in- 
ability to do right arising from the strong love of sin is anothef^ 
The one excuses, the other does not The latter is that which 
is to be charged on men ; for (a) it is that only which is referred 
,to in the Bible. The Scriptures when they account fi>r the rSSsoD 
why men do not become Christians, trace it to m, and to disin^ 
clination, John v. 40, 44. Particular sins are specified^ the love 
of the world, pride, passiohj lust, &C. (6) They address menja# 
subject to no other inability. They command men to choose and 
to make themselves new hearts, all of which suppose that man 
has power to obey." Here is unequivocal language* Men are 
commanded **to choose" — **to make themselves new hesris." 
Two distinct commands are here stated. Now, has man power 
"to obey? Certainly, says Mr. Barnes, it >* supposes he has power 
lo obey."^ And the contrary supposition would be the height of 
absurdity; for, (c)" if not, man is excusable for not obeying." 
Manifestly then^ here is the doctrine of moral ability — ability of 
will — ability " to choose" — ability to " make themselves a new 
heart" Now this is the old Pelagian and Arminian doctrine of 
free will, against which £d wards wrote, and which he demolished. 
But, I know, brother Barnes denies he holds it ; yet yon see he 
teaches it, strongly and clearly^ (2) But yet^ he admits the oon^ry 
doctrine of man's moral inability, fo this he is constrained and 
shut up by the Bible and Confession — '* an inability to do right" 
he admits — ^ it was a metal and not a natural indfnlity.^^-r-^** Suieh 
his morcd inabiiity [the italics are his x>wn] i. e. his strong and 
decided and constant opposition to God hy natuxe, that he will 
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ilways remtm a sinner tinlefls he 10 aided from on hifh/' (3) I 
am extremely anxious you should note it dowq* that this ** moral 
tnuMtty"— this « inability of wiir as the (^ifession has it, and 
which it says id removed *' by his almighty power**— ^this beings 
** utterly indisposed, disabled, and made opposite to all good»" Mr. 
Barnes admits, with the Confession and oie Bible is bt haturx.** 
, It is natural. It exists in man when he is bomr-^he brings it into 
the worid with him. It is antecedent to all volition in him. Its exist* 
ence does not depend upon his voluntary action at all. It is the 
result of original corruption, and is never removed but by the 
Spirit of God, so that **No one can come to me except the Fiather 
which bath sent me draw him." 

Now fer the metaphysics. And 1st, let us state the doctrine of 
Edwards, referred 'to by brother Barnes, vol. iL p. 35. " What 
haa been said of natural uid moral necessity, may serve to explain 
what is intended by natural and moral tnaiiliif. We are said to 
be naiumUy unable to do a thing, when we cannot do it if we 
will, because what is most commonly called ntUure does not allow 
it, or because of some impeding defect or obstacle that in extria- 
sic to the will; either in the fiteultjr of understanding, constitution 
of body, or external objects.*' This is the doctrine of natural in- 
abiKty, and I have but one remark upon it here, viz., it includes 
** defect or obstacle, in the faculty of understanding.*' If the mind 
be darkened, the powers of perception and reasoning impaired, it 
is a natural inability. That this is his meaning is iiAubitably evi* 
dent fhxn what he says of that natural necessity, which is the 
basis of the distinction. **By natural fi6eeMitiy,^as api^ied to 
men, I mean such necessity as men are mider through the force 
of natural causes; as distinguished from what are called moral 
causes, such as habits and dispositions of the heart, and moral 
motives and inducements. Thus men — assent to the truth (^cer- 
tain propositions, as soon as the terms are understood ; as tltat two 
and two make four — ^" Now assent to the truth of propositions is 
a matter for the understanding — ^it can only result from perception 
of the agreement between the ideas^omparpd in the proposition. 
liCt it be set down then as president Edwards' doctrine of natural 
inability, that it includes ** defect or obstacle in the faculty of un* 
deistanding," as well as *' in the constitution of body, and exter-. 
nal objects." Keep that, Mr. Moderator, until we see what he 
neansby Moral Inability. ,It *« consists,** says he, ''not in any 
of these things; but either in the want of inclination, or th» 
str^igth of a contrary inclination ; or the want of sufficient mo- 
tives in view, to induce and excite the act of the will, or the 
strength of apparent motives to the contrary. Or both these may 
be resolved into one ; and it may be said in -one word, that morai> 
inability consists in the opposition or want of inclination. For 
when a person is unable to will or choose such a thing, throoffh 
a defbct of motives, or prevalence of contrary motives, it is the 
aanie thing as his being unable from the w<4st of ioclinatiooi or 
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the prevalence of acootrary indixiatioo, in such circanoskmcet 
and ander the influence of such views.'^ 

Now I have no Objection to this definition, and hut one to that 
of Natural Inability.^ But I have weighty objections to the pisac-* 
tical application which many have rashly made of them. The 
author is indeed not accountable for the abuse. That sin lies upon 
those who either leave out that part of his definition (and it is the 
principal part) in which he makes defect of understanding: a natu- 
ral inability, or who boldlv maintain that man^s understanding is as 
perfect as before the fall The fearful desolations whidi the 
church has suffered firom this abuse, have caused many regrets 
that ever the distinction was made. Without pretending to wade 
through this diflScult subject^ because ^ natural inability or defect 
in the faculty of understanding," and limited space, equally forbid 
it and render.it physically impossible, I propose the following oh- 
«orvations: 

1. Against the doctrine, that man unrenewed his fnll and pejp- 
fect natural ability, according to Edwards' definition of it, I ob^ 
ject, because it is not true. The natural man does labour under 
a defect of understaodinff in the things of the Spirit of God. The 
Bible and Confession ajKl all Christian divines, aed all Christian 
experience unite in the proof. The understanding is darkened, 
and. without the illumination — the supepiaturql ulutnination of 
the Holy^ Ghost it cannot discern the things of the Spirit This 
fact is undenied and undeniable. That man has a faculty of un- 
derstanding, by which he can read and reason about scriptural 
truth, is admitted: but that this faculty is unimpaired by sin, is 
utterly denied. Nothing short of the ^irit shining into the heart 
can give the light of the knowledge of^the glory of God. All the 
praverfi of Christians for li^ht and knowledge imply this^ AH men 
feeliL This very discussion shows it If the understanding is 
not impaired by sm, why cannot we see things alike 1 Had man 
before he sinned any such perplexity 1 But will it be said, the 
yerj prayer for increase of lignt implies the natural powers to re* 
ceive it If we had not the natural power, how could we pray 
that our understandings may be enlightened } I answer, certainly 
it implies a natural understanding, competent to receive natural 
truth, but it implies not a deficiency of light absolutely, for it 
shines all around. It beams from the pa^es of God's word, and 
the natural man's not receiving, is not owing to its deficiency, but 
to want of capacity — to defect in his perceptive powers. 

2. It does not relieve the doctrine of full ability of understanding 
in the natural man, to say that this defect alleged exists in, or 
flows from, the corrupt affections. For my 2d ol^ervation is,, that 
this very inability is itself a sin, and has its origin, not in the na- 
ture of man as he came from the hand of God, but in sin itself 
and its penal consequences. Now, if this blindness of under** 
standing is a penal evil, it alters not the matter of fact For our 
inquiry is not as to its origin, but as to the reality of it Does it 
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exist 1 And limiting' our view to this, it seems to me impossible 
to maintain the position, that ** the natural man can-'— that he is 
Me — that he labours tinder no defect of understanding^-'to dis- 
cc?li thfe things of the Spirit of God. 

3. Man is not now in his original state and conditioih 'ffais, 
TOQ will say, is no~ infbrmation. And yet the opposite seems to 
be assumed in a large proportion of the discussion on this subject; 
Mr. Barnes* reasoning preisupposes that man is how in a state' of 
probation, and is thereforie furnished now with all the means of a 
fair trial. The same assumption is almost every where made in 
similar discussions. And with that assumption, I too am ready to 
admit, that where a thing is commanded as duty, the implication 
is, that there is power or ability to com^^y with the commands' 
But when the state of probation is ended, and the nature of man 
in ruins, the case is very different Adam, in his piistine condi- 
tion, had ability commensurate with his obligations. All the 
powers of his nature were perfect, and the right exercise of them 
was all his Maker demandeid of him ; and to have demanded of 
him more than the faculties of his being were adequate to per* 
Ibrm, would not have comported with tl^ nature of €rod*s moral 
goremment Btit now that he has reduced to ruins his intellec- 
tual and moral powers, and cut short the period of his probation-^— 
fUnei that be is poor, weak, fallen, corrupt, he has not powers 
commensurate with hia duties. To affirm this^ is to maintain one 
of the most inefiable of all absurdities, which it is the purpose of 

' 4tii Observation to deny, vi2. That present ability is the mea' 
sure of present duty. Or, in other words, that a man's inability 
to meet the. requisitions of law, cancels his obligation ; that a manr 
cannot be bound to do what he is unable to do. This position i 
suppose to be among the most unspeakable of absurdities. Possi- 
My 1 may not have ability to understand Mr. Barnes and others, 
wno have recently laid down this as a moral axiom. But to me It 
does seem as if they meant to deny obligation, wherever inability 
exists. ^* The Bible no where requires more of men than they 
are able to perform;*' ♦•'It does not lay a claim on any power 
which man does not possess ; nor beyond any power which he 
possesses. It is definitely limited to the extent of the capacity." 
inability, no matter how perversely and wickedly brought about, 
cancels obligation. On this new axiom in morals, you must in- 
dulge me in a few particular remarks. 

1. It repeals a great and important principle, viz. that a man is 
accountable not only for his own sinful act itself, but also for the 
necessary and legitimate results of that act If I murder a man, 
on whose personal labour there is dependent a fiimily of helpless 
children, I am accountable not for the act of murder only, but fbr 
the wretchedness and misery that may follow his family : for the 
ignorance and vice into which they may be plunged by my deed : 
for the whole* line of evils which hence result.- If I sell zum to 
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my neighbour,- am I accountable only for the direct and irame' 
diate eifects of the act? Or am I responsible for the disability 
that hence ensues? My neighbour becomes a drunkard; he is 
disablnd irom sustaining his family; by his example they are 
trained up in all the ignorance and vice of the drunkard's hovel. 
Am not I responsible for these disabilities ? And does the dis^ 
ability of the drunkard — a disability induced by his own per- 
verse and wicked condpct — release bira from the obligation to pro- 
vide for his household T 

But in reply, it is said, the man may be punished for the act of 
cutting off his hand, but not for neglecting the duties to which he 
was before bound — to require them, ** would be the definition of 
tyranny." Then clearly, the obligation to' doty — the duty of obe- 
dience — the duty, of providiihg for his household — is nullified by 
the man's own act of sin !: Hence, 

2. I remark, sin 'l» its own apology, and lifls the sinner above 
law. The lawgiver requires obedience ; the subject disables him- 
self by perverse rebellion — he cannot obey ; there/orCf he is no^ 
longer bound to obey. But^ 

3. Appty this principle to the commercial transactions of so- 
eiety. A man contracts a debt within the compass of his present 
ability — he perversely and wickedly squanders his estate, gambles 
away his property, and disables himself from payment ; is h^ there^^ 
fare not bound? Is he free from moral obligation to pay Ht iiasf 
justice break her scales, and no more hold up an equal balance^ 
because he chooses te become a- villain ? Oh no, the children of 
this world are wise' in their generation. The merchant may ^br-^ 
give the debt ; but forgiveness implies obligation to pay. The' 
mastier may omit to demand the service, or punish its neglect, but 
it is an omission of mercy ^ The law may not prosecute the man- 
seller — ^the beggared vt^ife and children may be unable to exact 
justice of him ; but then it is because cupidity and lust are too 
strong for justice. Therefore, 

4; Thiff principle is a subversion at ohCe of all moral goverri- 
men^ Let it- be known throughout the moral univefSe, that' 
inability (resulting from the roost perverse wickedness,) cancels 
moral obligation, and there will henceforth eommene'e a jnbilee in 
the realms of rebellion, and theiY r&ilfis may very soon be filled 
up ^ for pebellion is then- the surest and the shortest road to inde- 
pendence^ 

5. But I observe again, if natural inability cancels moral obli- 
gation, much more moral inability cancels -moral obligation. 
Your respectful and special attention is invited to this point It 
is an ad hominem against the ability doctrine. Taking these 
bretbren on their own principles^ let us see what the result must 
be. We contend that man labours under ''^ a defect o.r obstacle,'* 
as Edwards says, *Mn the f^cuky Of understanding" — Unit this 
faculty < in our present depraved state, is unable to discern spiri- 
tual things. This ii «^ed by many a naiwNil inmbility;^ and the 
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axiom of our brethren is, that this natural inability destroys monl 
obligation. Now, brother Barnes maintains that man has natur^ 
ability, but he lacks moral ability—he labours' under a moral de» 
feet or obstacle — a defect, or obstacle, or inability utterly unre- 
movable, but by the power of Grod. Nothing but divine grace ean 
remove it — aa inability in that very faeohy which gives moral 
character to himself and ail bis actions — an inability of will, re- 
movable only by the Spirit of God. Now, 1 repeat it, if hattrai* 

INABII,rrY DESTROYS MORAL OBUGATION, a foTttOri, MORAL INAin- 

LiTT OEflTTROYS MORAL OBLiGATioK. Let the advocate of human 
ability make his election. Let Kim eitbev admit man*is total de- 
pravity -in understanding, will, and affections, and tlius become a 
consistent Calvinist: or let him go over entirely and maintain 
moral ability, and thus become a consistent Arminian. How ean 
a rational man hold this half way course ? Surely, the attempt Uk 
suspend himself between the horns of this dilemma, by a meta- 
physical hair, half sawed ofT, is sufficient evidence of defect io 
man's understanding. 

6. But now, to retreat into Arminianism, and maintain man's 
fbl] ability, is to abandon the Bible and Confession of Faith, and 
especially as defended by the great Edwards, in his unanswerable 
treatise on the will. The main object of tliat treatise is to estab- 
lish the doctrine of man's necessary moral dependence, in opposi- 
tion to the Arminian doctrine of free will. And this object he 
accomplishes roost triumphantly, lie demonstrates that there is 
no self-determining power in the will ; no state c^ indifference, 
and no absolute contingency in the issues of human action. He 
defends Calvinism against the old standing objection, that il 
makes man a mere machine, destroys bis accountability, and 
makes God the author of sin. He states, and abundantW refutes 
what is now supposed to be new tbeolo^ ; a leading feature of 
which is, that man's will, in order to be free, must have choice, 
with power to contrary choice — he states this doctrine in the lan- 
guage of Dr. Whitby, in such passages as these, viz. ^]f all hu- 
man actions are necessary, virtue and vice must be empty names ; 
we being capable of nothing that is blameworthy or deservinfi^ 
praise ; K»r who can blame a person for doing only what he could 
not helpy or judge that he deserveth praise only for what he could 
not avdd." (Ed, vol. ii. p. 133.) ^ Who can blame a person for 
doing what he could not helpJ'^ ^ It being sensibly unjust to 
punish any man for doing that which was never in his power to 
avoid.** And to confirm his opinion, he (Dr. Whitby,) quotes one 
of the fathers, saying, ** Why doth God command^ if man Jutth 
not free will and power to obey T* And he cites another, sajring, 
^ A law^ is given to him that can turn to both farts: L e. obey or 
transgress it ; but no law is against him wno is bovnd by nt^ 
ture.-^p, 151. Agreeably to this, Mr. Barnes observes, " KDr. 
Junkin charges me with error in this, he holds the contrary, that 
is, that unregenerate men are not able to keep the command- 
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mente ; that there is no ability of any kind to yield obi 
that in no conceivable sense has man any power to repent 
lieve, and to love God, or to love his fellow men." Dr. Junkin 
does maintain this, and he asks you to compare Mr. Barnes and 
Dr. Whitby, and see how exactly they agree. But Dr. Whitby 
has been bettered to pieces by President Edwards, and it is vain 
&r brother Barnes to collect the broken fragments of his system, 
and construct therefrom a habitation for Calvinistic Presbyte- 
rianism. For, 

7. I do affirm (what my Brother denies) <* that unregenerate 
men wv not abU to keep the commandments ; that there iiB no 
ability of any kind to yield obedience; that in no con<5eivable 
sense has man any power to repent, to believe, and to love God, or 
to love his fellow men." — Here we are fairly at issue. Mr. Barnes 
affirms (to throw out both negatives) that man unregenerated has 
in some sense ability to ffieU obedience — ^^o repetU — to believe^ 
and to love God; I peremptorily deny. And I remark (a) Ability 
is an efficiency, capacity, power toward the production of an e^ 
feet The term is relative, **as the word unable m relative, and 
has relation to ability, or endeavour, which is insufficient" (Ed- 
wards.) It exists where, upon exertion, the effect follows, and a 
rational agent is said to be able to do a given thing, when upon 
the putting forth of his energies toward that thin^, it is done : 
and when it does not follow upon such exertion of his powders, he 
IB said to be unable. In other words, abUily implies the existence 
of a power of causation and always refers to the proper effect (b) 
Every efiect is proportioned to its cause both in nature or 
quality, and in de^ee. Like produces like. Physical ability can 
produce only physical results. Strength or mere brute force can 
effect only strength or resistance of the same kind. Intellectual 
ability can be efficient only to intellectual results. Intellectual 
power, or ability may plan the machinery by which B«nancan lift 
a ton weight: but to say that a man's intellect has ability to lift a 
ton, is absurd, equally witli affirming that mere natural strength 
is able to plan the machinery. Nor is the absurdity a whit less, 
when it is affirmed that man has natural a&i/% to perform a moral 
act Each part of his nature — his animal, his ihtellectual, his 
moral yowen — has its own peculiar abiliiy--one faculty, or class 
of fikculties cannot perform the functions of another. Animal 
ability (or strength) and intellectual or moral results: intellectual 
ability and animal or naoral results ; and moral ability^and intellec- 
tual or animal results, are all equally absurd, (c) To yield dbe- 
dience is a m<liral result — to repent (I mean saving repentance) is 
a moral operation'— to believe in and ]ov« God, are not animal, 
nor intellectual, nor physical effects or results, but moral ; yea, 
the very essence of all morality, and therefore (d) In the very 
nature of the thing, no natural ability of any conceivable kind, 
can qualify man to repent and love God. Moral ability alone can 
qualify him— ^by that only can he turn to (Sod and hve in him* 
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Now thif moral abiHty exists not in the mmiI unborn of the SpirU. 
Tlyere death reigpa until the Spirit of life takes up his abode 
there. Bo long as faith, repentance, and love to God constitute 
the essence of morality, so long must he, who is in a slate of moral 
death remain unable, in any and every sense, to obey, to repent, 
to love God. To maintain the contrary, is to subvert the entire 
Gospel, and to make the agency of the Spirit in man^s conversiuo 
unnecessary, and the atonement of Christ utterly in vain. 

8. I therefore object to the doctrine of human ability including 
the manner of its application. Because (a) It inflates the pridi^ 
of the human heart. Tell men they ore able to make to them- 
selves n^vy hearts, if they plea$eB«-that they have power to love 
ftod-rrras muoh ability to love him as to hate him — ^they can do the 
^uty of repentance and faith if they choose — tell them this and 
you swell their souls in vanity. No news more grateful can be 
ppured into the carnal ear. Nothing can be better calculated to 
produce two effects in thq^r prcHper time; which I mention as far^ 
ther reasons of pbjection. (b) The man who thinks he can repent 
whenever he pleasoe, will, almost inevitably, fold up hji hands 
%i>d defer the duty until a convenient season. Every minister of 
expevience must know, that to arouse men from the slumbers of 
this belief, is the first step, aqd Oh bow important and how diffi- 
cult a step it is, to induce them to believe, that they are dead and 
^heir life is hid with Christ in God ! This is the broad road of 
Avminian Antitloniianism, along which the great mass of human 
millions are rushing downward to perdition. Tell them «ypu are 
in the road to ruin' — we know it and we don*t mean to foHow it 
long — we can turn out token toe please and shall take good care 
to do it in time for safety. Ah! Mr. Moderator, you kpow this is 
the ruin of the race. The pride of free loill and human ability 
is "the broad way" to hell, (c) When these believers in man's 
natural ability take the notion to be converted ; when the tjrae 
of their c^o«in^ has come, if it ever come) then they are the 
dupes of their own delusion. Thfty convey themselves and of 
course they pan undo what they have done: they can convert 
themselves back again. I mean to say, that false hopes and con- 
sequently spurious revivals are a necessary result of the doctrine 
we oppose. Simple people, who were bwn Arminians and believ- 
ers in human ability, as all men are, considering themselves able, 
when they please, to repeat^ believe, &c. thus rest in their coo^ 
iidence ; and upon a little excitement, take up false hopes and 
rush to the wildest extremes. For (d) the manner of teaching 
{the doctrine of natural ability leads to delusion. Even if the dis- 
tinction were unexceptionable and dear in itself; yet it is not 
kept up ; but without qualification men are said to be able to re- 
pent, love Ood, ^c. You have the example in the " Defence'* 
before you. 

9. All that is said about the tyranny of demanding of men du- 
ties beyond their present ability, may b« said with equal fqrce a^id 
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18 daily said, against exacting the claims of justice at all. What 
cruelty ! to demand of poor imperfect creatures holy obedience, 
and to punish thein for non compliance. This is the most popular 
argumentof Uni versa] ists and Unitarians against the doctrine of 
Gcil's vindictive justice : and I can view the attempt to soften 
down these features of tiie Gospel which make it unpopular with 
the carnal mind, in no other than the most unfavourable light. 
I know very well men do "reject the system which professes to 
hold" the doctrine of total inability; they ** reject it with abhor- 
rence," and that because it is " so much at variance with the great 
original impressions of truth, made on their minds:** but I know 
also that these ** great otiginal impressions of truth," are false im- 
pressions and impressions of &lsehood; and I have no desire to 
mould the gospel according to them. And I " would dare to 
preach it to Mr. Barnes* people, or to any other people," in its 
most abhorrent form. Because I know that the tendency of it is to 
Stain the pride of all human glory, to drive man out of himself— 
to expel from his soul the pride of "free agency," and make hfm 
feel that he is totally helpless and undone — that there is no ability 
in hiflwelf or in any created being to bring deliverance, and thus 
to compel him to fall down upon his knees, beat upon his bosom, 
and cry out in the deep consciousness of his utter inability, " God 
be merciful to me a sinner." 

10. This doctrine of humieui ability and the argument for it 
founded on the .allegation, that unless man is able he cannot be 
bound, you will allow me to say is the old Pelagian sentiment, 
and the modem Arminian hobby. Pelagius says, " First it is dis- 
puted whether our nature is debilitated by sin. And here, in my 
opinion, the first inquiry ought to be, what is sin 1 Is it a sub- 
stance, or is it a mere name devoid of substance 1 not a thing, not 
an existence, not a body, not anything else (which has a separate 
existence) but an act; and if this is its nature, as I believe it is, 
how could that which is devoid of substance debilitate or change 
human nature 1" Again. "Every thing, good or evil, praise- 
worthy or censurable which we possess, did not originate with 
us, but is done by us ; for we are born capabl© of both good and 
evil; but not in possession of these qualities; for in our birth we 
are equally destitute of virtue and vice; and previously to moral 
agency there is nothing in man but that which God created in 
him." Bib. Rep. vol. ii. p. 105. Again. " Why do we loiter and 
blame the infirmity of natures? He would not command us what is 
impossible." Milner, voJ. ii. p. 385. " Now if before the law, 
and long before the coming of our Saviour, men led holy lives, 
how much mpre afier his coming are they able to do it" p. 384. 
And yet Milner says, " He speaks of the grace of Christ, expiation 
by his tJood, and encouragement by his example." in like rnan- 
ner Edwards, who studied them largely, says of the Armenians, 
•vl'hey strenuously maintain, that it would be unjust in God to 
^ 5* . 
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require any thiiv^ of ns beyond our profie^t power and ability to 
pertbnn." vol. ii. p. 152. 

Now observe, 1. Pelagius denies any moral character good or 
bad, prior to voluntary action. 2. He attempts to prove that sin 
could not debilitate human nature. 3, He teaches that ability is 
the measure of duty — God " would not command us what is im- 
posgiWe." That ** would be the definition of tyranny." 4. This 
ye^y same doctrine is held by the Arminian school, and supported 
by the very same argument. God would be a tyrant if he demand- 
ed of^us any thing beyond our present ability. 5, These are the 
doctrines and the argument of brother Barnes in this boojc. 1 say 
not ihat he is a Pelagian or Arminian ; but that on these pointg 
\}e holds with both, and wish so to operate on his mind (and th^ 
ininds uf others) as to induce him to reconsider seriously what he 
|)j|9 ^yritten ; in the confident assurance that, if he will re-con- 
sider, he will retrace and retract and renounce these sentiments ; 
and in so doing wi|{ restore peace to a bleeding (;hurch, 

CHARGE IV, 

Mr. Barnes teaches, That faith is an apt of t\\e mind, and not 
a principle, and is itself imputed for righteousnes& 

To this the accused puts in a plea Qt' justification, confessing 
^he fa^tthat he so^eaiche^ and maintaining that he teaches therein 
^e truth. 

ProoK p. 94. *♦ Abraham believed Gpd.^ In the Hebrew, » 
**Abrahai)) believed JehfivaL'^ The sense is substantially the 
spme, as the argument turns on the act of believing. The faith 
whicb Abraham exercised was, that hid posterity should be like 
the stars of heaven in number. This promise was made to him 
when he had no child, and of course when he had no prospect of 
such a )K)8terity. See the strength and nature of this faith fur- 
tiier illustrated in verses 16 — 21. T\\q reason why it was counted 
to him tor righteousness was, that it was such a strong, direct, 
and un;^ a veiling act of confidence in the promise of God. And iL 
— Tl)^ yf^X<\ ** if* here evidently refers to the act of believing. It 
^069 npt refer to the tighteousness of another--of God, or of the 
Messiah ; but the discusaion is solely of the strong act of Abrar ' 
l^aiu's faith, which in some sense was counted to him for righteous- 
ness. In wlijE^t sense this wa«s is explained directly after. All 
that is materjial to remark here is, that the act of Abraham, the 
strong jifonfidence of his mind in the promises of God, his un- 
\yayer^ng assurance that what God had promised he would per- 
forpi, v^as received for righteousness. The same thing jseji:- 
presied more lully in verses 18 — 22. When therefore the right- 
eousness of Christ is accounted or imputed to us ; wbeq it is said 
that his merits are transferred and reckoned a^ ours ; whatever 
may be the truth of the doctrine, it cannot be defended by ^his 
ipasmge of Scripture. Faith is always an act of the mind. It U 
not a created essence which is placed within the mind. It is not 
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a 6ul}6tance created independently of the soul, and placed wkhin 
it by Almighty power. It is not a principle, for the expression, a 
principle (^ faith, i^ as unmeaning as a principle of joy, or a 
principle ot sorrow, or a principle of remorse. God promises, the 
maa believes, and this is the whole of it. Beyond the mental 
operation, there is nothing in the case, and the word is strictly 
Jimited to such an act of the mind throughout the Bible. There 
is not a place that can be adduced where the word means any 
thing else than an act of the mind, exercised in relation to somo 
object, or some promise, or threatening, or declaration of some 
other being." p. 96. " Remark (1.) That* it is evidently not in- 
tended that the act of believing on th6 part of Abraham, was the 
meritorious ground of acceptance ; for then it would have been a 
work. Faith was as much his own act, as any act of obedience 
to the law. (2) The design of the Apostle was to show that by 
the law, or by works, man could not be justified. Chap. iii. ^. 
iv. 2. (8) Faith was not that which the law required. Jt de- 
manded complete and perfect obedience; and if a man was justi- 
fied by faith, it was in some other way, than by the law. (4) As 
the law did not demand this [ftiith, ** confidence in God," see pagfe 
i)0,] a^d a^ faith was something dififerent from the demand of the 
law, so if a man were justified by that, it was on a principle al- 
together dififerent from justification by works. It was not by per- 
sonal merit It was not by complyinjg with the law. It was m a 
mode entirely dififerent." 

Observation 1. ** Faith is always an act of the mind.** But 
now Abraham lived an hundred years at least after he was called 
to a knowledge of the truth. How many acts of the mind did he 
perform during that space ? Each and every one of these acts 
is distinct When the mind has acted, the act is oyer, and past, 
and gone ; and yet we never speak of faith in the plural number. 
We never say Abraham's faiths ; and why would such an expres- 
sion be absurd 1 Obviously, because faith is not the act itself, 
but the principle, the habit, the abiding disposition of the soul, 
whence the distinct acts of believing issue. And therefore, 

2. We always speak of the acts of faith. So Mr. Barnes says, 
" the strong act of Abraham's faith." He could not write without 
contradicting his own doctrine. What sense is in the phrase, 
•* the strong act of Abraham's act of the mipd V It is impossible 
to intrxxliice this definition of his, without multiplying most 
strange and unmeaning expressions. If '* faith is always an act 
of the jmind," and "not a principle" of action, who can explain 
the phrase " an act of faith." 

3. if ^* faith is an act of the mind only," and not a principle of 
grace in the soul, from which the acts proceed, then it must fol- 
low that ^hraharn was justified by an act of his mind, which 
** was as much his own act, as any act of obedience to the law." 
Here it is indubitably taught, that the individual, personal act of 
Abrahain's mind is the ground of bis justification before God. 
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Not the righteousness of the Saviour, as the church has a]wa3rfl 
believed, but the act of the man himself wae imputed to him tor 
righteousness. ** The word it," says Mr. Barnes, " here evidently 
refers to the act of believing. ' It does not refer to the righteous- 
ness of another— of God, or of the Messiah.'* Now it is righteous- 
ness which justifies — when a man has the righteousness required 
by the law, he must and will be justified by Sie judge. If, there- 
fore, Abraham's own act is his righteousness — is the ground and 
cause of his being justified — he. is not justified by Christ's merits 
at an, but by his own act But brother Barnes will say, you 
draw an inference from my language which I deny ; I am respon- 
sible not for your inferences, but only for my own acts. In reply, 
I aver it is not so. It is not an inference from his position. It is 
the very position itselfl Abraham's act is bis own, and this, his 
own act, is put down as his own righteousness. This is Mr. 
Barnes' doctrine. He teaches it. Very true, he denies it. But 
if In three lines a man denies and teaches the same thing, let him" 
bear the blame. ^ In this act, faith is a mere instrument — a con- 
dition on which men may be treated as righteous." " In this act, 
fkith," which ** is an act of the mind,'* is " a mere instrument," 
and *<a condition'* of salvation. ' This is salvation by works, and 
yet the author denies it in the same breath. Oh, Sir, how diffi- 
cult it is to get clear of the doctrine of imputed righteousness ! 
how difficult it is to make a man believe that his own act is not 
his own work ! To escape from this difficulty, he has found it 
necessary to maintain one of the strangest positions ever laid 
down bv a moralist, viz. that confidence in God is not required 
by his taw. For he perceived that if confidence in God were re- 
quired by his law, and if Abraham were justified by confidence in 
God, he was justified by an act of obedience to law — by a work. 
Reduced to the dilemma of maintaining either that Abraham was 
justified by the righteousness of Christ, or that confidence in God 
is not required by his law, he chooses the latter as the lesser evil. 
You are surprised and grieved ! So am I, but it is even so. Mr. 
Barnes says, ** Faith was not that which the law required. As 
the law did not demand this ; and as faith was something difib- 
rent from the demand of the law." Now, on p. 30, he translates 
ftiofiif) faith, by the phrase, "confidence in Crod," and uses it 
not less than seven times on that page ; and so on p. 94, ** confi- 
dence in the promise of God" — ^''strong confidence of his mind" — 
confidence in God not required by his law ! 

4. Another difficultv of this system which denies faith to be a 
habit or fixed principle of the renewed man is, that a Christian 
can have no character : he is a believer, and consequently a justi- 
fied man, only during the act: but the act is momentary, and 
when it is past and gone, the man is not a believer ; he is not in 
a justified state beyond the continuity of the act of the mind. 
Now from all these, and some other difficulties, the plain and 
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HBimpIe doctrine of our Confession, and of the Bible will deliver us. 
VVihat then vi faith according to these ? I answer, 

5. Saving Faith is a gracious principle — a holy habit — an 
abiding fixed disposition of the soul — whereby it receives and 
rests upon the testimonies of God concerning his Son and salva- 
tion through his righteousness. I had written the above, before 
I asjked a friend at my elbow (in whose house I am sojourning) 
for Dr. Alexander's Bible Bictionary ; and here I put down his 
definition, viz. " Saving faith, is that gracious quality, principle, 
or habit, wrought in the heart, by the Spirit of God taking the 
things of Christ and showing them to us, whereby we receive and 
r^at QQ Christ alone for salvation, as he is offered to us in the 
gospel." Now that this is the doctrine of the standards is evident. 

Conf. xiv. 1. ^ The grace of faith; whereby the elect are ena- 
Med to believe to the saving of their soyls, is the work of the 
Spirit in their hearts : ♦ * * it is increased and strengthened." 
ii. » By this fiiith, a Christian believeth," &c. "But the prin(;i- 
^al acts of saving faith, are, accepting, receiving, and resting oq 
Christ aione,'' &c, Larg. Cat. 72. '* Justifying faith is a savings 
grace * * * ; whereby he * * * receiveth and resteth on Christ, 
^&c. 73. ^' Faith justifies a sinner in the sight of God, not because 
^f those other graces which do always accompany it, or of goodl 
works which are the fruits of it; nor as if the grace of faith, or 
any act thereof, were imputed to him for his justification," &c. 
Here I shall be indulged in a few particulars, (a) Saving faith is 
a grace. •* By grace are ye saved through faith" — Ep. ii. 8. 
'' Who believe according to the working of his mighty power." — 
i. 19. Now grace ** is freefavonir^ unmerited kindness,^ *• The 
new spiritual principle produced in the heart by regeneration." 
It ig therefore not the act of the sinner's mind, but the prin- 
ciple from which the acts do proceed. This js eyident, (6) be- 
cause faith is weak or strong — it is increased, it grows by its 
exercise. ** Lord iptcrease our faith," Luke xvii. 5. Lord in- 
/;rease our act of the mind ! No, but strengthen the holy habit — 
the gracious principle, (c) "By this faith, a Christian believeth." 
By this act of his mind, a Christian acteth with his mind ! Mani- 
festly, faith is the principle^ which is Called into action when the 
Christian believeth — " whereby he receiveth Christ" — " the prin- 
cipal acts of saving faith*'^tne principal acts of the acta of the 
mind { But enou^ of this. Mr. Barnes admits it. He says, 
" The great, leading, deeply-cherished principle of his [the be- 
liever's]] soul is to obey God. It becomes the habitual bent and 
disposition of his mind ; an inclination or disposition, for the forma* 
tion and cherishing of which, he is responsible — an inclination, or 
preference, or disposition which lies txick of any specific act of 
believing." Oh, « sic omnia! Yet even here, he would be more 
satisfactory, if he had attributed this principle to the renewing of 
the Holy Ghost, and not, as seems to be the case, to the man's 
^wn course of action, ** It becomes the habitu^ bent," but H 90 
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^becomes by renewing grace. Had my brother confessed this at 
first, and condemned his doctrine, that faith exists only in the act, 
he had done nobly, and saved time and labour. He has now 
found out that ** a principle of faith is not unmeaning, no more 
than a principle of confidence in God** Now I rejoice to observe. 
6l That I can unite with brother Barnes m pressing the obliga- 
tion upon the believing sinner, to cherish this principle, and carry 
it on to perfection. It grows by its exercise; and when Peter 
commands us to grow in grace, my soul feels the moral bonds of 
that command. But I would always go farther, and press this 
obligation upon the whole world. The unregenerate — all men 
who hear it — are bound by the same divine authority which sayf), 
•* worship God," " remember the Sabbath day," to believe the gos- 
pel, to jepent of their sins, and Hve In the practice of holy obe- 
dience. But then I deny that this obligation is ever either in- 
creased or diminished by man*s ability or his inability. It rests 
not at all on' such a basis, but simply on the immutable authority 
of the everlasting God. The will of God, not the ability of man, 
is the basis and measure of moral obligation. 

7. It is scarcely necessary to reply to the remarks of brother 
Barnes, about faith being a created essence, put into the soul^-or 
^bout my supposing " that the mind does not act in believing." 
This is too futile, and I know not why such absurdities should be 
imputed V> me. 

8. But I must be allowed to set the annotator and the Presby- 
teriaii atandards m juxtaposition on another point He says, *' the 
act of Abraham" — ^not ^ the righteousness of another-'-K>f God, or 
of the Messiah;*- but "the act of Abraham, the strong confidence 
of his mind, was received for righteousness." The standards 
specifically deny this very position. Lar. Cat. p. 73. " Nor as if 
the grace of faith, or any act thereof, were imputed to him for 
justification." I just leave these two statements to a perpetual 
menace of each other, and add my 

9th Observation, viz. That taith is to be understood objectively 
in. the passage (Rom. iv. 3,) under consideration. That is, when 
Abraham*s faith is said to be imputed U^ him for righteousness, tlie 
object on which his faith terminates or rests, is so reckoned for 
righteousness. That is, the righteousness of Christ, or Christ as 
the Lord our RighteousnesM. Now, that this is the true sense is 
evident, because *' Abraham rejoiced," says the Redeemer,** to see 
ray day, and he saw it and was glad ;" John viii. 5, 6. Can any 
man doubt for a moment that Abraham's seeing Christ's daj^, was 
his believing in the promised Messiah and trusting to his righte- 
ousness alone} 

On this point let us hear the voice of the dead. Doctor Wilson, 
the predecessor of Mr. Barnes, has spoken so admirably on it, that 
you will doubtless hear him with pleasure. In his notes on Ridg- 
tey, vol. in. p. 108, he states the doctrine thus, ** Others, [in the 
margin he refers to Wbitby and Mfteknight, two distinguished 
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Arminians] understand Abraham to have been justified on the AC* 
count of the mere act of believing :" — ^They make faith a work of 
merit Doctor Wilson rejects this notion, thus, "Faith is the^ 
mind^s assent to external evidence; &ith thus strictly considered 
as an act, is man's act, as much so as any can be, and as the un- 
derstanding at least in its application to the evidence? must be ac- 
companied by the consent of the will, here is every thing that is 
necessary to constitute a work^ and accordingly it is commanded 
as a duty, the neglect of which is criminal 'J" — ** that it is not the 
mere act of believing in Christ which is the ground of such justi- 
fication is plain from this, that he expresses the same thing by 
the words, being justified by Christ" If it is true that we are 
justified by faith, and also that we are justified by Christ, it must 
be meant in different senses, and to give efiect to these words dif- 
ferently connected, it seems necessary to suppose the righteous- 
ness of Christ as the meritorious cause or ground of justification* 
and faith the instrumental/' — "It is not the holiness of his faith 
that is accounted for righteousness to him ; fiiith is a hdy duty. 
[Brother Barnes denies this, in saying that fiiith is not required by 
the law,] but not more so than some others, and not so much so as 
love, " now abideth faith, hope, love, and the greatest of these is 
love." Nor are Christians ever said to be justified by love, jby, 
peace, patience, or by any other .grace except by fiiith, — and no 
doubt it is because faith lays hold on him for whose sake alone we 
can be justified." 

" Or faith may be put for its object as the words fear, hope, joy, 
and love are. God is our fear, our hope, &c. * Thy fiiith hath 
saved thee,' it was not her fiiith but its object, Christ's power, 
that healed her." 

"The seed which was promised," continues Dr. Wilson, "em- 
braced Christ, whose day Abraham saw afar off; so this fiiith [he 
is speaking ojf Abraham's fiiith, in the precise case where Mr. 
Barnes insists that his act itself ]b imputed for righteousness,] had 
the Redeemer for its object In the epistle to the Galatians there 
follow the quotation these words, *as many as are of faith are the 
children of Abraham,' these are called his spirituid seed, and be- 
lieve in Christ, now if all who believe in Christ are thereby the 
diildren c^ Abraham, and Abraham their father or pattern of faith, 
his faith must have been of the same kind." — 

Thus, Dr. Wilson explicitly maintams, that not Abraham'iB 
faith— <flot the act of his mind, but the object of that act, that is, 
the righteousness of Messiah, was reckoned to him for righteous- 
ness. Mr. Barnes sets himself in his comment to deny and reject 
this. Dr. Wilson teaches, that faith, " considered as an act, is 
man's act," and is a work ; and he argues, that to insist that tbe 
act itself was imputed to Abraham for righteousness, [the precise 
thing which Mr. Barnes does insist on] is to muntain justification 
by works. And he proves most conenistvelv, that, the term faith 
ought to be understood olgectivel]^— it " had the Redeemer for its 
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object" And on p. 126i 129, using the lang-imge of atiother,- he 
says, " As the righteousness by which the sJttrTer in jHistified, is 
the sole work of Christ/or him, sa this [faith] is th^ sole work of 
the Holy Gbostm Atm." — " Thus v^e see that faith is entirely dis- 
tinct from the righteousness whichrjustifies."-»-The righteousness 
of Christ and not the ** act of the mind, is that which is imputed," 
in' order to juBti6cation. 

11. Finally, that the aeeased has used some expression seam- 
ing to admit a doctrine otterty inconsistent with his main posi* 
tion, does not affect the truth of this charge. He denies that 
** the act of believing on the part of Abraham, was the meritori'j 
oua ground of acceptance," — and speaks of "the merit by which* 
all this is obtained, as, the work of the Lord Jesus G1)iist.'*— 
Bat when a writer lays down and laboriously siipport? an erro- 
neous sentiment, and afterwards, looking to coilseqiience(>, 
throws in a phrase or two as a salvo, savouring of the opposite' 
doctrine, we are bound to receive his main positions as his real' 
meaning. Yet in his Defence, where he reiterates these expres-^ 
sions, he soon' looses sight of them and reverts to his old grounds 
He says, "the grand desideratum in aplai\ of salvation was toi* 
restore to an alienated world, confidence in the existence, the^^ 
vernment and the perfections of God, This Abraham evinced ^ 
and it was sirch a state of mind as furbished the proper eoicfietce 
of reconciliation, and he was reckoned as in fact a justified mam 
His faith in God was so strong as to give an unerring indication^ 
that he was recovered, and was reckoned to him " for righteous- 
ness," or »• in order to justification," just as *» faith is now." 
Here faith is **a state of mind," fbmifshing** evidence of recon- 
ciliation," — "a state of mind to which God had promised aceep- 
tance,"-«>and' that state of mind, is his own act~~^^ beyond the 
mental operation, there is- nothing in the case." Whether the 
Bible and Standards of out church can be reconciled ytiih these 
views, it is for the court to judge. 

CHARGE V. 

Mr. Barnes denies, "That God entered into eoTienant with 
Adam, constituting him a federal or covenant bead' and repre- 
sentative to all his natural descendants." 

Proof 1. p; lh4. " From these remarks it is" clear that the 
apostle does not refer to the man here from any idea that thcire was 
any particular covenant transaction with him; but that he means 
to speak of it in the usual popular sense; referring to him as 
the fountain of all the woes that sin has introduced into the 
world." 

Proof 2. p. 128. ''The most common [explanation] has 
been that Adam was the representative of the race ; that he was 
a covenant head, and his sin was imputed to his posterity, and 
that they were held iiabler to punirsbiiient for it, as if they had 
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eommiited it themselTes. Bat to this there are great and iiio 
811 perable objections. 

(1) There is not one word of it in the Bible. Neither the term 
representetive, covenant, or impute are ever applied to the trans- 
action in the sacred Scriptures. (2.) It is a mere philosophical 
theory," 

Proofs, p. 115. As quoted under charge XL . 

Proof, 4. p. 121. "A comparison is also instituted between 
Adam and Christ in 1 Cor. xv. 22 — 25, The reason is not that 
Adam was the representative or federal head of the human race:, 
about which the apostle says nothing, and which is not even 
implied, but that he was the first of the race ; he was the Toon* 
tain, the head,- the father ; and the consequences of that first act 
introducing sin into the world, could be se^ every where. The 
^Ords representative ntid federal head are never applied to A^ani 
in the Biblf. The reason is, that the word representative implies 
an idea which could not have existed in the case — the consent of 
(hose who are represented. Besides the Bible does not teach thai 
they acted in him, or by htm ; or that he acted for them. No 
passage has ever yet been found that stated this doctrine." 

Proof 5. p. 128. **(2) Nothing i« said of a covenant with 
him,^ [Adam. J No where in the Scriptures is the term covenant 
applied to any transaction with Adam. (3) All that is estab* 
lished here is the simple fact that Adam sinned, and that this 
made it certain that all his posterity ^ould be sinners. Beyond 
this the language of the apostle does not go ; and all else that* 
has been said of this is the result of mere philosophical specu*- 
iation. (4) This/aef is one that is apparent; and that accords 
with all the analogy in the moral government of God. The 
druntcard secures comrfionly as a result, that his family will be 
reduced to beggary, want, and wo. His sin is commonly ttie 
certain occasion of their being sinners; and the immediate cause 
of their loss of property and comfort, of their being overwhelmed 
in wretchedness and grief. A murderer will entail disgrace and 
shame on his family." 

1. Under Charge II. it has been fully proved, that Mr. Barnea 
holds Adam ignorant to such a degree that it is impossible he 
should have known any thirtg about a covenant. If that charge 
is substantiated then there was no covenant established with 
Adam. ' • 

3. But before we proceed to the other proofs, let us settle 
the idea of a covenant. ' The Hebrbw word (Berith,) as critics 
generally agree,- is formed from a verb that signifies to cut, and 
has reference to the ceremony of cutting, killing, or dividing an 
animal, usually slaughtered upon occasion of establishing im- 
portant agreements between men. See Jer. xxxiv. 18—20. This 
ceremony most likely had its origin in the divine institution of 
Sacrifices, with which Moses was familiar, and whence he bor- 
rowed the term. Herman Witsiaa speaks the truth when he 
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•ftjst vol. I. p* 47« 48. '' I-mpvoper1y it denotes the followHigL 
thjogs; 1. An inimotable ordinance about any thing. In ttii» 
89B$e Grod meiitions, his covenant of the day and of the, nighV^^-m 
2. •* A 8tiTe and stable pronaise, though it be not mutual^-^-T^Aif 
u my covenant with them, my iSpirit thaU not depart from them,^^ 
Is, Ixix. 21. 3. ** It signifies also a precept; and to cut aeovenanl 
is io give a precept, ^^^~** Bat proptrly^ it sigoifies-a mutuai agreC" 
ment between parties with respect to sontething,^^ On p. 51, he 
says, Having premised these things in general about t-he terinsH 
let us now inquire into the thing itself, and the nature of the eo- 
Yenant of God with man ; which I tlius define : »A- covenant qf 
God with man is an agreement betioeen God and ntan, about tSfi 
method of obtaining consummate happiness, with the addition of a 
threatening cf eternal destruction, with which the despiser of the hap^ 
piness offered in that way is to be punishedj*"* The covenaat on 
God*8 patt cooiprises thiee things in the whole. 1. J[ promise 
of coBSUmraate happiness in eternal lifie. 2« A designation aa4 
prescription of the condition, on the performance of whichy nmD 
acquirer a right to the promise. 3. A penal sanction against 
those who do not stand by the prescribed condition.*' p. 52. 
And p. 53. ** It becomes the covenant of two parties, when oian 
eoosents ihexe^uXo, embracing tke good promised by ijiQd,engc^^ 
ing to an exact observance of the condition required, and, upon the 
violation thereof voluntarily owning himself obnoxious, to the 
threatened cur^e.'' If asked for a definition of my own I would 
sayt * A covenant is a mutual agreement between two or nM)re 
parties, containing a stipulation (or statement of something to 
be done) on the one part, and a restipulation cof responding to il 
on the other, and attended by a penal sanction** It requires 
properly, U Intelligent agents. 2. (of course,) The exercise of 
▼oHtion in the parties. 3. A proposition n^de by the one to the 
other, of something to be done. 4. A condition of reward oflfer- 
ed in the proposition, when the other party shall have fnlfilled 
his condition.- 5. A condition of penalty threatened, if be shall 
not do the thing (<et forth in the proposition^ or upon the ether 
party if he shall withhold the promised reward, after the thing 
shall have been done. This is the idea of a covenant, and it is 
one of the simplest and plainest things in the theory and prae- 
tice of morals* I hire a servant for ten dollars per months to do 
certain work. He does his work, agreeably to contract, and ro' 
eeives his pay. This is a simple contract or bargain. I propose 
to a huilder to erect me a house, according to a plan submitted, for 
asum of a thoosand dollars, within a given time, or pay a hundred 
dollars damages ; and if I shall not pay him, on the delivery of 
the key at the given time, I shall forfeit a hundred dollars. 
He agrees to my proposition. This ie a covenant, and it 
differs from a simple contract only in its formality ; just as a 
simile, in rhetoric, differs from a. metaphor. Suppose Abraham 
had said to Eleazer his servant, * Go and take a wife to my son 
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Tsftac from my kindred, and retorn WKh her wiUHn three monttia, 
and I will ^ive thee thy freedom and an outfit office catnela and 
and an hundred sheep, a tent, and farniture. But if thou neglect 
or refuse, I will deprive thee of thy atewardship', and yet retain 
thee as a slave.' E leaser, panting for freedom and comparative- 
independent affluence, assents to the proposition. It is now a 
covenant, just as complete as tt^e preceding, except that the pe- 
nalty on Abraham, if he shall refuse to do his part, is not ex- 
pressed, «nd though implied, it might be d^ffic nit for the weaker 
to enforce its exaction. Again, 1 say to my little boy, ^'My 
8oa, if yon^l be a goodboy, kind to your mother, and diligent 
in your studies untii I return home, I'll bring yoa a new cap ; 
-and if yon don't I'll chastise you. Will you agree to it? . Yes, 
Ihat I wiil.'^' Here i» a coveaant. Here is simplicity itself, and 
yei men protend that young people have difficoJty in understand- 
ing the old theology ef the covenants. Had the builder, the 
steward of Abraham, or my «on any di^uHy t Oh no! it la 
the grandeur of its simplicity which commends the covenant of 
God to the people ef his love. Now, Mr. Barnes denies Good's 
covenant with Adam. 

3. Pfoof t. When Paul says, ^ by^^one man sin entered into 
'the world,^' brother Barnes insists thai ** he does not refer to tlie 
man here from any idea that there Was any particular eovenant 
tmnsaction with him.*' Is not this a denial of the covenant ! 
-Could any man wko believes in the doctrine of the eovenatit of 
-works, uee such terms t But, p. liS8, he says, ** The most 
common explanation has he§n, that Adam was tlie representative 
of the race; that he was a covenant head, &c." ^^Bot," adds 
he, *^ to this there are great and jnsuperable objections."'* Can 
language be more explicit ! *\ But to this" — to what I Why, 
-to the fad stated before, that Adam was a covenant head— a re- 
presentative. ** It is a mere philosophical theory.'* *' It"-— 
what? Not surely the terms coneaani, representative, federal 
headg nay but the fact of Adam's standing in this moral relation 
to his posterity and to 6od«— not (hat the terms eovenant and re- 
freeent are or are not used in the Bible, but the moral headship— 
4h6 relation itself— -the moral connexion ^Us a mere philosophical 
theory." 

Ppoof 4. Here the moral of legal connexion between Adam 
-arid his posterity is rejected both in name and thing. He denies 
not simply that the terrM. are used, Uit the things--^ not that 
Adam was the repretentatwe or federal head of the race"— *this 
^* is not even implied." And he ^ives a reason why it cmdd not 
be, viz. ^ the word representative implies^^n idea which could not 
have existed in the case, ^le consent of those who- are represented,^^ 
Thus you see how precise he is ; not the term hut the idea — the 
thing meant is rejected. He with clearness and perspicuity of 
language denies the moral connexion — '* the Bible does not teach 
;^at they acted in him, or by him, or that he ac^^ them.*' 
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The italics are his owiit an^ they- are put in lo give, force- to his 
denial that Adam acted for his posterity. No moral connexion 
exists. The whole is resolved into oiere physical, unimal head- 
ship, 

, Proof 5. ** Nothing is said of a covenant with Adam.''. And 
he illustrates by reference to the effects of a drunkard's conduct 
upon his family, and a murderer's. He most unequivocally, and 
peremptorily denies any other relation between Adam and his pof- 
terity, than exists between the drunkard and bis. Adam's sin 
made it certain that all his children would be sinners. But the 
drunkard's sin does not make it certain that all his children will 
be drunkards. It very often Jiappens that they shun the vice of 
their parent and become most exemplig-y men. Some ofihe first 
men in the church and the world have had intemperate parents. 
There, is absolutely no moral connexion between them to secure 
such a result There is a connexion of physic relation, and this 
is all Mr. Barnes seems to admit in the case of Adam. This will 
appear hereafter: it has appeared that he denies Adam's posterity 
to he sinners, prior to moral action : and they all do exist prior U» 
moral action; so that he denies that Adam's sin made any of hur 
po^erity Mnners. And it will further appear, ^at he denies their 
liability to suffer punishment on account of his sin : so that the de- 
claration of Paul, that ^*by the disobedience of one many wejre 
fnade sinners," is rejected, or must be explained away. The rela- 
tions of Adam- and hi^ posterity are physical, only there is no mo- 
ral unity^^th^ are not one moral and corporate body as it were, 
with their parent as head, acting ^* for them." **No passage," 
says Mr» Barnes, **' has ever been found that stated this doctrine — 
that he acted fi>r them^" 
- What says the Constitution of our church? 

Conf. Vn. -** Of God's coverunU with man,'* This is the head- 
ing of the chapter, and migtit of itself be sufficient to prove the 
opposition of J^r. Barnes to our standards. Section first speaks of 
God's condescMision to man, '* which he hath been pleased to ex- 
press by way of covenant" Sect IL " The first covenant made 
with man was a covenant of works, wherein life was pnmiised to 
Adano, and in him to his pc^terity, upon condition of perfect and 
personal obedience." Chapter xix. 1. "God gave to Adam a 
law, 83 a covenant of works, by which he bound him and all 
his posterity to personal, entire, and perpetual obedience; pr&- 
mised life upon the fulfilling, and threatened death upon the 
breach of it ; and endued him with power to obey it" Lar. Gat. 
20.— <' entering into a covenant of life with him upon condition," 
&c. 22. *« The covenant being made with Adam^ a? a public 
person, not for himself only, but foe his posterity ; all mankind 
descending from him by ordinary generation, sinned in him and 
fell with him in that first transgresskm." Short Cat 12 and Id, 
to the same effect. On the contrary, Mr. Barnes says, " the Bible 
does not teach that liiey [his posterity] acted in him, or. by hipt 
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or that he acted far them." And he sneerinffly asks, (p. 117,) 
** What idea is conveyed to men of common understanding by the 
expression ** thfey sitaned in him ?" Thus the Very words of the 
Ck>nfessi0n, as well aff its doctrine, are held up to ridicule. Con* 
tradiction cannot be more palpable. 

Here you will allow me to make a remark for application on the 
other points as well as this, viz. Mr. Barnes does not lay the lan- 
guage of the Confession down alongside of ^is own. Why does 
he not quote the words in full, which lie is alleged to contradict? 
Surely if he were conscious of a perfect agreement with the stand- 
ards, he would compare them together— he would present both 
at one view to his readers, that they might see the exact coinci- 
dence. But no, the language of the Confession is withheld fh>m 
the public eye. Can any man be at a loss tbr the reason? 

Bat perhaps the standards, in teaching the doctrine of ** the Cb^ 
tenant of Woiks," go beyond the Bible ; and if so, we -are bound 
not to' follow them ; at least \(^e are not conscience-bound to fol- 
low them : for the word of God is the only infallible rule, and He 
only is Lord of conscience. Let us therefore inquire whether the 
Bible teaches the doctrine «• of God's covenaiit with man.'^ Gen. 
»L 16, 17. •*^ And the'Lord God commanded the man, saying. Of 
every tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat, but of the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it : ibr in 
the day Ihou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die." 

On this remark. Man was bound to obey his Creator hi all 
things, priOT to, and independent on any covenant made with him : 
just as Eleazer, in the case supposed above, was bound to obey 
Abraham, and Vny son to obey his parent The covenant does not 
create moral obligation : the obligation is mere law: and hence 
the Confession says, "God gave to Adam a law, as a' covenant,^ 
That modification of the taw, which appends the promised reward, 
and secures the consent of Adam, is what constitutes it a cove- 
nant Our inquiry is, not whether the term covenant is used 
here ; that we are to lose sight of the subject before us ; but, is 
thp 4J)ing itself here 1 Have we the moral substance ? Are the 
essential requisites of a covenant transaction here ! To this I 
affirm : Mr. Barnes denies. Now the proof of the positive rests 
en the affirmant: and let us to it Ist Requisite, "intelligent 
agents,*' and here they are, Gdd and Adam. There is no room 
for disputation on this point 2d. "The exercise of volition in 
the parties." Now that God exercised volition and expressed 
bis will to Adam is undeniable— He commanded him. And that 
Adam acquiesced in the divine proposition is evident (a) fVom th^ 
silence of Scripture, as to any objections. You will say 'this is 
negative pro»f :' so it is, but negative proof may contain positive 
evidence. If Adam had not consented, his withholding consent 
would have been plead by him as a reason why the penalty should 
not be pronounced and executed. He was certainly sufficiently 
dttposed to excuse himself, and if he could have laid hold of that 
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plea^-rif he could have eaid *in truth, * I never consented to the 
proposition about this tree of knowledge,* it would certainly have 
been a better apology than to say, " the woman whom thou 
gavest to be with me, she gave me,'* &c. (6) Adam could not as 
a holy creature refuse or withhold his consent of will, to a propo- 
sitioa 80 reasonable. His refusal would have "Yteen sin, and he 
would have been a fallen creature. To refuse his consent and 
to remain a holy creature are irreconcileable impossibilities. But 
now Adam, after this proposition was made to him, -continued a 
holy creature. For he was such when he gave names to the 
other creatures, and when his rib was taken out to form his wife. 
And therefore, it is evident, he did consent at the time — ^he impli* 
citly acquiesed in the terms proposed, (c) He could not but 
acquiesce, because the terms were most reasonable, and all for hie 
benefit : and he was under the law of his being which led to seek 
his own blessedness, and he was in possession of perfect reasoning' 
powers ; and no temptation had as yet been presented to pervert 
them. (iQ Eve knew of the proposition or command of God, and 
assented to it (iii, 2, 3.) She replies to the serpent, ^* Grod ha^i 
said, ' Ye shall not eat of it," &c. Now this knowledge she de- 
rived from her husband, for the proposition was made to him 
before she was created. The evidence of her aqsent is explicit 
and undeniable, and to my mind, is perfectly conclusive, that 
Adam also willingly and cheerfully acquiesced in it. 3d. *' A pro-, 
position made by the one to the dtier, of something to be done." 
Such proposition was made by God to Adam. Controversy about 
this, there cannot be. The thing proposed to Adam was, obe* 
dience in the matter of the fruit forbidden. Abstinence from the 
fruit 4th. "A condition of reward offered in the proposition, 
when the other party shall have fulfilled his condition." Now t 
aver that such condition is set forth in the words before ua Not 
indeed explicitly, but implicitly^ that is, by plain and unavoidable 
implication. The threatening of death upon disobedience, im- 
plied and contained a promise of life to obedience. ** In the day 
thou eatest thereof tbou shalt surely die." The simple reading of 
tbis language convinces every rational mind, that life was set be- 
fore Adam as well as death : and on this principle Paul reasons-r- 
Gal. iii. 11, 12. *' But that no man is justified by the law in the 
sight of God, it is evident, for the just shall live by faith : And the 
law is not of faith ; but the man that doeth them shall live in [by] 
them." Doing the things required m the Jaw, secures life : and 
V. 21. ''If there had b^n a* law given which could have given 
life." The law given to Adam, contaujed a promise of life to 
obedience. This is universally admitted, and I waste time in the 
proof. 5th. '* A condition of penalty threatened." And here the 
text is explicit — "thou shalt surely die." • 

Thus every item essential to a covenant exists in the case : and 
I challenge denial in reference to any one of them. Bat let os 
see what notices of ibis transaction occur in other Sqriptares. 
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lob, Xixi. 33. says «< ir I covefed my irans^reftsions as Adaiii« 
by bidinff ray ioiqoity in iny bosom." This passage is cited^ 
simply Bit the transIatioD of the Hebrew words, keJdam; it 
sbows that tho3e terms mean as Adam, Now compare this with 
Hosea vii. 7. ** Bat they ke Adam, as Adam, transgressed the 
covenant/' And in the 82d Psalm, '* Ye shall die like maOf 
[as Adam] and fall like [as] one of the people/' The Lord, by 
.Hosea, complains againdt Jqdah and Ephraimi that they bav« 
transgressed the covenant. What covenant? Undoubtedly 
that which God made with their fathers. Dent. ▼. 3. ** The 
Lord made not this covenant with our fathers but with os, evwi 
us, who are all of as 4iere alive this. day." This Sinai cove- 
nant, is plainly referred to by the prophet. Judah and Epbiaim 
transgressed it : as Adam transgressed the covenent made with 
him. Here the term covenant is applied to the transaction with' 
Adam : and there is no evasion. %For if it be alleged, that Adam 
here is used in a generic sense, for 4he race in genefal,— 
** they, like men commonly do, transgressed the covenants- 
it returns upon us, what covenant do men commonly transgresaf 
Adam is a general term for the race — the whole race* Now wbat 
covenant had God given to the whole, race ) It cannot be pre<- 
tended, it is the covenant with Noah, and this is the only cove- 
nant comprehending the race — ^the whole race, except only the 
covenant with Adam. If therefore, Adam means man in geae- 
ral^-the race ; then it is demonstrably evident, that with the 
race God had made a covenant. I ask when, and where, and- 
how 1 And to these there can be no answer full and fair, hot by 
admitting the doctrine '* Of God's covenant with man«" as 
laid down in our Confession. 

la 1 Cor. XV. 22, ** For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all he made alive," there is a parallel drawn between Adam 
and Christ; showing that all die in Adam. \f, thereibre, the- 
headship of Adam is denied, it is incumbent on those who deny to 
show in what other sense all could die in him, than by virtue of 
the moral relation to him. The same is evident from Rom. v. 13» 
19, *♦ By one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin" — 
** by one man's disobedience many were made sinners." If the 
consequences of the legal relatiion are realised, and Grod's govern- 
ment be iust, the relation itself must have existed. The fact m 
undeniably true, that death, preceded, of course, by condemna- 
tion and /u«f exposure to death, passed and still passes through* 
upon all mankiibd, and many of tbern^ viz. all infants, had not per- 
sonally sinned ; therefore they sinned in their first father AdaikH 
the moral head of the race. 

Allow me here to add the testimony of the late learned and la- 
mented Dr. Wilson. He is very explicit in maintaining the re- 
presentative character of Adam, and his opinions ought to hav- 
great weight here. In Ridgley, vol. II. pp. 77, 78, he has a note 
. on this passage, viz. *' We shaU proceed to inquire how the pax>- 
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vMefiCeof God had a more immediate reference to the spfritatfl 
or eternal happiness of man^ in that he entered into a covevant of 
life with him*" In the note approbatory and explanative, Dr. 
Wilson says, " The firat intelltgent -creatures were purely spiri- 
lual, and each stood or fell for himiself He united in man th6 
spiritual and the corporeal natures ; he formed his soul innocent 
aiid holy, and made ample provisions for the comfort of his bodjr ; 
and as it would have been inconvenient to have brought all of the 
human family > which were to be in every -generation, upon the 
earth at one tim^, and still more so, that, every one standing or 
iklilng for himself, the earth should be the common habitation of 
beings perfectly holy, happy, atid immortal, and also of cursed, 
perishing beings, he constituted the first man a representative of 
hid race. That he represented the race appears from this, that 
the command was given to him before his wife was formed, and 
also because it does not appear ^hat her eyes were opened to see 
her guilt and miserable condition, until he had eaten of the 
fruit, ** then the eyes of thi^m both were opened." The same is 
reaffirmed in the note on page 103. "The command had been 
given to Adam ; he was tire representative of Eve and his poste- 
rity." Let no man slander the illustrious dead, by saying that 
Doctor J. P. Wilson denied the covenant of works and Adam's re- 
presentative character. 

i proceed now to remark on the Defence of Mr. Barnes. 

1. He mistakes or mis-states the case beforfe the court " My 
statement in my < Notes' is definite, and designed to be so. It is 
simply that the terms cevenantf federal headship, and representO' 
tfve, are not applied to the transaction in the passage under con" 
sideration in my JNotes, nor in the Bible, Ana the simple inquiry 
is, whether this is &o or is no<— and on this the Presbytery is to 
find a verdict." So, then, Mr. Moderator, it is a mere question of 
terms ! And this solemn charge of dangerous error amounts only 
to this, Mr. Barnes denies that the terms representative and ycrfc- 
ral headship are found in the Bible ! Strange ! indeed ! And 
pray who affirmed that these words are in the Bible 1 Is it indeed 
so ? Is this the precise point of this 5th Charge, that Mr. Barnes 
denies a position, which every person who has ever read the 
Scriptures denies 1 Have I charged him with such a wonderful 
heresy 1 Or have I charged him with denying the doctrine of the 
covenant of works, the federal or covenant headship and represen- 
tative character of Adam 1 This is certamly what I intended, 
and if I have made such a mistake as to charge as an error the 
rejection of these terms, then truly you will make short work of 
this charge, and acquit the accused. But let us take heed. This 
diversion must not lead us away from the point before us. The 
controversy is not about terms. The word terfns is not used in 
the charg^. It is a question of things — a question of doctrine ; 
and yet the substance of this •* Defence" has reference only to the 
meaning of a few words, and to the question whether they are 
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^MUid in tke Bible. Now, no man can read the passages above 
cited froin the i' Notes," without perceiving, that whilst he does 
reject the teroos in question as unscripturd, he also rejects the 
things meant by them — ^the doctrine. He states the doctrine ot 
our Confession, and rejects it — calls it **a mere philosophical 
theory." Whflkt is a philosophical theory 1 The terms covenant, 
representative, federal head ? Are the mere words a theory, or 
does he mean the sentiments, the doctrines, the things taught ? 
How futile ! Oh, no ; he denies the legal connexion^tbe moral 
relation. **The Bil^e does not teach, says he. Boes not teack 
what? That the terms are used ! Nay, it ''does not teach th^ 
they acted in him, or by him, or that he acted ybr them," 

2. Mr. Barnes objects to the term covenant— rather he denies 
the existence of the thing, because the transaction meant by the 
term implies ** equality between the parties." I have demoor 
sirated that absolute equality is not reqaisite. My son or slave 
and I may make a covevant ; yet, absolutely, we are not on a 
scale of equality. Dr. Ely and his slave Ambrose have entered 
into a covenant for the tenefit of the latter, and the glory of the 
feraaer — ace they absolutely equal ? So fiir irom equality beinff 
requisite to great and important '* let^ues, eompactSt agreemenls^ 
it is most commonly absent Treaties between nations are sub- 
atantially and ^^%en formally covenants, and. yet it is notorious^ 
that they are very frequently entered into when one of the parties 
is beaten and conquered. But the obvious scriptural feet is, that 
God has often covenanted with his people, and Gesenius ought 
not to have been quoted as saying, that the Hebrew woid ''means 
properly, a compact, league^ agreement, between man and man*" 
His first observation has reference to the cutting of victims into 
two parts, and passing between them, of which the only examples 
in the Bible are that of God's covenant with Abraham, and the 
case referred to in Jeremiah. And he says, " 3pec. et creb^rime 
de foedere pactoque Beinn inter et Abrahamum juncta" Gen. zv. 
17.) '* The special and most frequent application is to the covenant 
and compact entered into between God and Abraham." Now 
every refider of the Bible knows that Gesenius is right. The 
term is in fact applied in but comparatively few instances in the 
Bible to compacts between man and man. It is used more than 
twenty times in reference to the agreement between God and 
man, before it is applied once to agreements between man and 
man.. Now it is from the general and original application ^ a 
term we learn its meaning. Yet I will concede that there is a 
relative equality — ^there is a letting down of the high and mighty 
•— tb^e is condescension on the part of the great, when he con- 
tracts a covenant with his interior. Br. Ely condescended in co> 
venanting with Ambrose. Joshua condescended when he made 
a league (a covenant,) with the beggarly Gibeonites. On the 
same principle, but infinitely greater is Uie condescension of our 
God, in proposing terms to Adam ; threatening death, and promis* 
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ing: life u the reward of that obedience to wfaicli Adam was 
bound, independently of the promise or the threatening. There 
can, however, be no such "equality or liberty to reject the terms,*' 
as Mr. Barnes speaks of^ in any case where God proposes a cove- 
nant, as it is undeniable he often did. The brother's argument 
against a covenant of God with Adam, applies equally against his 
covenant with Noah, Abraham, and Israel. 

^ Mr. Barnes' 6th objection is, because the phrase " federal or 
covenant head," is iiot to be found in the Confession of Faith, or 
in the Oatechisma" Is the word constUuiiani which he uses 
three lines below« found in the Confession 1 The argument here 
is, that because the term is not in the Confession, therefore, to 
omit its use is not heresy. But then its force lies in the fratui- 
tons assumption, which I have shown to be false, viz. that the dis- 
pute is about the term, not the thin^'— the mere phrase, not the 
doetrine. But, in reality, the reasoning from the fact, that cer- 
tain words are not in the standards, or in the Bible, ought to infer 
that the doctrine is not there; and if a certain term is not in the 
Kble, the idea ezpfessed by it is not necessary to be held. Now 
the word ^nity is not in the Bible, is it therefore no error to 
deny the doctrine. The phrase *' social organization," a favouHte 
with Mr. Barnes, is not in the Bible. The words society, happi* 
tiess, result, explained, system, numberless, independent, comma- 
nities, sympathy, aid, grouped, constituted, clans, conduct, whelm, 
union, race, (species,) improved, advancement^ endeavour— «11 
these, twenty-two in number, are found in a single column (page 
129,) of Mr. Barnes' book, yet none of them are in the Bible. I 
have taken the trouble to set them forth, simply to exhibit practi* 
cally the futility of this argument, against any given doctrine, be^ 
cause the terms by which it may be most conveniently expressed 
are not in the sacred volume. To say, then, that ** in expressing 
ius views of thiis transaction, he hfls confmed himself as strictly as 
possible to the language of Scripture," is altogether inaccurate ; 
the word ^ transaction" is not in the Scriptures, and evety reader 
must see, that it is much more vague than the Scripture term 
covenant, and therefore cannot express the idea so accurately. 

4. Mr. Barnes supposes that the doctrine of a covenant with 
Adam is made the basis of error in those who hold it And specio 
fies the doctrine of personal identity with Adam as the error ( 
and alleges that his view avoids it Now (a) the covenant of 
works is taught in our standards, and the ooctrine of perscmal 
identity is not taught there ; nor is it held by any who honestly 
and truly bold to the Confession. I shall show, in due time, that 
Mr. R utterly mistakes when he says fidwards holds it (6) Per^ 
sonal identity with Adam is perfectly irreoonoileable with the 
doctrine of the covenant of works. For if his posterity were pei^ 
tonally one with Adam, they and he are not millions of personi^ 
all represented by one individual of those millions; they are one 
iadiviaual, and ine24)ftble of repreaentaUon ; and this ia th9 perfee* 
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lion of abnirdity. («)The doctrine of physical unity; or anienal 
identity— oneness with Adam as the parent of our liodies, is held 
forth as the only connexion with him. Now this physical identity 
may, and I think raust« lead to dangerous error. How can bro- 
ther Barnes avoid the odious doctrine of physical depravity \ 

5. *' The consent of those who are represented," he considers 
as included in the idea of representation. This is obviously true, 
and it is manifestly not true* That is, aometimes the consent of 
the represented is given personally ; but in the vatt majority^ ge* 
nertdly^ it is not given by them personally. And as Webster is 
brought into this theological discussion, let us hear him on both 
sides. ^* Rbpbbsentation — 7. The business of acting as a substi- 
tute for another." And " Substitutb," he defines, ** One person 
put in the place of another to answer the same purpose." Repre- 
sentation, then, is one person acting "for another" — ^^*in the 
place of another" — ** put in the place," that be might act, and so 
a42ting for another. There is not a word said in his entire defini- 
tions about consent of the represented; and for the obvious reason, 
that the creation or production of the relation is one thing, and 
the relation itself is another. How Adam became a representative 
is one thing. His action ''^for hU posterity^^ is another thing. 
The fact of his acting for them is affirmed in our standards ami 
the Bible; it is denied by this brother ; the manner of his appoint- 
ment is also set forth ; it is by God's constituting or establishing 
with him the covenant of works. This tflso is denied. To repre- 
sent, says Webster, ia " to supply the place of; to act 84. a substi- 
tute for another." But now if the question be, how is one man 
to a«t for another 1 the answer must be — in various ways. I, A 
commercial agent, i. e. a roan to act for another in commercial 
business, is appointed witii his consent ; and this consent must be 
evinced^ in ofder to the business transactiona being binding. This 
doctrine is well laid dewn and illustrated in the citations from 
K»it*a Commentariea 2. But similar agency exists in various 
cases where no account is ffived— yea, where the consent is with- 
held. Guardians act for their wards; trusteeis under the drun|[- 
aid*s law act for the man and his family ; legislators act for the 
whole mass of popuhiticm, whose consent is not given— as chil- 
dree, women, persons who never vote^ and all minorities. Indi- 
vidual; personal consent is not asked. In every conceivable sense, 
(for the purposes of the appointment,) the guardian repreaentfr— 
he acts for kis ward. And in the national compact, covenamt, 
agreement, provision is made whereby a few represent and act 
for the whole, without their consent ; minors are sometimes asked 
who shall represent them ; but this is not necessary ; their con- 
sent is not ^iven. But Mr. Barnes says, it is given in forming 
the constitution by those who were then capable of giving con- 
sent ; or it is given by their continuing under it But can a minor 
withhold that consent? Is he not Immd independently on iti 
Just so in Grod's covenant with Abraham and Isnel ; it bound all 
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their posterity, and their withJaoIding consent was rebeilimi against 
God, and a breach of his covenant. So Adam acted fw his po9^ 
terity — their consent was not asked. Minors and minorities have 
men to act for them without their consent Is this hard ? Is it 
unjust? No more unjust was it in God to constitute Adam a head 
to act for his people. 

6. He says, in the Defence, " That posterity are subjected, in 
ccmsequence of this act of Adam, to the same train of ills as if 
they had themselves been personally the transgressors-^that is^ 
that bis posterity are ** indubitably aflfected.*' And the most 
like admriting Ihe legal consequence of the transgression upon; 
his posterity, is on page 134. ** Unto eondemnatum. Producing 
eonddmnalion ; or involving in condemnation." Now the sn-' 
perficial reader would here suppose, that he teaches -^uilt^ia- 
bility to penal evil as a necessary effect of Adam's 8io,*upon his 
posterity. But when you look forward you find, that this, 
penal evil comes only after voluntary action. There is a ten* 
dency to sin in our nature ; and inrhen this tendency is developed,' 
for that derelopement he is punishable. And he proceeds to 
explain the whole on the principle by which a drunkard brings 
ruin upon his family : and such men may bring pain and wo, but 
not as a penal evil. But I must tvaive this for the present as it 
runs into 

CHARGE VI. 

Vis. Mr. Barnes denies **That the first sin of Adam i» im« 
puted to his posterity.*' 

Proof 1. p.'^lQ. ^* A melancholy instance of this [substituting 
theory for fact] We have in the account which the Apostle 
gives (ch. V.) about the effect of the sin of Adam. The simple 
faei is stated, that that sin was followed by the sin and ruin of 
all his posterity. Yet he ofiers no explanation of the/ae/. He 
leaves it as indubitable; and as not demanding an explanation 
tn his argument, perhaps as not admitting it. This is the whole 
of his doctrine on that subjeet. Yet men have not been satisfied 
with that. They have sought for a theory to* account for it. 
And many suppot^e that th'ey have found it in the d«etrine that 
the sin of Adam is imputed^ or set over by an aibitary arrange^ 
ment to beings otherwise innocent, and that they are held to be 
responsible for a deed committed thousands of years before 
they were born* This ia thetheoryj and men insensibly forget 
that it Is mere theory,"" 

. Proof 2. *'(3.) It comports with the Apostle's agreement to 
state a cause why all died, and not testate that ail sinned ia 
Adam. It would require an nddilional siaiemenl to see how that 
could be a cause. (4.) The expression in whom all have sin* 
ned conveys no intelligible idea. As men had not an existence 
then in any sense, they eould not-tben sin. What idea is con- 
veyed to men of common understanding by the expression 
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*<they sinned in him?*' The meaning of^he expression, there- 
fore, elearly, is, because alt have sinned all die.'^ 

'* I understand it, therefore, as referrinpf to the fact that men 
sin in their own persons, sin themselves — as indeed, how can thej 
sin in any other way 1 and that therefore they die." 

Proof 3. p. 119. "The diflference contemplated, Rom. v. 14, 
is not (hat Adam was an ac/ua/ sinner, and that they had sinned 
only by imputation. For (1.) The expression to sin by imputa- 
tion, is unintelligible and conveys no idea* (2) The apostle 
makes no such distinction and conveys no such idea. *^) Hid 
very ol)ject is different. It is to show that they were actual tin' 
ners ; tliat they transgressed law ; and the proof of this is that 
they died. (4) It is uiteily absurd to suppose that men from 
the time of Adam to Moses were sinners only by imputation. 

Proof 4. p. 119. ** Death reigned ; and this proves that they 
were sinners. If it should he said that the death of t>//an^« would 
prove that they weie sinners also, 1 answer, — (a) That this was 
an inference which the apostle does not draw, and for which he 
is not responsible. It is not affirmed by him. (b) If it did re- 
fer to infants, what would it prove ? Not that the sin of Adam 
was imputed,^ but that they were personally guilty dnd transorres- 
sors. For this is. the only point to which the argument tends. 
The apostle says not one word about imputation. He does not 
even refer to infants by name, nor does he here introduce at all 
the doctrine of imputation. All this is mere philosophy intro- 
duced to explain difficulties; but whether the theory explains or 
embarrasses the subject, it is not needful here to inquire. (3) 
The very egression here is against the supposition that tnfante 
are intended, and that the sin of Adam is imputed to them. The 
doctrine of imputation has been, that infants were personally 
gatlty of Adam's sin ; that they " sinned in him ;" that there was 
a /ier#ona/ tWe7i/<7^ constituted between them and Adam, see (Ed- 
wards on original sin ;) and that therefore his sin was theirs as 
realty and truly as if committed by themselves. Yet here the 
apostle eays that those of whom he was speaking had not sinned 
** after the similitude of Adam's transgression." But if the doc- 
trine of imputation be true, it is certain that they had not only 
had sinned after the similitude of his transgression, but had 
tinned ike very identical sin. It was precisely /<A;e him; it was 
the very thing itself; and they were answe^rable for that very 
sin as their own. This dot;trine, therefore, cannot be intended 
here.'* 

Proofs, p. 121. ** Nor have we a right to assume that thi^ 
[ver. 15,} teaches the doctrine of the imputation of the sin of 
Adam to his posterity. For (I) the apostle says nothing of it. 
(3) That doctrine is nothing but an effort to explain the manner 
of an event which the apostle Paul did not fhrnk it proper to 
attempt to explain. (3) That doctrine is in fact no explanation. 
Kia introducing an additional difficalty. For to say that 1 am' 

7 
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guilty of tfte shi of anotiier in which I had no ageney, is no f^ 
pianation, but is involving me ia additional difficulty stilt more 
perplexing, to ascertain how such a doctrine can possibly be 
just." 

Proof 6. p. 137. ** The word is in no instance used to express 
the idea of imputing that to one which belongs to another. It hemr 
either naeans, that this was bt/ a constitution of divine appointment 
that they in fact became sinners, or simply declares they were 
so in fact. There is not the slightest intimation ti^at it was by 
imputation.'* 

Proof 7. p. 128. As quoted under Charge Y. 

Mr. Moderator, we now approach the more serious and solemn 
parts of our discussion. And as we advance I seem to hear the 
solemn sounds, ** Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the 
place whereon thou standest is holy ground." Yes, we come to 
the holy mount — the sacred seat of the Most High— the strong 
holds of truth divine. 

Our discussions heretofore have respected principles, import- 
ant indeed, but, with the exception of the last, only relatively 
so; we have passed the out-posts and the horn -work and the 
crown-work, and now approximate the citadel of truth. Let us 
enter and examine the interior, and see whether every thing is 
in due order for successful defence — her guns' all well mounted 
and manned — her magazine fully stored — her rsnk and file tho- 
roughly drilled — her officers all at their posts. And where do 
we find brother Barnes 1 Where but at his proper station, as a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ should be. See him at his gun, 
with every thing in complete order-*-his thirty-two well rammed 
home— all primed and ready — his match lighted and whirling 
round his head — But hold ! my brother, your gun points directly 
into the magazine ! Discharge her, and we are blown up— our 
citadel is in ruins and our cause lost for ever. Yes,. Mr. Mode- 
rator, the doctrine of imputation is fundamental in the Christian 
system. Destroy this and all is gone. Deny this and affirm, 
what else you please, it is all to no purpose. Adam's sin is im- 
puted, i. e. charged in law to his posterity; and Christ's righte- 
ousness is imputed, i. e. charged in law to his posterity — his 
spiritual seed. Do you not see and feel this to be the very es- 
seaoe of the gospel ! I see, or think, I see it. I feel, or trust, I 
feel it. Yes, nothing is more plain and undeniable. I feel sin 
upon me — the sin ofmy life and the sin of my nature. Adam's 
sin imputed, and my own sin imputed. I am a condemned 
vietch. How shall I escape 1 Blessed be God ! As in the first 
Adan I became or was made a sinner; so in the second Adam I 
became or am made righteous. His death takes away my sin, 
and his life oi righteousness secures me in life. This is ** my 
title clear to mansions in the skies." Take away the doctrine of 
imputation and the title is gone. Rob me of the imputed righte- 
OQsness of the Son of God and I haye oo title to heavenly joy. 
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Deny the representative character of A<iam and the imputation 
•of his sin to his posterity, and you must deny the representative 
character of Christ and the imputation of his riffhteousness to his 
posterity — the Rock is removed from beneath the feet of my 
faith — ^the foundatiqn of my hopes for eternity is taken away. 
But thanks be to Grod, his love will never direct Omnipotence to 
create a Samson with powers to tear away the pillars that sus- 
tain the throne of his mercy. His covenant is sure. It is esta- 
blished as the heavens, and con^med by the oath of Him that 
^cannot lie — " even the sure mercies of David.*' It was ad- 
visedly and deliberately I said, concerning brother Barnes* denial 
of this doctrine, ** if it be true, then I cannot read my title clear 
to mansions in the skies *,'* for there is no title, nothing which 
g'ives the believing sinner a right to an inheritance on high« 
Now to make it clear as day that the accused does deny **that 
the first sin of Adam is imputed to his posterity," Remark 

Proof 1. He explicitly and in terms declares it; his language 
IS, ** that the sin of Adam is imputed, or set over by an arbitary 
arrangement to beings otherwise innocent, and that they are held 
to be responsible for a deed committed by a man thousands of 
years before they were born — is the theory, and men insensibly 
forget that it is mere theory.^* Now the term theory is applied te 
** the philosophical explanation of phenomena, either physical or 
moral,*' [Webster,] and when the application is correct, the 
theory is true. Thus we speak of the theory of combustion — ih» 
theory of animal heat — ^the theory of light and vision — the theory 
of morals. But when we speak of a mere theory, we therein deny 
the truth and reject the principles of the explanation — we affirm 
that the relations alleged therein do not exist, and the dlegatione 
are &lse. Thus the doctrine of imputation is explicitly denied. 

Proofs. He maintains that the expreesbn '* in whom alKhaiw 
sinned" conveys no intelligible idea. Now on this let me 
remark: (a) it is the most literal and exact translation of the 
<Treek iff a rcavtif njfia^'tov (eph ho pantes hemarton) and this no 
man will deny — " in (or by) whom all sinned or have sinned." (6) 
There is not an instance, but one, in the whole New Testament, in 
which the Greek words e? «>, are or can be translated **for that" 
x>r because. If there is, let it be produced. The nearest to it is 
Matt XX vi. 50. "Friend, wherefore art thou comel" But here 
the literal rendering, makes* the sense full and clear. *' Friend, 
in whom 1 by whom? by whose authority ? in whose name, art 

thou come 1" Knapp, however, prefers the reading sf fh the 
accusative case, which of course removes the difficulty as to the 
construction of the diction in the text In Luke v. 25., there is 
an ellipsis of the antecedent, precisely as in this place under con- 
sideration, (Rom- v. 12.) "He took up that whereon helAy^—tJuU 
in which be lay. Here it is impossible to translate eph &o as a 
ipausal particle /or that or because, Mark ii. 4 " They let down 
the bed wherein the sick of the palsy lay," — wherein, in which he 
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lay. Here again ii is impossible to render the eph Ao, as a causal 
particle, for that^ or because, Phil. iii. 12. *' I follow after, if 
that I may apprehend that for which also I am apprehended of 
Christ" Here eph ho is translated ^br which and the antecedent 
is bupplied, that. In Rom. ix. 30, Paul applies the term translated 
apprehen4t to tiie act of faith, laying hold on Christ's righteous- 
ness — " at^aiTiet/ to righteousness." And in 1 Cor. iz. §4, "So 
run that ye n^y obtain^ the prize. ' So here, " I follow after, if 
that I may apprehend [him] in whom I am apprehended of 
Christ" — or •• I may apprehend [the thing] by which I am appre- 
^ hended." But to render it a causal particle, for that or becattse^ 
destrpys the seijise. One otlier instance only occurs. 2 Cor. v. 4. 
V \ye; ihB4> are in .this Uibernacle, do groan, being burdened : not 
jfj[^ that we would be unclothed," j&c. Here Uie sense of the 
passage is not destroyed by rendering it^br that or becatue* But 
It is equally or more explicit by the literal rendering; **we 
groan, being burdened : in which \ye would not be unclothed'* — 
> b^ which [conduct] we do not wish to be unclothed." (c) The 
same preposition, ept, is so to be understood in other connect i<Mi& 
% Cor. vii. 7. " He was comforted in yon." Matth. xiv.8. "Give 
me here ^bbn the Baptist's' head in a .charger." Acts xiv. 3. 
/^ Speaking boldly in the Lord." To this reading, the only 
j^erious objection I have, heard, is the distance of the aintecedent; 
this, however, is more specious than substantial : as will be seen 
upon considering the position J next lay down, viz. That the 
word ^tifX^^y (dielthen) always requires a case to be governed 
by It, expressed or implied. .This poeitioii can be established by 
inference to j^U the instances wherein the word is used in the 
tfew Testament Space, however, will not permit the insertion 
of the whole. I have examined them aU, and feel confident of 
the correctness of the affiroMition. Allow me to designate a few 
instaj^s. Matth. xiL 43. " He waihel/^ through dry places." 
Hare the governed case is expressed, and the preposition, in- 
cluded in ^he verb, is repeated, dia, through. The l^iae occurs 
xix. 24. " To go through the eye of a needle." Mark iv. 35. " Let 
n^pass over unto the other side" — Let us pass through [the sea] 
unto, &c. Here the governed case is understood. Luke ii. 15. 
khi? same — verse 35, ?* A sword shaU pierce through thy own soul 
also." Here the case is expressed and the prepositiojn is not 
repeated. So xix. 1. '^ Passed through Jericho,''^ — And many 
other instances might be cited, all showing that wj^iere it is not 
expressed, a case must be supplied before it is possible to apply 
the ordinary rules of grammatical construction and make the sen- 
tence full. Seeing, therefore, tha|; Ithe verb, passed through^ 
requires a case, the difficulty is obviated, for that case is the ante- 
cedent to the pronoun whom. The sentence therefore precisely 
translated, stands thus. ** Wherefore, as through one man sin 
7>asBed in npon the world, and throufh the sin, death; and so 
(or evj^n so) ap6n all men, death passed through [him] in whom 
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All have Binned." Owen, in his Treatise on Justification, 
Vol. XI. ch. xviii. p. 400., says of this passage, The Apostle 
" declares, how all men universally became liable to this punish- 
ment, or guilty of death, it «! ftavtts o^fAo^toy < in quo omnes 
peccaverunt ;' *in whom all have sinned.* For it relates unto 
the one man that sinned, in whom all sinned ; which is evident 
irom the effect thereof, in as much as in him all died ;*' 1 Cor. 
XV. 32. Or as it is here, on his sin '* death pacsed upon all men." 
And this is the evident sense of the words, tfti being put for iv 
which is not unusual in the Scripture. See Matth. xv. 6. Rom. 
iv. 18. V. 2. Phil. i. 3. Heb. ix. 17. And it is so often used by 
the best writers in the Greek tongue. So Hesiod, * Metron de 
epi pasm ariston/ modus in omnibus rebus opttmus. So ft vft/y 

^ativ < in verbis situm est*— *And this reading of the words is 
contended for by Austin against the Pelagians, rejecting their 
* eo quod,' or * propterea* [for that or because.] But I shall not 
contend about the reading of the words." « 

Mr. Barnes also affirms here, that men can sin no other way 
than in their own persons, thereby denying that '* we sinned in 
him, and fell with him in his first transgression." His langua^ 
is plain—*' men sin in their ovm persons, sin themselves — as m- 
deed, bow can they sin any other way 1" 

Proofs. There is here an attempt to make the doctrine of inii- 
putation ridiculous, by a phraseology not sanctioned by reputable 
Calvintstic writers. (1) ^*The expression to sin by imputation 
is unintelligible, and conveys no idea. (2) The Apostle makes 
no such distinction, and conveys no such idea." Here it is 
obvious that the doctrine of imputation is held up to scorn. An 
absurd phraseology is coined, and the real doctrine is lashed over 
the absurdity. We teach with the standards, that Adam sinned 
as a public head — a representative and the guilt of his sin was 
imputed to his posterity; and they were thus condemned — **they 
sinned in him and fell with him," into condemnation and death. 

Proof 4. ** Death reigned ; and this proves that they vere sin- 
ners. If it should be said, that the death of infants would prove 
tiat they were sinners also, I answer — (a) That this was an 
inference which the Apostle does not draw." Here is a plain 
denial that infants are sinners representatively, — that ** they sin- 
ned in him." (b) ** If it did refer to infants, what would it prove ? 
Not that the sin of Adam was imputed," &c. Plainly rejecting 
imputation* 

rroof 5th is equally explicit He lays down three arguments 
against imputation. 1. The silence of Paul. — " The Apostle 
says nothing of it" 2. ''It is nothing but an effort to explain 
the manner of an event," unexplained. 3. It is no explanation at 
all, but an increase t>f the difficulty ; it occasions a challenge of 
God's justice. 

Proof 6. The comment here is on v. 19. " For as by one man's 
[Adam's] disobedience, many were made sinners, so by the obe- 
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^lence of one, [Christ] shall many be made ri^ht^qs.'^ Now lio 
language can be more explicit, than his denial of Adam's sin being 
imputed to the many, aud their being thus made sinners. The 
yhole scope of his reasoning is against it *' There is not thjB 
slightest intimation that ^as by imputation." And as an argu- 
ment (which I shall notice hereafter^f he alleges that if Adam's 
posterity are condemned for his sin, without their own act, then 
Christ's people are constituted righteous by his act, without their 
pwn voluntary agency. The Apostle says explicitly that •* the 
many were made sinners, by the disobedience of the one" — he 
does not say, they were placed in such a position, that whenever 
'(hey would act morally, they would become sinners. This is the 
gloss; but the text contradicts it expressly : •' They were made, 
■u €. constituted sinners." How 1 No matter: any way at all, bq 
as it is not by imputf^tion. 

Proof t, (quoted above. The doctrine of the Covenant of 
Works, is thiere graphically set forth, and is utl^'ly rejected a^ 
/* a mere philosophical theory." ** Neither the termB representsr 
^ive, covenant, or imppte are ever applied to the transaction in 
ihe sacred Scriptures." 

On these various points of proof, I think it the less necessary t^ 
/dwell, because in his pleadings, JVlr. Barnes admits the truth of 
'|the charge and puts in a plea of justification — he sets up a defence, 
and on that we must join issue. But let us first look into the 
standards of the church, and see whether they teach that Adam's 
';sin is imputed to his posterity. Confession, eh. vL3. ^They being 
the root of all mankind ; the guilt of this sin was imputed, and 
the same death in sin and corrupted nature conveyed to all their 
posterity, desceudiug from them by ordinary generation. Ch» iv. 
From this original corruption, whereby we are utterly indisposed, 
/disabled, and ipade opposite to all good, and wholly inclined to all 
'evil, do proceed all actual transgressions." Larg. Cat 23. **The 
covenant being made with Adam^ as a public person, not for him- 
self only, but for his posterity, all mankind desceikling from him 
by ordinary generation, sinned in him, and fell with him in that 
first transgressioor" 25. *^ The sinfulness of that estate wbereintp 
men fell, consisteth in the guilt of Adam's first sin, the want o^ 
that righteousness wherein be was created, and the corruption of 
his nature, whereby he is utterly indisposed, disabled, and made 
opposite to all that is spiritually good, and wholly inclined to all 
evil, and that continually; which is commonly called arigmid 
Mn, and from which do proceed all actual transgressions." abort 
Cat 18, to the same eflect 

Here observe 1. There wa^ a covenant 2. Adam was its pul>* 
He person — its head. 3* He acted in the whole matter for hinn 
self and his posterity. 4. They sinned in him — ^he acted foi; 
them, and by consequence, 5. His sin, in all its legal efiect, is 
charged in Jaw upon them. 6. The immediate legal efiTect is 
condemnation to death — *f thou sbalt surely die." 7. A necessary 
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affeet of this is Joss of^rigiQal rightequsnesfi on the one hand and 
original corruption — indisposedness, disability and opposition to all 
^ood, and inclination to all evil, on the other. These things are 
obvious^ and to labour the proof of the doctrine of imputation 
being taught in our standards, would be lighting tapers to seek 
the sun at noon day. I will now proceed to the defence of 
brother Barnes, and $ome other points which wi^ turn up in the 
progress of the discussion. 

' 1. My first remark is upon his distinction between the guilt of 
sin and sin itself — the former, he says, is imputed, according to 
our Confession, but not the latter. ** To impute sin itself to a 
man is one thing; to impute the obligation to punishment, is an- 
other thing." Bi^t while he admits the latter to be tauj^ht in oqr 
standards, he does not here say he believes either, lie alleges 
this distinction to be real and accurate and material, and my not 
observing it, a clear evidence of " the loose and indigesitjd manner 
in which these qharges have been brought up." Now, Mr. Modera- 
tor, I really had taken up the notion, loose or strict, that to charge 
a man with the sin of another — or with his own sin — to hold him 
accountable in law for it, xvhs the precise thing meant by imputa- 
tion. When the,debt of Onesimus was put on Paul's account — • 
charged to Paul, this was. imputation. Onesimus contracted the 
debt ; a legal obligation lay upon him ; Philemon, who held this 
obligation, transferred it from Onesimus to Paul, and this is the 
precise thing meant by imputation. The imputation of sin is the. 
transfer of its legal obligations. Owen, xi. 207, after argument 
and illustration, concludes: " Wherefore to impute sin, is to lay 
it unto the charge of any, and to deal with them according to its 
deserta" Edwards, IL 309, " But yet when the doctrine of ori- 
ginal sin is spoken of, it is vulgarly understood in that latitude, 
which includes not oiily the depravity o/ nature, but the imputa' 
Hon of Adam's first sin; or, in other words, the liablencss or ex- 
posedness of Adam's posterity, in the divine judgment, to partake 
of the punishment of that sin." So the conducters of the Bibl. 
Rep. II. 459: " According to him, for one man to bear the iniquity 
of another, is to have his guik imputed to him. This is our 
doctrine, and. the doctrine of the Reformed churches. This is 
what is meant by imputation. — He [Christ] is said to bear our ini- 
quities, precisely in the sense in which, in Ezekiel, it is declared 
** the son shall not bear the iniquity of the fathers." And all Cal- 
vin istic writers speak every where of" the imputation of Adajn's 
siii," meaning explicitly the transfer of its legal relations and 
effects. The distinction therefore which the brother makes, has 
no foundation in fact, and is opposed directly to the universal lan- 
guage held by divines on the subject of imputation. In this charge 
It is my design to brin^ up the doctrine of imputation in one 
aspect of it and in the VII. in another aspect. 

~2. Mr. [Barnes labours much to prove that the idea of personal 
identity with Adan^ yvna the doctrine of the older Calvinists— - 
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" that the posterity of Adam are not condemned for hissln ols beings 
the sin of another charged on them, but as truly and properly 
theirs ; that they are subject to condemnation not as in themselves 
innocent beings made guilty by imputation.** The obvious design 
of this attempt is to make the impression, that the Calvinists of 
this day [the old school] have renounced Calvinism, and by conse- 
quence he and others may, with equal impunity, renounce tlie 
whole doctrine of imputation, both as now held and as he says it 
was foiHnerly held. [This argument was formally advanced by a 
member of the Presbytery.] And I admit, the argument would 
hivG an overwhelming power, if it had a foundation in truth — if 
it ;vere true that we have forsaken the old doctrine of imputation 
an I embraced a new doctrine, then indeed any who please may 
rej ^ct ours and embrace one still newer. But fortunately this is 
n<it the case, and the brother's attempt to make it out is an utter 
failure. Neither Edwards nor any other Calvinist of note ever 
taught that Adam and his posterity were personally one — that we 
sinned in him personally, but only p Jtatively — he being our rcpre- 
Bsntative and acting for us. On this subject remark (1) Edwards 
affirms the doctrine of a covenant one-ness — a federal identity — 
a moral unity. Thus the members of a congregation are one. 
Howl personally? No, but socially, legally. Thus the whole 
inhabitants of a city are oiie — not personally but legally — by com" 
pacty agreement, covenant. Theii* charter is the legal instrument 
by which they are bound together. This, and not their physical 
relations as parents and children, make them one moral body, 
having a moral head, who acts, s^eeably to the covenant com- 
pact or charter, for the whole. This is seen in his Treatise on 
Original Sin, p. 11, ch. i. sec. 3. Works, II. 425, &c., where, 
though he uses not the word covenant, he does use terms which 
afterwards he uses as synonymous with it He calls it, p. 432, 
" God's establishment" " But I shall lake notice of one or two 
things further, showing that Adam's posterity were included in 
God's establishment with him." And p. 438, ** the constitution he 
established with them.*' And having summed up bis heads of ar- 
gument, he concludes — ^** I cannot but think it must appear lo 
every impartial person, that Moses' account does, with sufficient 
evidence, lead all mankind, to whom his account is communicated, 
to understand, that God, in his constitution with Adam, dealt with 
him as k public person — as the head of the species— and had re- 
spect to his posterity, as included in him." Compare these witb 
P. IV. iii. vol. II. p. 543, where he meets the objection against 
imputation, that such imputation is unjust and unreasonable, tn- 
asmuch as Adam and his posterity are not one and the same.^ 
And he meets it by affirming that his posterity is ** one with him** 
— that is in a certain sense. ** That God, in every step of his 
proceeding with Adam, in relation to the covenantor constitution 
established with him, looked on his posterity as being one toith himj* 
Here is a unity with Adam, not personal, but ** in relation to tb 
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covenant" It is a federal lamon, whereby Adam is constituted 
•* as the mOTa) head of his posterity" — ** there being a constituted 
one-ness or .identity.*^ These italics are Edward^* own, and un- 
questionably they and the phraae " moral head*' were designed to 
point out a covenant, a federal or moral headship, in contradis- 
tinction from the natural headship or physical connexion as the 
parent of their mere animal nature. And so Stapfer, whom he 
quotes, says, "Seeing therefore that Adam with all his posterity 
constitute but one moral per^on^ and are united in the same cove- 
nant, and are transgressors of the same law, they are also to be 
looked upon as having, in a mora] estimation, committed the same 
transgression of the law, both in number and kind." St|ipfer» too, 
makes the unity dependent on the covenants— it is not a personal 
identity as brother Barnes will have it — but a federal unity consti- 
tuting Adam and his seed **one moral person,^'' just as a charter 
in law constitutes the corporators one moral person. Edwards, p. 
548, states as an objection of his opponents, " First difficvJty — 
That appointing Adam to stand, in this great afiair, as the moral 
Jtead of his posterity, and so treating them as one with him, as 
standing or falling with him, is injurious to them." Here again 
is the covenant of works — " appointing Adam to stand — as the 
moral head of his posterity ;" niSthing about personal one-ness. in 
this sense the action of Adam is the action of his people — repre- 
sentatively — he acted for them. But brother Barnes loses sight 
of this, and fixes his eye upon thje Illustrations from a tree and its 
branches, and from the metaphysical nature of identity,^ and de- 
lights to dwell upon the phrase M arbitrary constitution;" but he 
should do Edwards the justice to state that this ** arbitrary consti- 
tution" " is regulated by divine wisdom." It is, in fact, as every 
candid reader will admit, simply and only " the covenant, of worjtp." 
I can therefore find no just ground for the doctrine of " persongkl 
identity" with Adam, without treating JEd wards unfairly. The 
Biblical Repertory seems to admit it, but shows plainly tliat the 
jadmission makes that great man inconsistent with himself.* I 
think if they look at him again, ^ey may be convinced that Dp. 
Janeway wrote his essay to disabuse Edwards on this point, not 
'Without good grounds to sustain him,' 

I am surprised to hear Mr. Barnes adduce Calvin as teaching 
the doctrine of personal identity — and that, afler the quietus 
givcQ by the Biblical Repertory to the very same assertions in 
the Christian Spectator; and especially am I surprised at hi.9 
citing the very passage there cited, and giving the same mis- 
translation of Calvin's words, after the severe and deserved re^ 
buke given to the Protestant by the Repertory for it. Allow me 
^o quote the paragraph, as the best possible refi^tation. Rep. vol. 
III. p. 418. " The Protestant need only throw his eye the second 
lime upon the above passage, to see that he has misapprelipnd^ed 

.« Vol. iii, pp. 453— 6. 
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its meaning and erred in his translation. He makes Calvin say, 
* We are condemned, not by imputation merely, as if punishment 
were exacted of us for another's sin, but we undergo its punish- 
ment (viz. the punishment of Adam's sin,) because we are charge- 
able with ITS criminality^ (viz. the criminality of Adam's sin,) 
[directly against the reviewer again.]'* Yes, and against Calvin 
too ; for there is nothing in the original to answer to the word 
ITS, and the assertion entirely alters the sense. Calvin does not 
say, that we are chargeable with the criminality of Adam's sin, 
but just the reverse : ^Non per solam imputationem damnarour, 
4csi alieni peccati exigeretur a nobis poBna ; sed ideo poenam ejus 
sustinemus, quia et culps sumus rei, quatcnus scilicet natura 
nostra in ipso vitiata iniquitatis reetu obstringitur apud Deum." 
^ We are condemned not on the ground of imputation solely^ as 
though the punishment of another's sin was exacted of us ; but 
we endure its punishment because we are aUo ourselves culpti- 
ble, (how! of Adam's sin? by no means, but we are culpable,) 
in as much as, viz. our . nature having been vitiated in him, is 
morally guilty before God." (Iniquitatis reatu obstringitur apud 
Deum.) Here is a precise statement of the sense in which we 
sre morally guilty, not by imputation, but on account of our own 
inherent depravity. Two things which the Protestant seems 
fitted never to distmguish." 

Nor IS Mr. Barnes less fortunate in his proof from Calvin^s In-< 
stitutes. Take the whole passage, and it is plain Calvin teaches 
the same doctrine as in the above citation, viz. that men are con- 
demned not only on account of Adam's sin, but also for inherent, 
or native depravity. His words are, " these two things, therefore, 
should be distinctlv observed : first, that our nature being so to* 
tally vitiated and depraved, we are, on account of this very cor- 
ruption, considered as convicted and justly condemned in the 
sight of God, to whom nothing is acceptable but righteousness, 
innocence, and purity. And this . liableness to punishment arises 
not from the delmquency of another : for when it is said that the 
sin of Adam renders us obnoxious to the divine judgment, it is not 
to be understood as if we, though innocent, were undeservedly 
loaded with the guilt of his sin; but because we are all subject to 
ft curse, in consequence of his transgression, he is, therefore, said 
to have involved us in guilt Nevertheless, we derive from him 
not only the punishment, but also the pollution to which the 
punishment is justly due. Wherefore Augustine, though he fre- 
quentljT calls it the sin of another, the more clearly to indicate its 
transmission to us by propagation; yet, at the same time, he also 
asserts it properly to belong to every individual. And the apostle 
himself expressly declares, that * death has tiierefbre passed upon 
aH men, for that all have sinned,* that is, have been involved in 
original sin, and defiled with its blemishes.'* Institutes, Book IT. 
ish. i. { 8. Hence, clearly, Calvin maintained, that men are con« 
4e»ned on account of depravity inborn — ** they bring their con* 
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demnation into the^ world with them'* — ^and also on acooaot of 
their first father's sm — ** we are all subject to a corse in conse- 
quence of his transgression." The same thing he also teaches in 
his creed written for the school ftt Geneva. ** Quo fi t^ ut sii)ff uli 
nascuntur originali peccato infecti, et ab ipso maleiUcti^ et aDeo 
dainnati, non propter alienum delictum dunlaxtUf sed propter im- 
probitatem, quae intra eas est.'' Biblical Rep. vol. III. page 421. 
^ Whence it happens that they every one are born infected with 
original sin, and on account of it cursed, sind Condemned of God* 
not on account of another man's delinquency orU^t but on account 
of depravity which is within themselves.^ This is the precise 
doctrine of our Confession, chap. VI. ( 6. "Every sin, both ori- 
ginal and actual, doth in its own nature bring guilt upon the sin- 
ner, whereby he is bound over to the wrath of God," &c. And 
sec. 1 states, that our first parents ** sinned in eating the forbidden 
fruit ;*' and sec. 3, ** the guilt of this sin was imputed to all their 
posterity," Thus Calvin and our Confession agree in making 
imputation include both the guilt of Adam's sin,«nd the depravity 
resulting from it; and neither teach the doctrine of personal 
identity. 

The attempt to make Boston teach this doctrine is equally un* 
successful. Even in the passage he quotes, he is refuted — "for 
God's justice doth not punish men for a sin which is no toay^ 
their's." No, truly, the sin is acme way their's, or they could not 
suffer for it But how 7 Is it bv personal identity with Adam 1 
Let Boston himself answer. *' Adam, by his sin, became not only 
guilty, but corrupt ; and so transmits guilt and corruption to hia 
posterity. Gen. v. 2. Job. xiv. 4 By his sin he stript himself 
of his original righteousness, and corrupted himself: we were in 
him representatively, being represented by him, as our moral 
head, in the covenant of works ; we were in him seminally, as our 
natural head ; hence we fell in him, and by his disobedience were 
made sinners; as Levi in the loins of Ablnham paid tithes. Heb. 
vii. 9, 10. His first sin is imputed to us." State. II. } 1. Thus 
Boston holds no doctrine of personal identity, but of representa- 
tion, or moral unity with Adam, on the ground of which represen- 
tation " his sin is imputed to us," and oy the natural connexion 
we became depraved, and this depravity is sin in us. 

But most of all am I amazed at Mr. Barnes' attempt to prove 
that the doctrine of personal identity with Adam, and his moral 
turpitude becoming ours, was held by Turretin. How any man, 
afier reading the articles on imputation in the Biblical Repertory, 
vol. fll. could venture such an assertion, is most marvellous to 
me. I can hardly conceive of a more triumphant refutation than 
is there given to this allegation. Nor is the wonder diminished 
at all by the passage adduced in proof by Mr. Barnes. Turretin, 
as he quotes him, says, " thejr have sinned in him, [Adam,] and 
are bound with him (communi culpa) in a ccms/Mn cHwwnaUty,^^ 
But how 1 If brother Barnes means by common orvniwdityy mo- 
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nl turpitu<)e, and thinks that Turretia maintains that the moral 
turpitude of Adam was infused into his posterity, he is mistaken: 
lor by communi culpa., the very next branch of the sentence 
shows, he means the sin of Adam as our common Iiead, as our re^ 
presentative. And again — "the justice of God does not inflict 
punishment upon him that does not deserve it, [immerenti,] but 
upon him that does deserve it. [merenti.]" True, but how does 
he deserve it 1 Is it by a personal identity and infusion of moral 
turpitude? Or is it hyjnoralf federal, covenant unity and conse- 
quent imputation 1 Let me imswer in the language of the Biblical 
Repertory, vol. III. p#. 438. " Now, as to the second point, viz. 
that Turretin and other Calvinists do not use the words ^i2{, de- 
merit, Ul-desert, &c. as the Spectator understands them,^ in a 
moral sense, we have already proved it, and might abundantly 
prove it again, because they expressly, repeatedly, and pointedly 
affirm the contrary. Thus, when he says, * We are constituted 
truly sinners by the imputation of Adam^s sin,' he tells us as 
plainly as language permits^ in what sense. ' Ista Veritas est im- 
putationis, non infusionis, juridica, non moralis.' * To impute is a 
K>rensic term, meaning to set to one's account. ' Non est actus 
physicus, sed forensis et judicialis' — it is to render one a sinner in 
the eye of the law, not morally — as the imputation of righteous- 
ness renders legally, not inherently just" After he had read all 
this, for brother Barnes to say, " the sentiments of these men, who 
were surely competent to state what old Calvinism was, cannot 
be mistaken," amazes me! How strangely does he mistake 
them! 

Before I quit this point, let me present what I doubt not has 
been the belief of the church in all ages, in the language of the 
late Dr. Mason, vol. I. p. 170. " The world, then, is full of the 
imputation of sin. And why shall it not as well be imputed to a 
representative for expiation as from a representative for punish- 
ment?" 

From this strong ground we are not to be driven by the plea, 
that righteousness and sin, being moral and personal qualities and 
acts, cannot be transferred to a surety. We know it Neither 
do the Scriptures teach, nor we maintain, any such transfer. In- 
stead of establishing, it would destroy our doctrine. " For if my 
personal sin could be taken from me, and made the personal sin of 
another, he must then suflTer for himself, and not for me, as I 
would be personally innocent He would not be under the impu- 
tation of my sin, because I would have none to impute ; and I 
could not enjoy the benefit of his righteousness; because, on the 
one hand, I would require none, and, on the other, he, as suffer- 
ing for himself, would have none to offer. . So that here would 
be no representation, neither the substance nor the shadow of a 
vicarious atonement. Therefore, while my personal demerit 
must for ever remain my own, the consequences of it are borne by 
my glorious surety. It is this which renders the imputation of 
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Bin to the Lord Jesns, a doctrine so acceptable to the conscience* 
and 80 consoling to the heart of a convinced sinner. And this 
simple distinction between a transfer of personal acts to a substi- 
tute, and the transfer of their legal connexion, which is properly 
imputation, relieves the friendfr of tntth from the embarrassment 
in which an incautious manner of speaking has sometimes m- 
volved them, and blows into the air the quibbles and cavils of its 
enemies." The doctrine of personal identity with Adam, and 
transfer of personal acts, always has been a figment cast upon 
Calvinbts as a slander, and so esteemed by them. 1 should not 
have spent so much time in refuting thfi cliarge, but for the use 
made of this caricature to impress the popular mind with the ab^ 
surdity of Calvinistic dogmas, and thus to bring the rea^ dectrine 
of imputation into diserSit, and to give currency to the idea that 
Calvinism is one **mere philosophical theory" parsuing after 
another. 

We admit that personal acts cannot be transferred, but affirm 
that they are imputed. Imputation lies in transferring to a surety 
not the qualities and acts themselves, but their legtS connexion. 
It is a transfer of obligation and of right. 

We now proceed to what Mr, Barnes is pleased to call ^ the 
second theory on the subject of imputation," but which is the sim- 
ple and only doctrine ever held in the church to any extent. **It 
consistSj says he, in the doctrine that the sin of Adam is not 
reckoned or imputed to his posterity as <ruZy and properhf thetr**, 
as that for which they are blameworthy or ill-deserving, but is 
their's simply by imputation, or putatively; that a sin is reckoned 
to them, or charged on them,^ which they never committed) and 
that they are subjected to punishment for that sin, without being 
personally or really to blame. A part of this punishment is said 
to consist in the gin itself, with which man comes into the world, 
and a part in the personal sufferings to which he is subjected in 
this life and the world to come, and which are in all respects the 
same as if the infant had himself committed the sin. This is said 
to be by a sovereign arrangement of Grod appointing Adam to be 
in all respects the representative of hia posterity." If there be no - 
intention here to insinuate that inffants suffer in the world to 
come, and if there be no peciUiar meaning in his terms, 1 feel pre- 
pared to admit this sa a correct statement of our doctrine and the 
doctrine of the standards. And this doctrine Mr. Barnes rejects 
under ten distinct heads of remark. These in order. 

1. *' That it is an abandonment of the ^und of the older Cal- 
vinists." This; I have shown shove, is incorrect On the last 
clause only, viz. ** Turretin says, the ill-desert of Adam is trans- 
ferred to his posterity." Bib. Rep. vol. III. p. 439* This theory 
says it is not ; I would remark, it is unfkir to append the Reper- 
tory's sanction to that saying of Turretin, without telling us in 
what sense the term '* illndesert," according to the Repertorjr, is 
used by Turretin. '* They [the opponents of Princeton,] consider 
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Turretin to use the word ill-desert in a moral aense"-^*' in this 
they commit an obvious mistake. Turretin and old Calvinists ge- 
Berelly, do not use the words guilt, demerit, ill-desert in a mojral 
sense" — ** the ill-desert of which Turretin speaks as being trans- 
ferred, is not moral character or turpitude, but legal responsibility, 
such as exists between a sponsor and him for whom he acts.*' 
This they abundantly prove, and this brother Barnes ought in 
candour to have stated as their opinion. 

2. This theory appears at least to be a departure from the Con- 
fession of Faith. The language of the standards of our church 
was evidently derived from the theory that the sin of Adam was 
truly and properly ours. Thus it says, ** All mankind sinned in 
him, and fell with him.'' Now you will observe that this is Mr, 
Barnes' first theory, which he rejects — which all reject Conse- 
quently he rejects what he believes to be the doctrine of the 
standards. But it is not the doctrine of the standards, as has been 
made to appear. The phrase ** all mankind sinned in him," &Ai, he 
•ays, is proof that Adam's sin ** was truly and properly ours !" 
Strange ! when the first part of the sentence tells how it is ours, 
viz. by his acting, ** not for himself only, but for his posterity" — 
for us, representatively, we sinned in him not personally. 

3. The third objection is, because our doctrine ** employs the 
word impute in an unscriptural sense." In meeting this it may 
be well to remember that it is not a dispute about the term, but 
really concerning the thing — what is imputation ? 

Owen has given^ no doubt, the correct idea of the term and the 
tbiug: Justif. Works, xi. 205, " Hashab, the word first used for 
this purpose, signifies * to think, to esteem, to judge,' or * to re- 
fer* a thing or matter unto any ; * to impute' or ' to be imputed' 
for good or evil — To judge or esteem this or that good or evil, to 
belong unto him, to be his." And so the corresponding Greek 
terms. 

It has been very common on this subject to tudmii first an impu- 
tation of that which properly belongs to the person before, and 
secondly, of what did not properly belong to him prior to the im- 
putation of it But there often arises obscurity from the vague- 
ness of the terms properly belong. The chief confusion however 
I .think arises from not considering that imputation is an action of 
judgment, and when applied to morality and the proceedings of a 
ftder and judge has exclusive reference to legal relations. Now legal 
relations are clearly distinguishable from moral conduct and cha- 
racter. I perform a moral act — I defraud my neighbour. The 
moral turpitude is one thing : and the legal relation or my expo- 
sure to punishment is another thing. Imputation is' the act of my 
ruler and judfi^e declaring the connexion between the act and its 
punishment It includes two things. 1. The judgment that the act 
IS mine properly— personaUy. 2. The legal consequence must 
fi>l]ow — i must be punished. The latter is based on the former. 
Onesimus borrows money of Philemon, and is debited thus : ' One- 
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«qili9, to money borrowed, two mites.' Can this money be reoo* 
vered of Paul? Certainly not : Paul did not borrow the money — 
the act of contracting^ the debt is not his, and it never can become 
his. And so it is in every possible case. The act of Adam never 
can heeom9 properly my act. The act of Christ never can become 
property my act And thu$ all Calvinists deny theposMUiiy of 
Adam's sin and Christ's righteousness being imputed ; and this 
is not therefore at all what they mean by imputation. But now the 
other part is, can such a relationship be constituted between One- 
simus and Paul, that the legal obligation may be transferred to 
the latter ? May not Paul become surety for his friend I and thus 
come under his legal relations? Suppose this suretyship entered 
intobeforethedebt was contracted? In either case, Onesimus 
fiiiling, there is a transfer of legal obligation : and Philemon im- 
putes to Paul, not the act of Onesimus, but the legal obligation : 
h» charges him with liability to a demand of law — he troTufere 
the legtd Migation : Paul is bound in law by an act which was 
not his own. The obligation to pay the two mites is now ** rec- 
koned to a man which did not belong to him." This is the fact 
of the case. Thus fiir there can be no diversity of opinion. But^ 
says Mr. Barnes, Paul assumed — he assented to tlie debt, and 
thereby made it his own. This is not exactly according to trath. 
Paul's assumption did not make the debt his own. Because, if it 
was Paul's own, it was not Onesimus's, he was released ; for, 
the reckoning of it to both, would be a double reckoning and ma- 
nifestly unjust. Philemon only can make the transfer -of legal 
obligation : until he does it, the obligation still lies upon Onesi- 
mus and not on Paul. Philemon may choose to let his book ao* 
count stand as originally it stood, and Paul and Onesimus both 
cannot change it in any way but by paying the debt Yea, &rther; 
Paul cannot pay the debt— his offering Philemon two mites lays 
the latter under no obligation to receive it and enter a credit to 
Onesimus^ except he do it as the agent — the representative of the 
debtor. In that case, if Paul be the legal representative of C^iesi- 
mus and not otherwise, is Philemon bound to receive it, and to 
enter the proper credit Paul's agency is necessary, and his assent 
is necessary to his becoming agent, and liable to the demand. 
When both Paul and Philemon are agreed, then only can the 
transfer of legal obligation take place. *' The simple truth then 
is, that things are reckoned just as they were not," before Philemon 
so reckoned them : but yet reckoning, or setting down againsi 
Paul a debt of two mites, which were not set down against him 
the minute before, is based upon certain relations existing between 
Paul and Onesimus. This is a plain case : now let us apply it 
Philemon, by hypothesis, is God ; Onesimus is Adam : Paul, hia 

Cterity. Adam had sinned: God reckons — sets down in the 
k of his account, 1st, the act; 2d the guilt of it-*the obligaticNi 
to punishment^-these are properly Adam's own. But now the 
point is; Can God or does he reckon or impute this obligatioQ to 
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the poBlerity t Iq answering this brother Barnes and I will agree 
thus fiir, that God cannot and will not unless there is a legal rela- 
tion existing, as the basis of the imputation — there must be a 
connexion l^tween Onesimus and Paul — ^Adam and his posterity. 
What then is that basis? The assent of the posterity, says Mr. 
Barnes; the covenant of works, wherein God appointed Adam & 
covenant head of his posterity, affirm our standards. ** So if man 
0s«u»i«« the crime of Adam, or assents to it," says Mr. Barnes, 
'* it may be reckoned unto him just as it is — ^that is as assumed or 
assented to." Clearly, the assent of man according to this, is 
necessary to Grod's imputation of Adam's sin to him : such impu- 
tation depends upon such assumption — ^voluntary action— assent 
must precede liability to punishment — "by the offence. of one, 
judgment did [not] come upon all men to condemnation," it could 
only come by the assent of all. On the contrary the legal rela- 
tions on which this imputation takes place are &und in the fact 
of the one man*s moral, legal, covenant unity with his posterity. 
He refrbsented thek. 

Still more clear will the truth shine forth if we apply this case 
to fllustrate the relation men sustain to the second Adam. Here, 
Philemon is in the place of God ; the sinner is represented by 
Onesimus; Paul occupies the place x>f Jesus. The sinner has 
transgressed : God imputes the act and the legal obligation td 
him ; Jesus, (in becoming the head <^the new covenant) assumes 
his liabilities; -God imputes or reckons him "under the law" — 
'* made sin for us" — ^the legal obligation is transferred ; not the 
acts of men ; not their moral Xurpitude ; but their liability to suA 
fer the curse, pass over to the^reat Surety. As Onesimus con* 
tracted the debt, so the sinner is charged in the book of God^s ac« 
count: as Paul assumed the debt of his friend, so Jesus assumes 
the debt of our sin : as Philemon imputed it to Paul, so God im- 
puted our sin to Jesus : As Paul's agency, flowing from his con- 
nexion with his fi-iend, is the basis <^ the imputation ; so the 
suretyship of Christ, resulting from his headship over his church, 
la the basis of the imputation ^ their sin to him, and consequently 
of his righteousness to them. Jesus obeyed the law of God — Giod 
imputed the act and the legal relation to him, because they were 
pn^rly Jtis own: but Jesus is so connected with his pec^fe by a 
moral arrangement, (the covenant of grace,) that God may and 
doth impute to them, not the acts of Jesus personaUy-'--not his 
moral purity and character — but his legal relation, his right te 
reward, his title to heaven, his righteousness. " For as by one 
man's [Adam's] disobedience many were made sinners, so by the 
obedience of one [Christ] shall many be made righteous.'* Thus 
their sin, in its legal consequences, is reckoned to their Saviour, 
which was not his before the imputation ; and his righteousness is 
re^i^koned to them which was not theirs before the imputation. 

I have one or two brief remarks yet on this third head of objeC'« 
tjpnp ''jGrod*s jrepkonings are acpopding tp truth,** says Mr. R 
^fo the 'theory wbiph yfe are now ijonsidering, man 19 reckonoa 
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aa iiavldg committed a sin, which, in the same breath, we Bf9 
told he never eommittecL^^ Now in one sense these statementii 
are aceording to truth, and in anpthec they are not That we 
committed ;p0raona^^y the sin of Adam is not true* That we com' 
mitted representatively the sin of Adam is true. That God rec# 
kons things as they are is true. That Qod reckons things as the^r 
were not before tl^ reckoning is equally true. 

As to the term impute or reckon, let us see whether it implies 
always a setting down of things as they were brfore the reckon* 
ing. Num. ^iLviiL 27, 30, " And this your hea'/e-ofiering shall be 
ascKONSD unto you as though it were the corn of the threshing 
floor and as the fulness of the wine-press ;"'^*^it shall be counted 
mito the Iievites as the increase of the threshing-floor and as the 
increase of the wine-press." Was this tithe of the tithes the com 
of the threshing-floor or the fulness of the wine-press 1 Or was 
it only a sample of the whole ? Job six. 15 — ** ray maids^ count me 
lor a stranger.^' Was Job really a stranger? or was he only 
treated as onel But the^plainest cases are in Rom. iv. 3. '* Abra- 
fa&m's fedth u>as counted to him for righteousness.'' Was his faith 
in reality his righteousness? V. 6: **God imputeth righteousness 
without works." Was the righteousness his before it was im- 
puted? Paul says, no, it was without works, and yet righteons- 
nees was reckoned to him. Every man has sinned, and yet God 
does not impute sin — *^ Blessed is the man to whom the Lord will 
not impute sin." Every man has sinned; now if God imputes 
things always as they 'Were before the imputation, all men mast 
abide forever under the curse due to sin. — V. 11, ^* that righteous- 
ness might be imputed to them also." Was it theirs before the 
imputation ? If it was, then they needed not imputation to make 
it theirs ; and if they needed no imputation, they needed no faith 
to secure the imputation of righteousness to them. 2 Cor. v. 19: 
** not imputing their trespasses to them." Now, if God always 
imputes things as they were prior to the imputation, he would 
reckon them sinners^-fasten down their trespasses upon aU men, 
and they must perish. 

4. Mr. Barnes say« the doctrine of imputation, above stated, '* is 
a violation in almost express terms of the principles of the divine 
government, as laid down in the Bible. Ezek. xviii. 2, 3, 4, 19, 
20 — ^^ the fathers have eaten sour grapes and the children's teeth 
are set on edge." That is, ** Why do you cliarge this as a princi- 
ple of the divine administration that the children are punished for 
the sins of their parents." Mr. Barnes pots capitals in, thus: 
* The soul that sinneth it shall die. The son shall mot bear 

THE INIQUITY OF HIS FATHEB ; NEITHER SHALL THE FATHER BEAR 

THE INIQUITY OF THE SON." Now let US first ascertain what it is 
to bear inufaity. Is it not to suffer pain ? to endure sorrow and 
privation? Is it not to experience death as a penal evil? Does 
Mr. Barnes then mean to say, that in no ease does the govern* 
ment of God allow the son t6 bear the iniquity of the father ? Why 

8* 
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then hftB he afiit roed the contrary of tliia ? H^ he indeed ibrgOt- 
ten his own language? p. 128» ** This fad is one that is apparent; 
and that accords with all the analogy^ m the moral government of 
God. The drunkard secures commonly as a result, that his fomily 
will be reduced to beggary, want and wo» His sin is commonly 
the cert&in occasion of their being sinners; and the immediate 
cause of their loss of property aiKl comfort, and of their being 
overwhelmed in wretchedness and grief. A murderer will entail 
di^race and shame on his fainily/' &c. Is not this the childTOn 
hearing the iniquity of their fathers ? When the youthful off* 
spring of Achan, of Korah and his company, of the whole seven 
nations of Canaan, were cut oif^ were put to death by God's com- 
mand, whose iniquity did they bear? Was it their ownl Or 
their fathers? Air. Barnes knows well and has well stated the 
doctrine, that the son does often bear his father's iniquity. He 
knows well the principle on which it proceeds, viz. that of moral 
unity. '* God has therefore grouped the race into separate commu* 
nities." And to the whole extent in which the parents represent 
or act for their children, the consequences of their acts follow 
them< And the denial of this is a rejection of the entire basis of 
ail social organization, whether of immediate divine or human 
arrangement Then you contradict Ezekiel ? No, I do not; 
neither does Mr. Barnes in the passage last cited. What then 
does Ezekiel mean ? Why he simply affirms that every individual 
shall suffer the legitimate consequences of his o^n sin — ^that no 
in<lividual shall suffer for another's own private or individtud of^ 
fence. He is speaking of individuals, and i^ebuking the error, 
which would transfer legal obligations without any moral, social, 
or covenant relation existing as the basis of the transfer. But 
now our doctrine is, that a covenant does exist, wherein our first 
father Adam represented the race — he was their federal head and 
acted for them, and the moral government of God must be sub- 
verted before the sin of the father shall cease to be visited upon 
his children. 

6. The fiflh objection is the same as the first. ** It is an aban- 
donment of the'old system," — And only to correct some expressions 
is it necessary to notice it again. ** We have," says he, "in this 
system of God's imputing to men, sins which in no proper sense 
belong to them." — What brother Barnes may mean hy proper 
sense, I know not. But I know, and he should know, that the 
old school system makes the representation of all men in Adam, 
his acting as their federal head, the basis of imputation. His sin 
was their's representatively, and therefore is imputed ; just as 
Christ's riffhteOttsness is their's representatively, because he is 
their ever living head and surety, and is therefore imputed to them. 

6. " The theory is liable to a sixth objection, that it makes sin 
both cause and effect. It teaches that the sin itself with which 
men are born is a punishment for Adam's sin." On the whole 
paragraph, I have these remarks: 1. The very ground of objec- 
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likA » & truth of our ConfeBslon, the guilt of this {Acliiin*s] sill, 
was impoted^ and the same death in sin and corrupted nature 
conveyed to all their poaterity,** and ** every sin, hoth original and 
actual, doth in its own nature, bring guilt upon the sinneri 
whereby he is bound over to the wrath of God," &c. 2. It is a 
prominent doctrine of the Bible, and an important principle in the 
government of God. Nothing is more common and more fearful 
timrtthe ju^^ment of God, which delivers men up to sin as a pun* 
ishment for past sin* Rom, ii. SI — d(X Because of their wicked** 
ness — ^ God also gave them up to uncleanness," &c, ** And erea 
as they did not like to retain God in their knowledjBfe, God gave 
them over to a reprobate mind,*' &e. **My spirit shall not 
alwave strive with man.'* God hardened Pharaoh's heart-— deli- 
vered him up to his own free will— as a punishment fiir his sin. 
On what other principle can Mr» Barnes justify the ways of God 
to man?" The fiiet he admits — men are born with a coirupl 
tendency to sin, and so soon as they act, they will sin. Here is 
the fact, and it is undeniable. Now how is this reccmcilei^le 
with Grod's justice? If this inhom corruption is not a judicial 
infliction ; nor the result of the individuals own. aotual*— his per- 
sonal sin — 08 is clearly the case — how can it be reconciled with 
the justice of God ? ** How can justice ma ke punishment precede 
tmnsgression or ill desert?" How can the sufferings of infant 
humanity, be reconciled with the idea, that no moral reason- 
no just exposure to pain and woes, existed prior to the endurance 
of them ? 3. The paragraph intimtH/es that we teach that ** the 
holy God should create sin in the heart of innocence." This is 
uncandid^ at least, for two reasons. 1. The whole world knows 
that we profess to believe that all men are by nature under con- 
demnation, are guilty and not innocent 2. It is equally well 
known,, that we reject with abhorrence the doctrine of God's 
creating sin. And \he^fact of existence lies in the way of all 
schools alike. 

7. ** It explains nothing." This is mere assertion. I assert the 
contrary. It explains very many things, and very satisfactorily ; 
but not every thing. He here repeats and again under the 8th, 
the incorrect affirmation, that our system makes men ** guiUy of 
a sin, which in no sense we committed." How often have I 
shown that in some sense we did commit it ; viz. in our repre- 
sentative Adam ? 

8. " It is mere theory." This again is mere assertion. " The 
doctrine, it is believed, is not to be found in the Scripturea" This 
again is simply assertion. I can drop the negative and use.tlie 
sentence in perfect truth. "The doctrine, it is believed, is to be 
found in the Scriptures." But under this 8th head, something 
else is introduced. If our native depravity and guilt through 
Adam, lays us under condemnation and death, it must be repented 
of before forgiveness can issue. .Did you ev^r repent of original 
sin ? This question has vapoured long enough — ^let us dispose Of 
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It And first, I remark* Repentance is turning from tnn to God* 
ShorL CaL 87. ''Repentance unto life is a saving graeef 
wiiereby a sinner * * * doth ♦ ♦ * turn from it [sin] unto God.***" 
This is r^^entance in the strict and true sense. Secondly^ Its 
tuyeompanimentB are however set down in the answer, viz. 1. Sor* 
row, ** with grief and hatred of sim" 3. The impelliug and show^ 
lag motives are al^o set forth, viz. (a) conviction, ** out of a true 
seneeof his sin,'* (6) illumination or the knowledge of the gospelf 
** and apprehension of the mercy of God in Christ." And uiirdlyi 
The concomitant purposes of the soul in future, " with full pur- 
pose of, and endeavour after new obedience." Now in this true 
and scriptural idea of the term, I aver that every gracious man 
can and doth repent of original sin. Look^r«t at the ** irapeUing 
motives to action, *' out of a true sense of sin." A true sense <x 
original sin views it in its threefold relations, viz. ^ The guilt of 
Adam^B sin, the want of original righteoasness, and the comip- 
tien (^ his whole nature." Now let a man see that ** he is coii« 
demned already," that " by nature he is a child of wrath," that 
** the judgment is by one [Adsm] to condemnation"— -that *' he is 
dead in trespasses and sms." Let him see that so iar from 
having by nature any original righteousness, he is vile and pol- 
luted—that, unclean thing, he was born of an unclean thing— 
thi^ his very root and origin is vile*— that he ^was shapen iir 
iniquity and in sin did his mother conceive him." Let him see ail 
this, and you will soon perceive, that be feels the corresponding 
sense of danger, and sorrow, and grief, and hatred of sin. For 
what other purpose did David (Ps. 51.) revert to the fountain of 
his original corruption ? Was it not explicitly, to deepen upon 
his own sorrowful soul, a sense of shame and sorrow for sin I 
But, there is another ij^ polling motive — ^*' an apprehension of the 
mercy of God in Christ." Now, 1 defy any man, to have a right 
apprehension of the mercy of God in ** the second Adam, unless 
he also sees and knows something of the relations he himself sus* 
tains to the first Adam, and the direful consequences of them. 
The most glorious views of divine truth are given in this very 
connection. Never, until we see, and feel, and know our death 
in the one, do our souls burn for life and glory through the other. 
Oh, how the soul of the piOus heart kindles at the contemplation. 

" Lord, I am vile, conceived in sin : 
And born unholy and unclean ; 
SfH-ung from the man whose guilty fall* 
Ci>iTopt8 the race and ruins all.** 

Well, does such a view prepare the inind for the expressiou of 
Bhame, as in hymn 26. 

** Backward with humble shame I look 
On our original,*' &.C. 

Therefore^ secon^y, The "grief and hatred of sin, which, in 
various degrees of ^strength, accompany true repentance, are 
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highly excited by a consideration of our native depravity. When 
we look at the rock whence we are hewn, and to the hole of the 
pit whence we are digged, then it is the soul sinks in sorrows ant 
utterable, and finds relief in tears. This is accordant with uni- 
versal Christian experience. Salutary fears moreover result fironi 
ft view of our guilt-*-our exposure to punishment on account ^ 
Adam's sin. And I see not how a man can be lifted up- into the 
high joys of forgiveness through the second Adam, who has not 
been plunged toward the borders of despair through his con- 
demnation in the first. 

Hence, thirdly. The thing itself— -the turning unto God from 
sin-*** doth turn from it into God.*' 

AdA, fourthly, The concomitant puiposes and feelings—bent 
upon holy obedience. AH the essentials of a true and saving 
repentance are experienced in a view of original sin. David^ 
soul was kindled by it into a deeper fervour of self-abasement* 
Watts failed to string his lofty lyre, until he drew the life of hia 
humility from the same views: and kindled the fire of his love by 
taming toward the second Adam. . 

Let me here remark, that this same objection was urged by 
Dr^. Taylor, the ffreat <;hampi(Hi of Arminianism ; hence we may 
suppose some auiance between that system and theirs who use 
the objection now. Edwards, Vol IL p. 550. ** Br. Taylor urges 
that sorrow and shame are only for personal sin; and it has often 
been urged, that repentance can be for no other sin. To which I 
would say, that the nse of iDords is very arbitrary. But tbatm^n's 
&earto should be deeply affected with grief and humiliation before 
Qod, for the pollution and guilt which they bring into the world 
with them, I think is not in the least unreasonable. Nor is it a 
thing strange or unheard of, that men should be ashamed of 
things done by others, in whom they are nearly concerned. Lam 
sure it is not unscriptu^l ; especially when they are looked upon 
in the »ght of God, who sees the disposition of their hearts, as 
futiy consenting and concurring." Such is the answer of the 
immorlal fkivards to this old query, about original sin : And 
that his doctrine *^isiiot unscriptural," any man of a sanctified 
And penitent heart, will be fiiUy satisfied, if he will read the 22d 
Psalm, and listen to ihe sighs of Gethsemane, and the groans of 
Calvary. Did not the holy soul of the Saviour, viewing the sins 
of othersjt^the original guilt and polIuti<»), and the actual corrup- 
tions x>f his own dear people, turn from it all with abhorrence i 
Pid he not in the deep heavings of his sorrowful soul, weep over 
the obduracy of the human heart? O Jerusalem, Jerusalem 1 **Oh 
tliat my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I 
m ight weep day and night !' ' ** Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me." Thus anguish of soul in view of the sins of the 
people; scnfrow for their obstinacy, and revulsion of heart from 
fin« as seen in them, agitated the holy soul of our holy Redeemav, 
And though it cannot be said th»t tm repen|;ed in the fpll eense ot 
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the term, yet it is undeniaUe, that all the foregoing, Christ did ex- 
perience, and Chat they enter into the common notion of repentance. 
Bat 9^e men will say, " Repentance is remorse of conscience." 
I deny it The catechism alone qooted gives the true idea. Bat 
remor$e is hell on earth, and its full import will be known only in 
eternity. Remorse of conscience is no essential part of saving^ 
repentance. A despairing frame, approaching toward remoiBe, 
^ere may be, preceding true repentance, but it is not essential, 
and in the great majority of true conversions, has no existence. 

9. Mr. Barnes* ninth objection is, that this doctrine ^*will 
greatly embarrass a man's ministry, produce ease in sin, and hinder 
the prayers of the gospel, and disgust men of common under- 
standing with Christianity.*' These are heavy objections, if true. 
But first, it is the doctrine of all the Reformed churches, as the 
Biblical Repertory has most triumphantly demonstrated. Did it 
embarrass Luther and Calvin and Knox and Owen 1 When did 
the church see such men before or since ? Whose labours were 
ever more blessed ? Did it embarrass Edwards % And does it 
embarrass the great majority of sound Presbvterians at this day ! ! 
Secondly, I have shown that it is the^ery doctrine to make men 
ieel the greatness of their sm. But the o{^)osite aystem, whidh 
makes human nattire not quite so bad^ flatters man's abilities and 
pampers his pride. Thirdly, the truth of God cannot hinder the 
progress of the gospel. Fourthly, ** it dii^usts men of common 
understanding with Christianity." To this I plead guilty; it does 
80, 1 admit. 

Mr. Barnes, under the sixth remark on the next charge, ad<» 
tanees the same idea. *' And is there no danger that men will 
regard the system which proclaims it as at variance with all their 
just conceptions of a righteous government, and religion a« op» 
posed to the common sense of the world ?" In both these cases 
the language is certainlv unguarded. Are we then bound to 
square God's truth ''to the common sense of the world ?" Must 
religion be made palatable to the world, and modelled to suit the 
wond's conception of a righteous government?*' Are we boutod 
to dress up Christianity that ^e may not ** disgust men of com- 
mon understanding V* '' Let a minister proclaim that his bearers 
are one with Adam, and then common sense will revolt at it.** 
So it will. «»The world, by wisdom, know not God" — *' common 
sense will revolt at it." Yes, the common sense of the world will ; 
but the common sense of the great mass of Presbyterians in this 
eountry, who have heard this doctrine all their lives, is not yet 
revolted at it. « The infidel will smile." Very well, let him 
smile. Tell him of a just God, a coming judgment and an open* 
ing hell, and he will smile. Tell him of a bleeding Saviour, and 
an opening heaven, and he will smile. Preach the terrors of Uiq 
Lordk and the mercies of redeeming love, ^ and the infidel will 
smil6." What then? «« Is the ofienoe of the cross ceased ?" Ah I 
my brother, there are many otbeir things, besides the doctrine of 
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our Biniiiiig *' in Adam and filing with him in his first tranfljgrQs- 
sion," which '* disgust men of common understanding with Chrii^ 
tianity/* and make "the infidel smile." 

10. Mr. Barnes* tenth reason for rejecting this doctrilie j^ that 
other, men in great numbers, have done it And men, too, (if' high 
standing* And he quotes Dr. Woods, of Andover, where he ofah 
jects to the imputation " of any sinful disposition or act,'* which 
naa nothing at all to do with our doctrine, and is wholly irre- 
levant 

Tfaos I have gone over Mr. Barnes* ten reasons for rejecting 
the great leading doctrines of the Presbyterian Church. His 
statement of it is clear, and his rejection explicit and full, and 
frequently repeated. 

The only other form of doctrine is the simple statement of the 
fiictsi This, the accused says, it was his design to teach. Now, 
as I shall have occasion to remark hereafter more fully, the fects 
may be admitted and the doctrines, the moral connexions and re* 
latioDS of them denied. 

CHARGE VIL 

Mr. Barnes denies ''that mankind are guilty, i. e. liable to 
punishment on account of the sin of Adam.'* 

Proof 1, page 123. " There is no reason to believe that they 
are eondemn&i to eternal death, or held to be guilty of his sin, 
without participation of their own, or without personal sin, any 
more than there is that they are approved by the work of Christ, 
or held to be personally deserving, without embracing his offer, 
and receiving him as a Saviour." 

Proofs, p. 127. The word is in no instance used to express 
the idea of imputing that to one which belongs to another. It here 
either means that this was by a constitution qf divine appointment 
that they in iactbecame sinners, or simply declares that they were 
80 in fact There is not the slightest intimation that it was by 
imputation. The whole scope of the argument is, moreover, 
against this ; for the object of the apostle is to show not that they 
were charged with the sin of another, but that they were in fact 
tinners themselves. If it means that they were condemned for 
his act, without any concurrence of their own will, then the cor- 
respondent part will be true, that all are constituted righteous in 
the same way; and thus the doctrine of- universal salvation will 
be inevitable. But as none are constituted righteous who do not 
voluntarily avail themselves of the provisions of mercy, so it fol- 
lows that those who sre condemned, are not condemned for the 
sin of another without their own concurrence, nor unless they 
personally deserve it. 

Sinners. — ^Transgressors; those who deserve to be punis[)ed. 
It does not mean those who are condemned for t!ie sin of another, 
but those who are violators of the law of God, All who are con- 
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demned are sinners. They ^ce not innooeni persons condemned 
for the crime of another. Men giay be involved in the coitse- 
^[uences'of the sins of others without being to blame. The con- 
sequences of the crimes of a^ murderer, a drunkard, a pirate, may 
pass over from them, and affect thousands, and whelm them in 
ruin. But this does not prove that they are blameworthy.'* 

Proof 3, p. 128. ** Various attempts have been made to expkin 
this. The most common has been that Adam was the lepreaen*- 
tative of the race ; that he was a covenant head, and that his sin 
was imputed to his posterity, and that they were held liable to 
punishment for it as if they had committed it themselves^ But to 
ibis there are great and insuperable objections. *'*''*' (3.) It ex- 
plains nothmg. The difficulty still remains. It is certainly as 
difficult to see how, in a just administration, the sins of the guilty 
should be charged on the innocent, as to contemplate simply the 
universal fact, that the conduct of one man may involve bis &mily 
in the consequences. (4.) It adds another difficulty to the sub- 
ject It not only explains nothing, removes no perplexity, but it 
compels us at once to ask the question, how can this be jiist ? How 
can it be right to charge the sins of the guilty ou those who had 
no participation in themi How could millions be responsible for 
the sins of one who acted long before they had an existence, and 
of whose act they had no consciousness, and in which they had 
no participation 1" 

Proof 1. A simple reading of this language must satisfy every 
mind, that the author does deny men to be condemned on account 
of Adam^s sin— they are not " hekl to be guilty of his sin" — 
** without personal sin." And what renders it unequivocal is, 
that he usep an argument to prove it, viz. if men are held to be 
guilty without personal sin of their own, then men would also be 
approved by the work of Christ without embracing bis offer. Tliie 
same is adduced in proof second, and more fully stated : ** But as 
none are constituted righteous who do not voluDtarily avail them- 
selves of the provisions of mercy, so it follows that those who are 
condemned, are not condemned for the sin of another without 
their own concurrence, nor unless they personally deserve it" 
Condemnation cannot take place without personal sin — it cannot 
take place on account of Adamls bul Now the brother must ex- 
cuse me for repeating here the argument of Pelagfius. ^If 
Adam's sin hurt those who were not guilty, the righteousness of 
Christ profits those who believe noU" JVSilner, ehap. II. page 376l 
The precise argument of the above quotatin». But the argument 
is more specious than valid. It ougUt to be ikirly balanced, and 
would stand thus. Personal sin is necessary to condemnation, 
therefore personal righteousness is necessary to justification. 
Assuredly, if we are not put into a state of condemnation by 
Adam's sin, we are not put into a state of justification by Christ s 
righteousness. 

Proofs. Here you see the common doctrine of our standards 
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Stated--** they were held liable to i^iishmentfoi' it, [Adam^s ain,] 
as if they had committed it thfti^eh^s.*" This he denies. ** But 
to this there are great and insup%niA)e objections.'' ]?>feell I pro- 
ceed any farther in the proof? Surefy h^ denies that men are 
liable to panishment on account of the sin of Adam. 

Ck>nfesston, chap.-VE } 8.- **'They beinv ^e root of all' man- 
kind» the guilt of this sin was imputed^and the same death in- sin 
and corrupted nature conveyed to all thei^ posterity,^ desceadin|r 
from them by ordinary generation." } 6.' "'B?«ry^ sin,- both* ori- 
raal and aetual, being a transgression- of the righteous law of 
God< and contrary thereuntb, doth in its- own nature bring guilt 
tipon the sinner, whereby he is bound over to* the wrtith t? God, 
&0." Lar. Cati "The sinfulness of that estate whereinto man 
&ll,'C0ti8i8teth in the guilt of^ Adam's first sim*^ 

27. *'The fell brought upon 'mankind the loss of communion 
with God, his displeasure and eurse; so as we are by nature chil- 
dren* of iwirath, bond shrvefr to satan, and justly liable to all pon- 
iflliments' iff t^ woHd and that which is to come." Bhor. Cat 
18, 19, to tfee*eame effect 

Here, by guilt, is meant liability to punishment **The gnilt 
of this ' sin Waa imputed," and thus mankind eameoflptler dcfafh 
and< oorrdption ; they were surely liable tbttief panishment of 
death, when they actually experienced it.- Original (as weli.as 
lictual) si& ♦• doth in its own nature brfng'gHilt upon the sinifei^?* 
and by this gwk he is'«*i)outal over to the wrath of God.'* TliO 
fliir(br Adam's 8tn,ybronght' upon itfankind God's curse, go etsbp 
n^tuf«^f We are " jOstly liable to airpunishmeots." Here the lan- 
guage is explicit It cannot be more so. 1. Guilt is liability to 
punishment 2. Mankind are made gtiilly by the fall, on account 
of Adarn^ sin. 3i A^ third point is settled here. Punish AietA'is 
endorahci^ of pain; misery, death, as^ an expression of God'^'dis- 
pleasot^' In <%nfessron, chap. VL } 6.' By guilt •• he 'iff bound 
over to the'wrath ofGod, and curse of his law, and so'rMtd^std)-^ 
idcttodetth,'With allmiseried i^irilual, temporal, and eternal.'*' 
In Lar. Cat } 27, ^ these very things are called pOnishnr^ts,* t^ 
which by the fell, by nature mankind are justly liable,"^ And 
J 2^, •^'Th* punishments of sin -iti* this world are either in Ward, as 
blindnefl& of mliid-; a reprobate sensv," &c. Thus, punishr^nt fa 
anbjeetionto evil, to death-^6uflenr>g death as justly due fbr sih, 
or on aecount'of sin. Thus, clearly,' the term punisfment 'w ap. 
plied to all the ei^ils wef'endifre *• th thfe* world and tWe wbifcf to 
come,"" inoluding native depravity, " blindn'ess of mind, a repro- 
bate senses;-' and the liability to these proceeds from original sin ; 
this *« brings the gt»)i upon the sinner," and hir actiral sin in- 
creases it The doctrine of onr Confession then is, that^aH man- 
kind are jnstly liable' to punishment-on* account of Adam's sin — 
liable to sufier under the claimtt of 'law-^-^as a matter of justice; 
for the language is ^justly liable to airponi^mentl." 
- Let lit now see what tiie Bible says. Jlom. v. 12-19. In the 

9 
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twelfUi Tene the apostle speaks of the entfance of em into the 
world through ose man, Adam, **in whom all have siiined." 
Then he suspends the coropurison he had be^un, as is his ir^uent 
custom, that he may strengthen his position incidentally, as it 
were, brought in, viz. " in whom all sinned." Yet ^is position, 
apparently incidental, is important to fill op his subsequent com- 
parison of the first and second Adam. He therefore proceeds to 
prove, that a]l. sinned 141 the one man. His first position is, that 
sin was in the world, pricH* to the existence of the Mosaic law. 
His second point is, that the exiBteqce of sin proves the existence 
of a law ; for sin is the transgression of law, and imputation of sin 
is its legal charge upon an individual ; the charing of sin proves 
u law. His third point is, that sin was imputed, notwithstanding 
the non-existence of the Mosaic law, from the creation untu 
Moses, This position he suj^ports by reference to a general and 
undeniable fact, viz. that death was righteously ir^fiicted, reigned 
—it was not the domineering of lawless power, but the exercise 
oilawful authority — '* death reigned,^^ But now death hath right 
of dominion only ^om the law, through sin—** the strength c^sui 
is the law,'' and **the sting of death is sin." Sin puts the law's 
power into the hands of death. Here, then, is proof that a law 
existed, and had been transgressed ; for hence death. True, men 
•inaed, and therefore they ought to die. Nay \ but the death 00? 
cutred in cases where no personal sin existed — they had not 
sinned like Adam, who, by his personal acts, broke the covenant 
immediately of himself, a^ who stood also like the second Adam, 
a public representative-— ** the type of him that was to come." 
These, of whom I speak, says Paul, had sinned some other way, 
as is manifest from the fact that they died. Their death proves 
them under condemnation — :their condemnation is a sentence for 
vblsted law-«-their violation of law could not be, like Adam's, 
their own i>ev8onal act. What then ? Why then it is true they 
sinned in him, and fell with him — ** in whom all sinned." Now 
death is a penal evil, therefore, these (infants,) were liable to 
punishment on account of Adam's sin. The apostle then, v; 15^ 
16, 17, illustrates certain ooints in which the cempazison he is 
about to make does not hold between the type and the anti-^fpe* 
And in v. 18, resumes the comparison, and perfects it. ** There* 
fore, as by the offence of one, judgment came upon all men lo 
condemnation ; even so by the ^righteousness of one, the ft^ gift 
came upon all men to justification of life. For as by one man's 
disobedience many were made sinners, so by the obedience of 
one shall many be made righteous." Here, as I. mean not to give 
an expo^tion of the context, it may be sufficient to remark, 

1. The comparison dropped in the 12th verse is resumed, be* 
tween Adam and Christ Am — even so ; and this re|S[ards the 
manner of the condemnation and justification respectively, i e* 
the principle of law and right is the same in both. As— in what 
manner? How I Unquestionably by the r^rese&tatiFe chaiac- 
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ter — ^the federal hetdehip of ^he parties respeetively. 2. **Tht 
offence'* — the fall of the one, is the ground and caaae of the sen- 
tence of copdemnation ; and the righteousness, the full eon>> 
pliance with law of the other, is the ground and cause of the sen- 
tence of justification. Clearly, then, condemnation is through 
Adam's sin; bat condemnation is the declaration that a mania 
liable to be punished. Men are therefore guilty on account of 
Adam's sin. 3. The guilt of Adam's sin is imputed to all bis na- 
tural posterity, ncvt because they are his natural posterity, (for 
they become such in consequence of their moral relation to him, 
in as much as the moral world waii not made for the material, but 
msoe versa, the material for the moral,) but because be represented 
them in the covenant of works ; so the righteousness of Christ is 
imputed to all his spiritual seed, and because be^ represented them 
in the covenant of grace. All whom Adam represented are eon-' 
dernned in him ; all whom Christ represented are justified in him^ 
Universalism may take what advantages here the truth will afibrd 
it If it can be proved, that Christ represented all, then uaiverBal 
salvation, of course, is the true doctrine* But if he r^resented 
enly bis ewn sbeep^ for whom he prays, ajiid not those of whom he 
says, ** I pray not for the world," then old (ashioned Calvinism 
has no difficulties here. 

Rom. ri. 23. ^ The wages of sin** — ^that which is justlj^ doe to 
it — » is death." But — " m Adam all die," therefore in him have 
all earned the wages of sin* and are liMe to punishment on ac- 
eount of bis sia. 

Eph. iL 3. "* — And were by natare children of wTath."-~B)r 
nature, that is, in their natural condition, before any gracious 
change had been made on them bjr the Spirit of holiness^— they 
were children of wrath — su^ect to God's wrath— under condeoi- 
natioo---liabieto.punishmeot for thesin of nature. But against 
this it is objected, that nature means dispofition, temper, chame- 
teristic feeling. Thus we speak of good naturot meaning kindly 
disposition. To this I reply, that a case in which ^nich a construc- 
tion is required, cannot be pointed out in the writings of B&ul. 
He uses the term eleven times; seven in this epistle : chap. i. 26. 
-— ** even Uieir women did change their natural use into that which 
is contrary to — disposition ! no, but to the proper laws of their 
being. Cfhap. iL 14,-**' do by nature — ^tn their natural cooditioa 
-—the thingSr" &^* ^* 27,—^*' riiall not uncircumcision which is 
by nature — naturaV^ IX. Sl,**-^" spared not the natural branches 
(branches according to natare, not according to their temper or 
disposition : it occurs twice more in the same verse.] GaL iL 15 
«— •• we who are Jews by nature"^*not by temper and dispointioB, 
but naturally; by birth. IV. 8,^-^ which by nature are no god&^* 
So here we were children [ones begotten] of wrath by hvrthr^ 
naturally. Bretsebneider gives it — ** L Vis genetrix. 2. procrea- 
tion nativitas^ generatia" 
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Permit roe to {Mreeent one mere urgfymentoDfthw- subjects Yoa 

wiil keep your eye upon. the precise point in dispute. It is the 

question whether men are liable to punishment for Adam's sin-*^ 

whether they are guilty and exposed to wrath on account of his 

first, tlTMiSgireesion passing over in itsieexd effects upOn them. 

^ine is.^the.affirmative, brother JBarne&'s the negative. The M- 

jrumentvto which I allude was pscessed^ many .centuries ago, on 

ihe can9id^CGLtionr<^ Pelagius, ..who aaid, ^ TbeTetore we conclude 

4hat the triune God should be adored as most just,. and it.has been 

.made to appear most irrefragably^ .th^t ^the mn ^ another neVier 

,<3»n ^be imputed to little children." And . again, ^" Heiice that is 

evident, .which we defend ^s most reasonable, rthat no one is bofn 

in sin, and that God never judges men to be guilty »on account of 

this birth." Bib..Rep. ii.4>. lOg. Here 4s the precise point now 

in controversy, and that profound scholar was beardea with the 

argument I-am about to present; but he never met it iairly. It 

^has. often been, presented «ince, and has never been met I could 

^nost earnestly wish it might now be met; but I fear it will not j 

(for tthe vbest of alL reasona I press it, howeyeni upon brother 

Sames's consideration, and entreat his candid:^tteivtion to it. ' It 

Is the argument from the state of tnfiints. It tdways appeared to 

me unanswerable ; but never, uptil I was xalled to perform the 

last duties to the losreliest babet[J speak us a father,^ you can par- 

doB my weakneeed .the loveliest 4)abe l^ese e^^s ever beheld, did 

I see and^eel and fcnow and appreciato the -force of the argument 

and the. sweetness of the doctrine it establishes. These knees, 

Mr. MfliAerator, snstained that lovely form— ^these eyes watched 

evei^iheaving emotion of that labouring •bosom, and every groan 

afMi i^iek of writhing jiatui'e »pierced this aching Jieart-^as I 

•4ettbt.not it pierced the iheart.-of God and moved the sympathies of 

*Him who groaned in Gethsemane, and shrieked on the cross of 

•C^Lvaiy. The ptt^stcian, whose skill God would baffle, stood 

watching with anzums heart, the last, last pulsations of ebbing 

^life. J[ ujtorved—^ Doctor, men may speculate as th^ please 

abottt cNriginal sin and tfaie liability of infants to penal snTOrmg on 

account of Adam*s sin ; but if no^sin iies upon this child in an^ 

sense, what kind of a Gqd ham» ^e1 Wb&m is his justice, if 

this sweet babe is not^uffeving for 4he.Bin of another? X)h ! if I 

did not believe ^he doctrine of original sin, I would call God a 

monster of cruelta" .and turn atheist • Either a just sentence of 

law requires all this, or there i«noX3rod.^* 

•«< Bpt besides;'* said I, ** this.child has never committed any sin 
.4>f' its own personally — it can have no «n upon it as a legal cause 
.of ithis agony, bnt that of its ^t representative Adam ; what a 
dreadful ihing sin must be, wfaieh, six thousand years after its 
perpetration, presents lis with such appi^ling ^esuto as this from 
one single acti And what must our c9nd[ition <be, who have added 
Innumerable actual transgression to the sins of our nature, unless 
Yi^e believe and repent 1 9ut.9hj ha¥^ sweet the doctrine! Mj 
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dear babe is dyinet indeed, by virtue of its leg^al relation to the 
first Adam ; but thanks to my heavenly Father, he shall live for 
ever by virtue of his leg^ relation to the Lord my Redeemer/* 

Yes, Mr. Moderator, if infants do not die in Adam, they are 
not made alive in Christ If they are not condemned and exposed 
to God^s wrath by the sin of the foriper, they cannot be pardoned, 
justified and blessed for ever by the righteousness of the latter 1 
Look at the i&cts of the case. Can innints be saved if they are 
not lost? Can they be redeemed, if they were not slaves, sold 
under sin 1 Can they be pardoned if they have not been con- 
demned ? Pardon is the remission of sin — the passing by a sinner 
condemned — the withholding punishment from him to whom it 
was justly due. Pardon is bought with Jesus* blood. Can the 
in&nt be washed in the blood of the Lamb, if it has not been pol- 
luted 1 Clearly, then, the salvation of tnfknts is out of the ques- 
tion, on any other hypothesis than that of their being guilty on 
account of Adam's sin imputed. If^ therefore, this doctrine be 
not true, then it will follow, that infants cannot be pardoned ; 
they cannot be washed from their sins in the blood of the Lamb, 
(for they have no sin) — they cannot be regenerated by the Spirit 
of God, for they were never dead in sin-— they cannot, by conse- 
quence, "sing a new song, saying. Thou art worthy to take the 
book, and to open the seals thereof: for thou wast slain and hast 
redeemed us to God by thy blood.'* Rev. v. 9. Oh no ! these 
lovely strangers, who just visit earth to peep in upon its follies, 
taste a little of its joys, and drink deeply of its sorrows in no 
sense justly due to them, turn away and pass into another heaven 
from their parents. Not redeemed from the curse of the law, they can 
not thank redeeming love. No golden harp in its praise can they for 
themselves hold-— no lofty note, no loud anthem shall swell from 
infant tongue and from parental lip. Can this be 1 Who that hae 
closed in death the eyes of lovelv infancy, can bear to behold such 
dissevered bond^ Who, that nas sealed the prattling tongue in 
the long, lonfi^ silence of the grave, can endure the thought that 
that tongue snaTl never unite with his own in singing the song of 
Moses and the Lambi Ah no ! Moderator. The heart clings to 
the truth when the erring head would part from it. Yes, our 
little ones too will obey the ** v6idi%hich comes out of the throne, 
saying. Praise our God, all ye his servants, t^nd ye that fear him, 
both small and great" They, too, shall be " arrayed in fine linen, 
clean and white," and with us sJvlII sit down at " the marriage 
supper of the Lamb." - ~ 

Besides, on what other ground can the baptism of infants be 
accounted for? This argument is alluded to in the admirable 
History of Pelagianism, Bib. Rep. ii. 100. " So also the council 
of Milvium, or rather of Carthage, denounced such as denied that 
infiints should be baptized for the remission of original sin. Can. 
17. •* For in no other sense can that be understood which was 
spoken by the apostle — that by one man sin entered into the 
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moAdf ttfid death by i^in ; and so death hath piai^sed upon all men, 
i.l^ whom all have sinned [so it is translated] — than in that adopt- 
.^ by the universal church, every where ditt'used. For by reason 
of this rule of iaith, even infants, who were never capable of 
committing any sin themselves, are nevertheless baptized accord- 
ing to truUi for the remission of sins : so that the pollution con- 
tracted by theni in Jtheij birth migjbt be cleaiysed by their regene- 

|Sui Ifiaft which was thought .to give peculiar ftirce to jthis argu- 
iinent was, that Celestius himself, in a book which he edited at 
JRome, was constrained to .confess, ^ that infants are baptized for 
^he reiiussion of sips, aiCcording to the rule of theuniiversal church, 
and according to the doctrine of the gospel." It seems, then, 
ithat from this argument the Pelagia,ns w.ete never able to extri- 
4;ate themselves." P. 107, Vincentius Lyra asks, v-WhQ, before 
.Celestius, that monstrous disciple of Pelagius, ever denied that 
(the whole human race was held guilty of .Adam^s 3in V Need I, 
Mr. I^oderator, ask who after him denied jt ? f. 110. ** Hilary 
Expresses their [the Pelagian8*| opinion thus, 'That an infant 
dying ynljajp^zed caunot justly perish, since it is born without 
sin.'' And Augustine describes it in these words : * Nor do little 
children need the grace of the Saviour, by which, through bap- 
tism, they mi^ be delivered from perdition, because they have 
contracted no guilt from their connexion with Adam." The doc- 
Jtrine of 4he Pelagians on this point was, that in&nts were not 
.gtTflty-r-tlif^t ig, neither polluted nor liable to punishment on ac- 
,count of Adam'smn; ana yet they held — abeu,i;dly enough, just as 
those ip qur day V'hp deny the sa^ne doctrine— tit they ought to 
i>ebapjize4. * ' 

Against this (Joctrine ^iahard Baxter directed his mighty pen. 
Works, vol. xiii. 91, &c. " You cannot," says he, " exempt in- 
fants themselves from sin and misery without exempting them 
from ^Christ the Redeemer, and the remedy." He then pours 
jjbrth mQr;e^than half a j)age of texts, and proceeds: »" If infants 
JJiaye .no fC» and misery, then they are none of the JMy* the 
vcburch, which Christ loved and gave himself for, that 1^ inight 
cleanse it" You l^ill observe here specifically he fastens 4own 
sin as well as misery upon infants, and then he mentions the 
guilt and ,the punishment of si n in the case of infiints. ** But w^hat 
^peetf we further proof when, we hayelthc common experience«of all 
dhe world? Would any man tiiia^^ bornx>f^ woman, wjthout 
exception, so early manifest sin in the life, if tiiere were no cor- 
rupt disposition at the heart 1" In tftJs brother Barnes and others 
agree with him; not in tf^e next fentence ; *VAnd would all man- 
kind; without exception, tspste of tjie punishment of sin, if they 
had no participation of sm, jif thej*had no participation of t^e 
^uiltl >* Death is the wages yof sm; and ^by sin death Stored 
mto the world, and it passeth upOn all ijien, for th^t all have sin- 
' ned." Rom. v. 12. Infants have sipknesffi and tonneiits, and death, 
whiah are the fruits of sin. ' And were they not prescuited to 
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Christ as a Saviour, when he took them in his arms and blessed 
them, and said, **of such ib the kingdom of heaven?" Certainl/ 
none that never were guilty^ nor miserable, are capable of a place 
in the kingdom of the Mediator. For to what end shoald he me-' 
diate filr them 1 or how abould he redeem them that need not .a 
redemption ? or how should he reconcile them to God, that never 
were at enmity with him 1 or how can he wash them that were 
never unclean ) when the whole have no need of the physician." 
Matt ix. 12. He " came to seek and save that which was losL** 
Lukexix. 10. and to save "the people from their sins.'* Matt i. 
21. They are none of his saved people therefore, that had no 
sin. He came to " redeem them that were under the law." Gal. 
iv. 5. But it is most certain that infants were under the law, as 
well as the adult : and they were a part of ^ his people Israel, 
whom he visited and redeemed.*' Luke i. 68* If even they be 
admitted into glory, they must praise him that redeemed thein 
by his blood." Rev. v. £ R 94. ^' Infanls then, are sinners, or 
none of those that he came to save* Christ hath made no man - 
righteous by his obedience, but such as Adam made tinners by 
his disobedience." — ^** There is no regeneration, or renovation but 
from sin." P. 95. " If they think that any infants are saved, it is 
either by covenant, or without ; there is some promise for it, or 
there isnone..— ^96. He concludes, "By the fulness of this evidence, 
it is easy to see, that infants and all mankind are tinners^ and 
therefore have need of a Redeemer." Richard Baxter then 
hath fully taught, 1. That infknts are polluted and need cleansing 
— 2, Are dead spiritually, and need regenemtion. 3. Are guilty, 
liable tQ, and do experience punishment 4. Punishment is the 
endurance of " sickness and torments and death," due not for their 
own but Adam's sin. Against this argument I predict no man 
will lift up his voice« And here I might close the discussion of 
this VII charge^ in the confidence that the proof is full and clear « 
that Mj*. Barnes denies men to be guilty on account ofAdam^s 
sin. However, as it would be uncourteous not to notice his argu- 
ment, \ most remark, 

1. I apprehend the difierence lies in the things not in the tertM^ 
and therefore it is not an idle logomachy. • ^ have endeavoured, in 
stating the things deemed errors, to express them in terms plain 
and simple^ and here, tot avoid ambiguity in the term guUU I 
have dinned it "liabilitjgto punishment," and I hope the preced- 
ing remarks have made ih« meaning clear and the truth evident. 
When it is said, mankind are liable to punishment on account of 
Adam's sin, I cannot inline how any man shonild suppose that 
the certainty of their siiming, when they should become moral 
agents, was ineant— K>r ihftt they came into the world with a he- 
reditary depravity, or p7o{»ensity df lialnlity to sin ; or that they 
will ac|neT and experience pain and death merely ** in consequencQ 
of that connexion." The dumb brutes experience the same evils 
as a consequence of Adam's am. Nor yet is the meaning, that 
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they are suitable for the moral Governor of the universe to inflict 
in order to express his abhorrence for sin.'* But the meaning is ^ 

plain, that pain and death, temporal, spiritual, and eternal, are 
justly and legally awarded to every soul of man by the righteous 
God — ^that thus they are sinners condemned, and therefore lisible 
to have this sentence executed upoa them ; and all this on account 
of Adam^s sin imputed, that is, charged in law and right upn 
them. On the contrary, Mr. Barnes maintains that the evils in- 
cident to infant humanity (and thus to all the race, for they all 
are one time infants) are not penal at all ; do not result from mo- 
ral or legal connexion- with Adam ; but are similar only to the 
evils incident to a drunkard^s children from his conduct — ^to a sui- 
ciders, to a traitor's, to Adam's. All his reasoning here seems to 
hie to rest on the hypothesis that the legal relations are the same. 
Now this hypothesis I take to be gratuitous and false, and also 
dangerous. It is gratuitous and false, (a) because the death of 
Achan's children could not follow as a legal result of his crime 
simply. He was not their legal representative in that act of sin; 
his relation as parent did not constitute him such, and his act 
alone could not in justice and right bring upon them this fearful 
punishment This would be to sSt the children's teeth on edge, 
because the father had eaten sour grapes. ** Why do you charge 
this as a principle of the divine administration, that the children 
are punished for the sins of their parents ?" Mr. Barnes says that 
to deny this principle is the object of the eighteenth chApter of 
Ezekiel. Here we agree, for I deny that the sm of Achan was 
the sole or true ground of his children's death. And I deny it 
simply on the principle, that evils upon a moral being can follow, 
in a perfect government, only the transgression of law : and this 
tran^rression must be committed either by the individual or by one 
rightfully authorised to act for him. But Achan was hot so ap- 
pointed, (the drunkard, the suicide, the traitor, were not so ap- 
pointed, except measurably as the representatives of property,) 
and therefore his sin could not be the sole, true and legal pro- 
curing cause of their death : at the very most it was the occasion 
only, (b) Because t/" Achan's sin was the sole cause of their death, 
they being yet infants, their execution was itself an infThitely 
greater ofience against the laws of right, than Achan's sin. He 
was not their representative in this matter, and their lives could 
not justly be the forfeit of his act On the contrary, (c) they had 
been born under sentence of condemna^on — they were guilty of 
death by the transgression of Adam* who did represent them by 
ri^Af of God's appointment, and^the judgment being by one to 
condemnation, they were before the act of theif- father, under 
sentence of death^ — children of4riratb, and this was the only, true, 
real moral or legal cause of their death. The offence of Achan 
was but the occasion, and *' all Israel stoned them with stones," 
and became their executioners. tSo exactly with the drunkard, 
and traitor, &c. Their children suffer. There is an immediate 
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instrumental caase, viz; their destitution of fiwd, Jvimeott &c^ 
There ie a mediate cause Qr ttgfifii instrumental, vise, the druakea 
parent. There is an original .essential procuring moral cause, viz. 
their first father's first sin. 

The hypothesis on which Mr. Barnes' leasoning rests, viz. that 
the relations between Achan, the drunkard, &.c. are the same as 
between Adam and hisposterl^, is dangerous, (a) It strikes at 
the foundation of all moral governmeni.; for it makes God (and 
human govexnors^) inflict ^lain and wo and death, without a 
l^round in riffht and jaw for such infliction. The infant of Achan 
dies for his ntther's sin, without any just eondemfuUion-^the law 
does not look upon the child as guilty, as liable to punishment, 
and yet it dies I Is not this unjust 3 So, says Mr. Barnes, Adam*s 
infant posterity sufiTer on just the same pnneiple. Tfa^ are not 
guilty— not liable to .punishmentp^not under 8enteAce.Qf Jaw— not 
condemned to penal sufi^eriog*— and y^et they sui^r death 1 Is Mi 
this unjost ? ia not this ^he definition of tyranny 1 (b) It leads 
to a subversion of the ipospel ; for if no other relation exist be* 
tween Adam and his posterity than b^ween Achan And his, then 
neither does any other iektion exist between Christ and his peo* 
pie. <c) This principle ^makes the |ibysical or mere animal con- 
nexion the only basis.aod-ground of moral or legal treatment; or 
in other words, the moral world is adapted to the materml, and 
not the Qiaterial to the moral. Matter is superior to mind. 

But we are told tliis treatment of inftjits, &c. is designed to 
display the abhorrence of the moral governor against sin. Now, 
I ask how 1 If they are not guilty Wause of Achan's ofibnce— 
if they are not under sentence 4>f law declaring 4hem justly liable 
to punishment, as is affirmed, how can their suffering death ex* 
bibit tlie abhorrence of government to sin 1 Can the sufitrings of 
innocence — ^ibr if they are not guUttf,.taid Mr, Barnes ssys they 
are not, they must be tnnocen^^can ihe aufiferings of innocence 
display hatred against-sin ! 

2l We must Mid something abeat mere tenns— 'the logomii^hy : 
and a poor business it is. Mr. Barnes contends that gmlt always 
implies personal criminality, meanine^, that the person hims^f 
committed the crime : and that punishment means sufi^ring pe- 
nalty ,/br}?ersona^ acts. And (1) he quotes Webster, but only sd 
far as suits his object Let me <iuote him to suit mine. ^ A 
crime denotes an jofience or violation of public law.*' Now, it is 
in reference only :to puUic l^.w^-that we speak. ''Criminal — that 
violates public law, divine or human;** '*«Criminality — a violation 
of law." i* Guilt — criminality in a <;ivil or .political view ; expo- 
sure to forfeiture or other penalty.%, *' Punishment — any pain or 
suffering inflicted on a person ftr a crime or ofiTencej by the 
authority to which tiie offender is subject, either by the constitu- 
tion qf Mod or. cwil society.** The truth is, that Webster, in the 
definitions of crime and gnik, distinguishes between the moral 
and the civil or political application. Mr. Barnes has improperly 
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turned bU eye upon the former ; for it is maxiifest, that our con- 
cera is with legal relations, and not with moral character. Now, 
** criminality i<» a violation of law/* «nd ** guilt is criminality in a 
civil or political view, exposure to forfeiture or other penalttfJ*^ 
" Guiltf therefore, implies both criminality,'' •* violaticm of law," 
^and liableness to punishment," to **any pain or suffering in- 
flicted on a person for a crime, or violation of public law." He 
does not say, that the criminality, or violation of law, by which a 
man is guilty or exposed to forfeiture or other penalty, and so 
endures punishment, or any pain or suffering inflicted — he does 
not say, the violation of law must be his own personal act, in or- 
der to his being exposed to the forfeiture. The definitions appli- 
cable to the present case, are precisely such as I could desire. 
Adam violated public law, divine; this exposed him and his pos- 
terity to forfeiture of life; they became guilty; pain or suiting 
is inflicted on them ; they are punished. 

(2.) The second appeal is to the law books ; and here I confess 
my learning runs shcot; the books are not within my reach just 
now. BroSier Barnes says ** a jury or court never think of sepa^ 
rating the idea of personal i^ence^ or crime, from their idea of 
punishment,'*^ Whether this remark be true or not, he has utterly 
felled to prove it true. I think it is about half true ; in certain 
departments of then: proceedings, they do not make the distinc* 
tion, and in others they do. The4atter first. In all eases where the 
** forfeiture," or thing itself awarded «s that to which the person 
is liable, or by which he is bound, lies properly and really within 
the power of human law, the award may-fell upon a person, and 
he .endure the forfeiture, who did not perform the act Thus in 
the whole business of suretyships and co-partnerships, the courts 
frequently find a verdict against a man, and hodd him bound in 
law by the forfeiture, although he did not personally perform the 
act The silent partner of a firm is held responsiUe (reua^ 
guilty,) in law for the act of another. But where the ^ feorfeiture" 
relates to life, where death or pains leading to death are the mat- 
ter of the *' forfeiture," the court make no distinction, because 
no man has power over his own life, or over another's ; no man can 
rightly expose himself bv his oton act, or by anotker's, to forfei- 
ture of limb or life. And therefore, no jury or court can rightly 
admit such forfeiture, and hold a man guilty, L e. liable to penal 
evil for another's act. But what mtm has no right to do, because 
he has not power over life, God has done in appointing his own 
Son to die for the sin of others* Whether, therefore, the term 
punishment is used in human cofirts to mean the suffering of evil 
on account of the sin of another, is a matter of indiflference in this 
question. Still, hpwever, brother Barnes has adduced no evidenee 
to disprove it For (a) Blackgtone definiss punishment to be, <* tiie 
right of the temporal legislator to inflict discretionary penalties 
for erimes and misdemeanors,'^ Does he say for crimes only of 
the peraons punished 1 Or may such rolatioDs exist between twa 
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penons, tbal one imy mifier pains uid forfeitttres Ibr ftnother'« 
misdemeftaor 1 fiesidefl, BkieksloDe^f definition ie limited to ** the 
temporal legislator," and we are speaking of the righta of the 
eternal legislator ; and, besides, the extreme inaccuracx of hif 
definition proves the truth of Coleridge^s remark, that he lived 
and wrote in a dark and imperfect state of legal knowlecl|re. If 
accurately quoted, Blachetone says, «« punishment is the right of 
the temporal legislator,'* &c., which is manifestly not true. 
** Punishment is not the right of a legislator," nor is it the exer* 
ciae of such a right It is the forfeiture inflicted-- the pain en* 
dured under sanction of law-^nd the ground of it is violation of 
law. Coke's maxim of law is true or nlse, just according to its 
application. If he meant that such relali4nu cannot exist as shall 
bring penal evil upon one man for another's sin, (as I suppose he 
did not,) it is not true. But brother Barnes' chief dependence is 
upon Grotius — and for it I am sincerely sorry— because it lays me 
under the necessity of making statements, which will be called 
the argumentum ad invidiam. And (a) Grotius, though learned, 
was very unsound as a theologian. Owen on ^tisfaction, 
Works, vol. IX. p. 74, 293, has proved that Grotius is at least a 
semi-Socinian, although he wrote against Socinus. In his work 
** De JSatisfactione Christie" on atonement, Giotius had taught, 
as Owen shows, the correct doctrine of Christ's sufiering th^ 
legal consequences of our sin— the punishment; but afterwards^ 
(having read Crellius,) he rejects his former interpretations, and 
in bis wmatations falls in with So<»nus and Crellius in nearly all 
their interpretations of the proof texts of the doctrine of atone* 
ment ** The substance of his annotations on those places," says 
Owen, ^ being taken out of Socinus, Crellius, and some others of 
thai F^y**^ — p> 301. Accordingly, every one knows the fiict, 
that Grolius is claimed and gloriad x>ver by the modern Unita- 
rians, as their most illustrious champion. You will be able to 
appreciate the authority of Grotius on a point where the essence 
of atonement is concerned, when you consider that he^ falls in 
with the infidel Jews in their exposition oi the fifty-third chapter 
of Isaiah, in application to Jeremiah the prophet and the afilio- 
tk^ that befel him. For example, v. 6, ** All we, like sheep, 
have gone astray," &G. Grotius mterprets, ^ We have all erred 
from the days of Manasseh, some following sodie idols, others 
others; aild God permitted that he {Jeremiah,! by our grievous 
crimes, should saner most unworthy thinffa" On v. 7, '* And as 
a lamb," (" wherewith," says Xri^iua^ ** Jeremiah oompares him- 
self.") Chap. xi. 18. In v. 8, the phrase *' for the transgression of 
mv people was he smitten," he explains thus, ** for the wickedness 
of my people I have stricken him, [Jeremiah,] in the Hebrew it 
is, * stroke it on him,' that is, befel him, through the great error 
and fault of the people, as is before said." 

Now to this very transaction, Owen applies the term punish- 
ment, as do almost <ul the wcHrld of ChristianaL My object in addu- 
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ciirm[ these passages is, to show* the reason Grotius had for mam- 
tain ing that the term puniehment,) |Msntty inapplicable only to 
saffering for persoiuU sin. For if that be tniey-ihen Christ did not 
and Gould not possibly sufier punishment at aU--K;ould never en- 
dure penal evU, never hw'mg personally, offended. Thus oonve- 
uientlj is dismissed the whSe doctrines of the Christian atone- 
menL- Gkotius then^s about as good authority^ on a quesUon deeply 
affecting the vitals of the Gospel, as Horace and Cicero, and Ads- 
tides' and Demosthenes^ whom he calls to his aid;- After all, 
however, or rather before aU tbis^ Grotius in his treatise against 
Socinus, most explicitly teaches ihe contrary. 6ee Bib. Rep. II. 
44L **'Sed utomnis hie error dematur, notandum est, essequidem 
essentiale poenae, nt infligatur ob peoeatum, sed non item essenti- 
ale «i esse, ut infligatur ipsi qui peoeaviti'' That is, * Blit that 
here,-eveiy mistake may be removed, it must be observed, that k 
is essendaf indeed to punishment, that it be inflicted on*acoouot 
of sin, but that it is not in like manner essential to it, that it be 
inflicted on the very person whphas sinnedr** Here is precisely 
our idea of punishment on the same pa^e;- '^Puniri altos obikli- 
ornm^ deticta non andet negare Sooinua That is, ^ Socinus dare 
not deny that someave jmntsfte(2 on account of the sins of othera" 
And pj 467, ^*It is not simply unjust or contrary to the nature of 
pwiMimeiU that sne be punished for the sins of ^mothen" Thus 
-Grotius expressly, dares Socinus to deny the a,pplication of the 
term punisnment to suffering endured on account of other men's 
8in& The precise thing which Mr. Barnes brought Grotius him- 
self in to^ deny. 

3. Mr; Barnes^ third appoa^is'to^e Bible, to show ^ ih&% pun- 
ishment is to be regarded as the evil inflicted by a jus^merdl gover- 
nor for personal offence. You will bear in mind that the only 
question here is about personal offence. Is the word punishmerU 
here applied where there is net/^ersoftoJ offence — where the per- 
son has not by his <non act merited itr Can we say an tin;ttst 
punishment. 7 that a man v^Sia punished unjustly? Such a phrase 
plainly is an apj^Iication of the word /yunuA to a peraon not deserv- 
ing it by his own act Let ns*open the Bible; Mr. Barnes says 
there is no su<h application of the termt Now the very second 
place where the word punish is used is such, Prov. xvii. 36^ '* to 
IMinish the just is not good.**' Jer. xliv. 13, ^ I have punished Je- 
msalem by the sword, by the famine, and 'by the pestilence.*'— 
Now it is undeniable many infants fetl under these ministers of 
punishment, who had not personally sinned. So in Jer. xxvii. 8, 
and xxix.^ ''I will punish Shemaiah the Nehelemite, and his 
seed,*' 1. 18, *' I wiU punish the kin^ of Babylon and his land, as I 
have punished the kmg of Assyria.** Now every one knows that 
in the execution of this threatening, infants innumerable were 
involved in the calamity here called punishment Shemaiah's 
eeedt who had no personal action in his sin, are included in 
the^^nishment I shall not multiply cases; indeed this is the 
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m<Mre genera! sense of the teroQi Gen. xiz. 15, "Lest thod 
be consumed in the iniquity [jpum, punishment] of the city." 
Did the infants of Sodom endure this punishment! and had they 
per sonaUjf sinned ? Jer. xzi. 19, '* God lajreth up his iniquity [Heb, 
his punishment] for his children." Punishment then, often iaUs 
on those who have not sinned personally. 

So in the New Testament, *' he is fuilty«f death.*' Was Jesus 
personally desexving ? But Mr. Barnes says they thought 60 who 
used the term. But the fact was, he did die, and that by appoint- 
ment of God. Was he, enoehos^ guilty, liable to suffer? did the Fa- 
ther's justice require him to suffer 1 If so, then he was in God's sight 
«7iocAo», guilty, liable to penal evil ; if not, he paid no debt of our 
sin, and his suffering was as unrighteous, viewed as the decree of 
€K)d, as when view^ as the decree of men ! Did his. peo^ de* 
serve to be punished — were they enockaiy guilty, justly liable 
to punishment? — waa punishment the precise thing required 
of ^m by the law? — and did Jesus meet the claim of law for 
them ? Then punishment is the proper name of what he endured. 

In other places the term implies obligaium of some kind. But 
in not one instance is there any expressed limitatioii of the phrase 
to liabilities resulting from personal acts, although in nearly all 
cases it is thus in tact But this ^t is only a negative proof that 
die word never is used in any other sense. The case Heb. iL 15, 
is at least not unequivocally so limited. I think neither the fear of 
death nor subjection tcHhe bondage of Satan is limited to personal 
sins, but belongs to the sin of our nature. Acts iv. 21, '* Finding 
nothing how they might punish them because of the people." To 
punish signifies here, simply to inflict sufibring; that was their 
wish, but not finding a plausible pretext, they delisted, fearing a 
popular o<M])motion. 

4 Mr. Barnes' last appeal is to old Calvinistic writers. 
Here (a) ** The theory of one-ness or personal identity with Achim" 
k again brought forward. We have seen it exist only in the ima- 

f 'nation of those opposed to old Calvinism, (h) Mr. Barnes quotes 
urretin from the Bib. Rep. II. 440, he says, for the very opposite 
purpose to that for which they quoted him. '* Reatus theologice 
dicitur obligatio ad poenam ex peccato." Guilt, among theologi- 
ans, is defined, to be obligation to punishment on account qfsinJ'^ 
But how does this prove that it is on account of sin committed h^ 
the person who is held to punishment ? 

(c) Mr. Barnes quotes Owen, Justi. XI. 246, (280) "Guilt in 
Scripture is the respect of sin unto the sanction of the law wheeb- 
Bv the sinner becomes obnoxious unto punishment" Again, *^ The 
guilt of it [sin] if nothing but its respect unto punishment from 
the sanction of the law. Again, (on^ Justification, 280) he says, 
" There can be no obligation to punishment, where there is no 
desert of punishment" Again, " The guilt of sin is its desert of 
punishment, and where is not ihis^ there can be no punishment 
pROPBaiiT so CALLED." Now, Mr. Moderator, no man since the 
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days of Pftul, would so a|^l me by his opposition, as John Owen. 
Can it be possible that I have so misuDderstood himi Can 
it be, that John Owen refuses to call that punishment which is 
inflicted for the sin of another! LfOt us look candidly and read 
ftirlyr Immediately alter the words first quoted here, it reads, 
*'And to be guilty is to be uftd6i,»oi tC» OsC^^UMe unto punishment 
for sin, from God, as the supreme Lawgiver and Judge of alL And 
so guilt or ^ reatus*' is well ^defined to be *^obligat^o ad pQenaro» 
propter culpam, autadroissam in se, aut imputatam, juste aut in- 
juste." This may be thus translated, ''an obligatioa to punish- 
ment, on account of sin, either admitted against himself, or 
imptUed, justly or unjustly.*' Now the very object for which Mst 
Barnes quoted Owen, was to prove, that guUt impHes necessarily 
personal HI desert. Had he quoted the seven consecutive lines, 
he would have proved indubitably that personal ill desert is not 
necessary to guilt; but that sin imputed brought guiU, Was 
this fair dealing ? Again, " There can be no obligation to punish- 
ment, where there is no desert of punishment." Now this 
would seem to intimate that Owen wouhi not call a man guilty, 
but for his one personal desert, the very reverse of what Owen 
teaches. Now to be candid let Owen speak the whole sentence ; 
" Bignitas pcene [desert of punishmentj and obligatio.fid pflenam, 
(obligation to punishment] is but the same thing in diverse words. 
For both do but express the relation of sin unto the sanction of the 
law, or if they may be considered to differ, yet are they insepara- 
bie; for there can be no obligatio ad pmnam where there is not 
dignitas ]$<Bn8e.*' 

By comparing the last quotation Mr. Barnes makes abovet 
marked well with small capitals, with the sentence fully and 
fairly taken, you will see there is ground of complaint. '* Sin 
hath other considerations [besides its guilt] namely, its formal 
nature, as it is a transgression of the law ; and the stain of filth 
that it brings upon the soul ; but the guilt of it, is nothing but its 
respect unto punishment irom the sanction of the law« And so 
indeed, *' rear«« culpie," is " reatus poente," [the guilt of sin, is, 
"the guilt of punishment ;] the guilt of sin, is its desert «f pun- 
ifiiiment. And where there is not this *' reatus culpc'' [guilt of 
sin,] there can be no '* poena,*' no punishment properly ^ so called. 
For ** poena" is ** vindicta nox»," "the revenge due to aim" Ow.ai 
thus distinguishes between the stain of its filth and the guilt, or 
liability to its punishment. And on the next page he says, ^ that 
our sins were so transferred on Christ, as that thereby he became 
asham, hupodikos- to Theo, reus, responsible unto God, and ob- 
noxious unto punishment in the justice of God for them." Punish" 
ment then, according to Owen, the Redeemer endured. What! 
for *' personal criminality 1" No. *' Perfectiy innocent in himself; 
but he took our guilt on him, or our obnoxiousness to punishment 
for sin." Why did brother Barnes attempt to press Owen into 
such a service ? But I forbear. I am glad his quotations were 
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not direct I am glad he is indebted to the Christiaii Spectator 
for such garbled, and inacctirate, and un&ir quotationsi* I am 
glad no Presbyterian is reus huic cuI^mbv (c) Ridgley is quoted 
^r the same purpose. ** Guilt is an obligation, or liableness to 
Bufier puaishment for am oomhitted/* True; but committed 
by whom ? By the person who is guilty? Can none he guilty but 
fer *< personal criminality ?'* Ridgley, in the very next sentence 
answen it ** Now since this guilt was not contracted by nsj Imt 
imputed to us/* And p. 120, Vol. II. he says, '^ And let it be fiur- 
ther observed, that we do not say that there is no punishment due 
to original sin, as imputed to us; for that would be to suppose 
that there is no guilt attending it, which is contrary to what we 
have already proved." 

I must add a remark on the 5th and 6th coBcluding observa* 
ttons. He seems to wish to submit the terms and the things too 
to common sense and common/use, as the standard. But neithej* can 
be admitted as umpire, when God's truth and the terms by which 
it is expressed are at stake. Here Mr. Barnes remarks, " How can 
a just government be sustained, in the ends of moral agents, if it 
holds those guilty who are innocent, and punishes those who have 
no ill-desert? This objection to the language is insuperable." 
So it is: But wliose language is it? No Oalvinist ever held it 
We do not say thatchiMren are innocent The reverse is our 
doctrine. They have deeplynseated corrup^on ia the heart, aad 
this is a result of their sin in their original representative, Adam : 
and this doctrine of Uie Bible, *' We can and do preach.'' 

Again : Mt. Barnes objects te our doctrine, that it makes God 
unjust If the Kble did teach that Adam's posterity are guilty 
and punishable for his sin, then it would teach such an unrighteous 
doctrine, as to destroy itself. '^ There is no place, says he, where 
it is affirmed, that men arepunUhed for 4,he sins of another; and 
were there, it would be such a departure from the common use of 
language, and from the obvious principles of common justice, as to 
neutralize no small part of all the proof that could be brought for 
the truth of a divine revelation." ** It not only explains nothing, 
removes no perplexity, but it compels ufi to ask the question, 
How can this be just? How can it be ri^^ht to charge the sins of 
the guilty on those who had no participation in them?" Now this 
is the very objection urged by Dr. Taylor. •' If this be just — if 
the Scriptures teach such a doctrine, then the Scriptures are of 
no tue — understanding is no understanding — and what a God must 
he be, that can thus curse innocent creatures I Is this thy God, 
O Christian! Edwards, Vol. 11. 561. If my brother will asso- 
ciate himself with such men as Dr^ Taylor of Norwich, i will be 
honest enough, and kind mioug^h to tell him he is in dangerous 
eompanv. It a Presbyterian minister inadvertently use the very 
same identical arguments against the doctrine of our standards, 
which are used by the ^reat champion of Arminianism, justice to 
the truth of God, attd charity to the souls of men, equally demand 
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the exposition of the &ct : and no charge of exciting odium ihall 
deter ibo from obeying the calls of charity to my brethren, and 
justice to the truth. Who does not know that this is, and always 
has been the stereotyped argument of Arminianism affaiast Cal- 
vinism ? Who does not hear it reverberating throu^ the land 
continually 1 Who can point out a single Arminiim pulpit in the 
Union, where it is not the theme of perpetual vapouring 1 . If 
infimts are liable to punishment on account of Adam's sin, then 
God is unjust 

Now it might be sufficient refutation of this objection to iden* 
tify. it with a Dr. Taylor, either of Norwich or New Haven. But 
lest it should be thought rather a cavalier-like treatment, it may 
be proper to add the mterrogation of Paul, ** Is God unrighteous 
who taketh vengeance ?*' For manifestly, the fact, that infants 
fluffier, — ^the fiict that Christ suffered, in the government of God* 
and by his express appointment, is undeniable : and this Arminian 
objection lies not a^nunst any peculiar doctrine of Calvinists, but 
against the luraad, mivious, and appalling vactt. 

CHARGE VIIL 

Mr. Barnes denies, ** That Christ suffered the proper penalty of 
the law, as the vicarious substitute of his peofde, and thus took 
away legally their sins, and purchased pardon.'* 

Proof I.' AH the passages quoted under charge vi. and vii. are 
referred to h««. If the sin c^ thejf^r«t Adam is not imputed to his 
seed, and they are not liable to punishment on account of itr then 
it inevitably fellows, that the sin of hi& seed is not imputed to the 
second Adam, and he punished on account of it. 

Pnoi2. p. 89, 90. — ^ In the plan of salvation, therefore, he haa 
Aown a regard to the law, by appointing his Son to be a 9ub»U' 
tuU In the place of sinners ; not to endure its precise penalty, fer 
his sufierings were not eternal, nor were they attended with re« 
morse of conscience, or by despair, which are the proper pfintiiiy 
of the law; but he endured so much as to accomplish the same 
ends as if those who shall be saved by him, had been doomed to 
eternal death. That is, he showed that the law could not be vio- 
lated without introducing sufiering; and that it could not be bro- 
ken with impunity. He showed that he had so great a regard fer 
it, that he would not pardon one. sinner without an atonement. 
And thus he secured the proper honour to his character as a lover 
of his law, a hater of sin, and a just God. He has shown that if 
sinners do not avail thems^ves of the ofier of pardon, by Jesus 
Christ, they must expenence in their own souls fer ever, the pains 
which this substitute for sinners endured, in behhlf of men, on the 
erosB.*' Thus, no principle of justice has been abandoned; no 
claim of his law has been let down : no d isposition has been evinced 
to do injustice to the universe, by suffering the guilty to escape. 
He is, in all this great transaction, a just moral governor, as just 
to his law, to himself, to his Son, to the universe, when he par^ 
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dottM^ as he is when he sends the incorrigible sbner down to hell. 
A full compensation, an equivalent has b^n provided by the suf- 
ferings of the Saviour, in tlie sinner's stead, and the sinner may be 
pardoned.'' 

On proof 1st, it may be proper to remark, — 1. It has been shown 
that Mr. Barnes denies the existence of a covenant between God 
and Adam, as a representative bead of bis posterity. (Charge v.) 
Mr. Barnes denies, by consequence, that the first sin of Adam is 
imputed to his posterity ; (Charge ii.) and that they are guilty, 
i. e. liable to punishment on account of the sin of Adam. Proof 
sufficient has been adduced on these several points : and also the 
accused himself admits their truth, but denies their relevancy. He 
sets up a defence against these several points of doctrine. 

2. It has also been evinced, by good and sufficient proof, that a 
parallel is drawn in Scripture, and in our standards, between Adam 
and Christ, (who is therefore called ** the second man,") in such 
language and manner, as clearly shows, that, as the former was 
constituted a covenant head and representative of his children, so 
the latter is appointed, by the same divine authority, a covenant 
bead and representative of his children. The representative cha* 
racter of "the second man," is as indubitably a doctrine of the 
Bible and of our standards, as the representative character of the 
first Adam. The denial of the one, is a rejection of the other, and 
vice versa. He, therefore, who denies the imputation of Adam's 
sin, to those whom he represented, must deny, and does deny, the 
correspondent imputation of Christ^s righteousness, to those whom 
he represented; and also the correspondent imputation of their 
sins to their surety. 3. Now, it is in evidence — and no man can 
read the defence of Mr. Barnes, without perceiving his admission 
of it — ^Ihat he denies the transfer of legal relations; so that Adam's 
sin passes over upon his children to their condemnation, and juft 
liability to endure punishment on its account And so tiie sins of 
Christ's people do not pass over upon him, by a legal imputation, 
80 that he, in the eye of the law, is held guilty, or liable to punish- 
ment on their account . 

But I am perfectly aware it will be said— it has been said — rthis 
is an inference of mine, for which Mr. Barnes is not accountable. 
But it is not so. He does distinctly affirm, that no such le^^al 
transi^r is or can in right be made. Now, if no such imputation 
is or can be made in any case, then none is made in this case; and 
the sins of God's people are not charged in law to Christ as their 
surety, so that he is accounted liable to the penal consequences: 
and if he was not justly liable to punishment, of course God did not 
appoint him to endure penal evil. This is in no other sense a 
matter of inference from the doctrines he teaches, than if a man 
should aver, that another had violated every precept of the decar 
logue, and it should hence be said, that he charged his neighbour 
with the sin of Sabbath breaking. 

Proof 2nd. Here we have the explicit statement, God appointed 

10* 
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his Son " hot to endare its precise penalty." This is the thing 
charged. I have not Sttpposed that Mr. Barnes denies that Christ 
Buiflfered pain and sorrow ^or meo. They who utterly reject and 
scuut the whole doctrine of atonement, admit that Christ suffered 
for the sins of men. But they put their own explanation upon the 
terms. Mr. Barnes admits that Jesus endured great and sore evils 
on account of our sins ; but he does not admit that these were 
penal — they partook not of the nature of punishment — they were 
not the result of a legal imputation to him of the sins of his peo- 
ple. But to make the truth of this charge quadruply sure, it must 
be observed, that three reasons are alleged, why Christ could not, 
and did not suffer the precise penalty of the law. The possibility 
of mistaking his meaning is thus placed entirely out of question. 

1. The first is, that the sufferings of Jesus ^ were not eternal." 

2. He did not experience "remorse of conscience." 3. His suffer- 
ings were not attended by despair. Thus it is infallibly manifest 
that Mr. Barnes teaches, as charged, that Christ did. not sufifer 
penalty. Whatever he endured was not pen<dty, however dread- 
fbl the sufferings may have been. I shall therefore not dwell on 
proof^ and especially, as the accused admits in his pleadings, ex- 
plicitly and fully, the thing charged, as we shall see in remarking 
thereon. Let us first, however, learn the doctrine of our standards 
and of the Scriptures in this important matter. 

Confession Chap. VIII. 5 4.— -"This office the Lord Jeslisdid 
most willingly undertake, which, that he might discharge, he was 
made under the law, and did perfectly fulfil it; endured most 
grievous torments immediately in his soul, and most painful suffer- 
ings in his body ; was crucified and died." { 5. " The Lord Je- 
sos by his perfect obedience and sacrifice of himself, which he 
through the eternal Spirit once offered up tinto God, hath fully 
satisfied the justice of his Father, and purchased not only recon- 
ciliation, but an everlasting^ inheritance in the kingdom of heaven, 
fyr all those whom the Father hath given unto him.** ' Lar. Cat. 
49.— "Having also conflicted with the terrors of death and the 
powers of darkness, felt and borne the weight of God's wrath; he 
laid down his life an offering for sin, enduring the painful, shame- 
ful, and cursed death of the cross." Shor. Cat 25. — "Christ exe- 
cuteth the office of a priest, in his once offering up of himself a 
sacrifice to satisfjr divine justice, and reconcile us to God, and 
making continual intercession for us." 

On these remark, 1. Theo&;ec^of the sufferings of Jesus, which 
by them he accomplished, was to satisfy divine justice — " he hath 
fully satisfied the justice of his Father." It is, therefore, of com- 
manding importance to know what the Father^s justice demanded ; 
or in other words, what God's law required of his own people who 
hud transgressed it Will brother Barnes tell us what justice de- 
manded of Christ's people, in order to its full satisfaction ? Can 
any man be at a loss to sav what the violated law requires 1 Do 
not all men know that it demands the infliction of its penal sane- 
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ttoni Cnxi justice h^ satvfied^fully satisfied-^mih any thinff 
short of thisi Why, hy the very terms, to stop short of the fall 
'demaDd of law, is injustice : and can justice be fblly satisfied 
with hiju6tice?<>— with a partial. meeting of its claims 1 Clearly, 
then, the very essential nature of justice demands a penal inflic* 
tian--4in infliction of the penalty — ^thewhole penalty — and nothing 
but the penalty of the laws ; and any and every diminution from 
this, is a sacrifice of justice. But now Christ satisfied fiilly the 
justice of his Father ; therefore, the claim of law upon its vio* 
lators, Jesus met. It demanded punishment of them, he endured 
it Their sin, in its legal effects, its punishment, he bore in hin 
own body on the tree. " The Lord laid on him the iniquity of us 
all.^ In what sense could this be, unless as to its punishment—* 
«* he bore our sins in his own body on the tree." HoW ? surely not 
literally — not the pollutipn ! Nay, but the penal effects. He died 
«• the just for the unjust"— in their legal room, enduring the penal 
consequences of their sin. 

2. What was it that the law threatened as the punishment of 
sini What is the penalty of the covenant of works? Death, says 
the Confession of our Faith — man was forbidden to eat "upon 
pain of death.'*' So the Bible, ** in the .day thou eatest thereofi 
thou shalt surely die." The same truth is taught in the entire 
sy stein of bloody sacrifices from the days of paradise onward. All 
proclaimed the wages of sin to be death : all taught that Christ 
our passover must be sacrificed for us. 

' 3. As to the nature of this penalty or death, it is obvious we 
can have no precise and adequate ideas. We may say, he 
** endured most grievous torments immediately in his soul" — he 
•* was made a curse for us" — " it pleased the Lord to bruise 
him" — he "made his soul an ofllering for sin" — "he conflicted 
with the terrors of death and the powers of darkness, felt and 
bore the weight of God's wrath.*' He was forsaken <tf God ; 
but afler all we know not what it was, his human body and soul 
suffered. To raise an inquest after the amount of pain and 
anguish, would obviously be worse than folly and vanity. God 
has furnished us with ho rule in his word or in our nature, by 
which to measure pain. It cannot be measured by duration. It 
cannot be estimated by degrees of intensity. It cannot be told 
by numbers or quantity. What the frown of heaven may be, we 
cannot tell. What the human spirit, susiained by the almighty 
power of the eternal Spirit in our blessed Redeemer, could 
endure, and did suflfer in that awful hour, no creature will evejr 
know. When we view the scenes of Gethsemane, and the sor- 
rows of Calvary. — When we hear the declaration, "my soul is 
exceeding sorrowful, even unto death." — When we see the " great 
drops of blood fiiUing down to the ground." — When we hear the 
prayer of agonized humanity: "Father, if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from me."— When the final withdrawings of a Father's 
love, as to its sensible exercises, leaves the soul to drink the bit- 
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terness of wrath divine, and wring from the last a^niee of ex« 
{urinfir humapity — the tomb-startling shriek, ** My God, my God« 
why nast thou forsaken roel" our feelings tell us justice must 
DOW be satisfied to the full: the bitterness of that death, which 
constitutes the punishment of our sin is over;. the law's Whole 
demand against our divine Surety on our account, is met and 
fully paid. And when we know, that it pleased the Lord to 
bruise him thus, we see evidence full and clear, that he could not 
thus suffer, unless he were justly liable to suffer— our sins were 
charged in law against him, and therefore it pleased the Lord. 
We ought to observe here, that the Hebrew for the word pleased^ 
expresses satisfaction very commonly — complacency : As Psalm 
xxiL a *' He delighted in him." Ps. xli. 11. " Thou favourest 
me.'* I& xlii. 21. " The Lord is weU pleased for his righteous- 
ness sake." *' So the Lord was pleased to bruise him." JNow there 
is no reconciling of this with the goodness of God, but by the glo- 
rious and blessed doctrine that a claim of justice lay against him ; 
which claim could in no conceivable manner exist, but through 
the sins of his people, whom he represented, being imputed to 
him, and he thus becoming liable to punishment on their account. 

4. The inevitable consequence of his enduring for his own 
dhcep, for whom he laid down his life, the penal consequences of 
their sins, is their deliverance from them. This results from the 
very nature of God*s justice. The law's entire claim against the 
sheep of Christ's flock, their adorable Surety has liquidated. This 
secures two results; his own deliverence from the mortal bondage 
of the grave, for *^ it was not possible he should be holden of 
death ;" and their pardon bought with blood. Jesus hath a right 
to the release of his people firom all the penal consequences of 
their sins. Death hath no more right of dominion over them ; 
for He has satisfied the law whose claim gave death all his power, 
and the grave all its terror. Pardon, therefore, — the remission of 
sins — the omission to punish his dearly-bought flock, is to Jesus a 
matter of pure justice. When he advocates their cause hefore 
the divine throne, he puts in a claim of right He asks no sacri- 
fice of justice ; but prays the Father to do justice to him, in dis- 

Sensing pardon to them. Hence the love of God the Father is 
isplayed in the gift of such a Surety : the grace of our Lord 
Jesus in dispensing pardon. For to them from him it is all of 
grace ; whilst to Him from the Father, it is all of debt ; and 
hence ** God is faithful and just to forgive us our sins." 
. Such, Mr. Moderator, is the doctrine of the confession and of the 
Bible. Such is the plan of redemption by the vicarious substitu- 
tion of the Son of God in the law-place and room of his people, and 
I can truly say, my soul is grieved to be forced to believe that my 
brother does not believe it 

5. One oth^ observation I desire to maj^e. It is of a general 
nature, viz. Tnat every remedial scheme goes, as the very name 
indicates, to establish the principle of the original institute. Now 
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ike covenant of works is the original institute in the present CM^y 
and the great principle of it was, to give life to man, on the 
ground of a perfect and full compliance with law. Perfect obe* 
dience was to secure life. This failed in the hands of the first 
Adaoi, and, in infinite mercy, God provided a mediator to remedy 
the evils of the fall, by establishing the law as the rule of obe« 
dience still. Jesus ^id so~-he fulfilled the law in its precept, (as 
we shall see hereafter,) and he exhausted the penalty : hence he 
claims the promised reward, even life everlasting, for all his peo* 
pie ; on the boHs of the original grant, in the first covenant. 
Let us now attend to Mr. Barnes' defence, and 

1. He alleges that three things are mentioned as included in 
the penalty of the law, viz. eternitv of duration to Bu&ring, 
remorse of conscience and despair, which Christ could not, and 
did not endure. As to the whole of this, it is plainly a metaphy- 
sical distinction unknown to the Scriptures. They say nothing 
definitely about remorse of conscience and despair, as descriptive 
of the penalty of law. The former term is not found at all, and 
the latter only once^ and that not on this subject But particu- 
larly : (a) Eternity of sofiTering is essential to the penalty. This 
has reference to amount, it is infinite, and its endurance mfinitely 
honours the law. But now the infinitely glorious, and holy, and 
exalted Son of God could pay this infinite debt^— could endure this 
infinitude of divine wrath in finite duration. This is the plain, 
and obvions, and common, and satisfactory answer to the univer- 
salist and infidel objection against the doctrine of atonement (6) 
Remorse of conscience, as before intimated, is not a scriptun^ 
phrase, and to settle its precise meaning, would, I presume, be as 
difficult as to end the present controversy. Brother Bames^means 
by it, that feeling which arises from personal criminality; mean- 
ing by personal criminality, I presume, moral turpitude, and thai 
properly enough denies that Christ could experience it But aa 
the Bible and our Confession do not render it necessary to go into 
this metaphysic, I suppose wisdom dictates adherence to its sim« 
pie language, (c) Despair is a jterm not so difficult to understand. 
It is once used in Scripture — *^ cast down, but not in despair*'-<^ 
where it seems to mean a high feeling of despondency : an appre- 
hension of fiiilure in the work before us. But in reference to 
both these, I am satisfied, that all minute^ metaphysical inqui- 
ries into the nature of these feelings which agitated^ the agonized 
soul of the Saviour are entirely improper; and can lead to no pro- 

' fitable results. On the contrary, the statement already given. is 
clear. Scriptural, and ought to be satis&ctor^. The proper 
penalty of the law is death-^*< thou shalt surely die.'* Jesus did 
die under the curse of the broken law. 

2. My only reply to the first four remarks under this head, is 
that they all go to 'deny the penal nature of Christ's su&rings. 
Webster's definitimi of punishment in reference to personal aw 
private ofi^nce^ is again brought in, whilst his definition in reler« 
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enee to public law, is left out of view. Under tlie second, he 
says that the language of the Confession, that Jesus ** felt and 
bore the weight ofGod's wrath," must be understood figuratively. 

I can only say, I am truly sorry at every attempt to pare down 
and dimmish our apprehension of the suiBTerings of Christ I 
must think they were beyond any concieption we can have, and 
the power of any language we can use. To say, ** it was impo»- 
sible — ^that he should endure that proper penalty,*' is in my 
apprehension, a perilous assertion. 

His fifth remark begins thus: ** If Christ had endured the strict 
penalty of the law, then the law would have no claims on us now. 
If the debt was fully and literally paid, and all the penalty re- 
moved, they ibr whom it was paid nave a right to a discfaiiar^, 
and are already innocent before God. The view, therefore, which 
afiirms that that penalty is truly paid, leads at once to all the evils 
of Antinomianism.*' ^Here observe, (a) Mr. Barnes rejects in the 
roost express terms, the penal nature of Christ's death, (b) He 
denies tne doctrme o^ satisfaction altogether. He maintains that 
Jesus did not render full return to the violated law — ^that aU the 
penalty is not removed. And, (c) to put the matter beyond all 
doubt, he gives his reasons why he thmks it dangerous to teach 
the doctrine of hill satisfaction being rendered to divide justice 
by the Saviour's death. The first, and which is the foundation of 
ail the rest, is that, if there had been full satisfaction rendered, 
then, ** all the penalty being removed, they for whom it was^paid 
have a r^ht to a discharge." Again he says, ** When a law or 
penalty is fully paid, the law has* no further claims on men ; and 
if the fall penalty had been met by the substitute as really and 
truly as if the criminal had himself borne it, then he has a daim 
to a discharge, and his release becomes not in any sense a matter 
'of grace or favour, but a matter of right" The same is taught 
tinder his sixth remark. ** If this doctrine be true; if it be aflSrmed 
that Christ endured the literal, complete, and proper penalty of 
the law, then it follows that no gain has resulted to the universe 
from his intervention. All that has been done, has been to trans- 
fer the penalty, involving the same kind and degree of suffering 
from the guilty to the innocent Just as much suffering has been 
endured on this supposition as though the elect had endured it in 
their own persons in the eternal fires of heil.^' Hence it is cl«tr 
to a demonstration, that Mr. Barnes maintains a defective satis- 
ftetion — ^that Christ's sufierings were not punishment at all — and 
that they were not in degree and amount equal to the whole de« ' 
mand of the law's penalty. This is yet more evident by a remark 
a little below, where he agrees, ** that a vast amount of sufibring 
in the universe has been prevented" — ^that Christ's sufierings 
being so much inferior in amount to those deserved by his people, 
have dimmiehed by that excess, the total of pain endured in the 
universe, and this is the chief glory of the atonement; but the 
doctrine that he sufi^red the full demand of law, *«dtms its moral 
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liMtre and |[lory.*^ Here, unquestionably, is the idea of a relio- 
quistunent, in part, of the strict claims of law against the people 
of God ; the penalty is not fully paid ; the lustre and glory of the 
atonement consists in God's accepting something less than strict 
justice required. Like a condescending and indulgent creditor 
to an unfortunate endorser or surety, he compounds, and for a 
partial payment releases both surety and principal. 

Now, let us set in \;ontrast with this, the words of our Confes- 
sion. **The Lord Jesus hath fully satisfied the justice of his 
Father." ^ The justice," you will observe, not the benevolence 
— ^bnt the justice of his Father is fully satisfied. Can a more 
peremptory contradiction be framed in language, than is here ex- 
hibited between brother Barnes and the Confession of Faith? 

As the issue is fairly joined on this point, let us see what others 
have held. And as Turretin is generally viewed as expressing 
the sense of all orthodox Christians, let ui hear him. *' De satis- 
iactionis Christ! veritate." Pars. I. } 9. ** It is one thinff for 
Christ to have died usffully for us, i. eufor our good and aavan^ 
tage; fknother,ybr us by substUutum^ i. e. in our room and place} 
one thing, that he has been delivered up on account [propter pec- 
cata,] ofow gins inciderUally, that also he might draw us off from 
them; another, causally and meritoriously, that by taking the 
guilt of them [eorum reatum,] upon himself, he might also make 
expiation by paying in his own body all the punishments due to 
then:"-^[p<Bnas omnes illis debitas in corpore suo tuendo expie- 
ret] Thus Turretin teaches a full and proper satisfaction by 
Christ's suffering the whole penalty — all the punishment due to 
the sins of his people, and this as a result of his having taken 
their guUt upon himself. He immediately adds, "It is one thing 
to speak of such kind of satisfaction^ by which Christ shall have 
satisfied all those things which were imposed upon him by the 
will of God for procuring pur salvation ; another, to ep^Ja of 
penal satisfaction — [de satisfactione pcenali,! and properly so 
called, by which he shall have satisfied not only the will of God, 
but also the divine justice, our punishment^ being assumed unto 
himself, [assumptis in se nostris pcenis."] Here, again, Turretin 
maintains that the satisfaction of Christ is penal, the punishment 
due to us fiiUing upon him ; and he says, ** the question is not 
ooneeming the first, which the adversaries do not deny ; but only 
concerninff the second, which they petulantly reject" His op- 
ponents admitted some kind of satisfiiction, but denied it was 
|ieiia^— that its endurance was punishment — that Christ bore our 
guilt, and satisfied the divine justice. Whether this be not the 
precise point of brother Barnes' opposition, I leave his readers to 
jodffe, adding only, that the opponents whom Turretin cites are 
Crellius and Smalzius, distinguished Socinians. Again, Part IL 
19, he says, *' Neither can punishment [poena,] be separated* from 
satis&ction, seeing Christ hath so borne it [punishment,] niost fully, 
[plenissime,] that he has endured it entirely, and exhausted it 
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of the Father, hut *< from him as a judg^ out of justice, on account 
of which he is said to be made a curse and sin" — ** that we may 
know that a commutation ofde^t had been made between as and 
Christ" The italics are Turretin's own, and show most clearly 
that he believed the Saviour bore our sin legally, as a matter of 
justice, by commutalumfiin debki, and that he endured the pun* 
ishment [poena,] most fully, entirely, and totally-^^p^wtme, 
omnino, penitus. Can Mr. Barnes, or uny other man, express 
the idea more fully and entirely and totally, that Jesus, oeing 
reus, liable on account of our sin, did endure the whole punish- 
ment due to us? 

Let us bear from him once more. Part VIII. 8, *• The objec- 
tors endeavour to prove that on God's part satisfaction- is impossi- 
ble, because God every where in Scripture is represented as gra- 
tuitously and mercifully forgiving all our sins. Now, if he remits 
gratuitously, say th^y, in what manner could he^ithef demand 
satisikction or remit? what, is more contrary to remission ^faaji 
true and full satisfaction. If you answer, that indeed remission 
and satisfaction are repugnant, but in as much as satisfaction prp- 
eeeds firoin him who either has procured, or ought to procure re- 
mission, they can be perfectly consistent, seeing it is remitted to 
one, but another satisfies for him ; they retort, Uiat the answer is 
vain — 1st, because a debt cannot be said to be remitted for which 
that is given which fully satisfies; for what necessity of remis* 
sion, where there is no longer any debt ; but there is no longer any 
debt where already it has been fully satisfied; for, 2d, that a debt 
may be remitted, it is not suflicieat for the debtor to be set free, 
akfaough he himself shall have paid nothing, but it is necessary 
that the obligation itself be entirely extinguished, by the liberality 
alime of the creditor, so that neither the debtor himself, nor the 
person solratituted in his place, may pay any thing to the creditor. 
8d. If a person transfer a debt to himself, the debtor can very 
properly be said to be commuted, but the debt cannot be said to 
De remitted, seeing, at last, the creditor has received to a farthins 
what was due. 4th. If Christ has paid in our place, in him, ana 
with him, we can be esteemed to have paid; but if we are 
esteemed to have paid, then God cannot be said to remit out of 
grace, but of justice, because it would be unjust in God not to 
absolve us, the payment bein^ already made." Here is somethinff 
very plausible by way of objection, and I think it essentially and 
substantially and identically the same with the objections of Mr. 
Barnes. Now, Mr. Moderator, it is painful to tell the troth, and 
but for the truth*s sake, and for my brother's sake, and for the 
ehnrch's sake, and for Christ's sake, I will add the last words of 
this paragraph from Turretin : ** Sic argutator Socinus." ** Thus 
argues £)cinus." Ought not a Christian minister to be alarmed 
when he discovers such coincidence of sentiment? 

Two evil consequences are supposed by Mr. Barnes to ^low 
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Ihe do0trine of full, legal aatiafactipiL 1. ** Eterrud juitybth 
turn.** But if we follow the Confefision and the Bible, we must 
ipevitably escape this rock on which many have split and gone 
down. Conf. chap. XI. i 4. ** God did, fron\ all eternity, decree 
to. justify ail the elect ; and Christ did, in the fulneatof time, die 
tor their sins, and rise again f«r their justification; neverthelesst 
they are not justified, until the Holy ^ost doth, in due tim^ ac^ 
tually apply Christ to them." *^ lie that believeth not sbafl be 
damned.*' No. man is ever justified but by faith. If he believe 
ilot — if he rtpent not— if lie do not live in nractical bolinesa— he 
is not a justified man. But, .secondly, and almost the same things 
the doctrine of full, legal satis&ction, is charged with leading 
to Antinomianjsm* And it is not to be questioned that thisi^ 
aad the doctrine of election, and the doctrine of perseverance 
in grace, if set by themselves, and detached from their kindred 
doctrines of faith, repentance, regeneratioi^ &c. become Antino- 
mian. - The doctrine of free grace in salvaflon js Antinoroian„i^ 
thiis detached.' And what principle of divipe truth, if abused, 
will not l^ad to ruin 1 Will not the blood of Jesus, if tQunpled 
imder fiaot, double the damnation of the impenitent sinner 1 What 
theal Shall we refuse to preach . salvation bought by blood? 
Now,I ask, what peculiar tendency is there in the glorious doctrine 
of full, free, and perfect satisfaction to the justice of God, by the 
punishment of my sin in my blessed Surety — what tendency ia 
there here to Antinomlanism ? How can this lead me to love 
atnl When I hear the sighs of G.^thsemane, and the groans of 
Calvary, and the thought rushes in upon my soul— He suffers the 
ponishment due to my transgression — is there here any peculiar 
n^otive. to love sin and practice unholinecsl When I mark, the 
fiillingtear; the big rolliogdrops of mingled sweat and blood; the 
pierced hands and bleeding side and panting bosom and agonized 
soul, and say to myself, He drinks the wrath of God ; the curse 
of the broken law pours in upon his holy soul ; it is the punish- 
ment of my sin — is there here a. motive to continued rebel- 
lion ? Ah ! my brother, if heaven can present to earth a motive 
almighty to holy actiftn, here it is, in the glorious doctrine that 
Christ bore the penalty of law due to our sins. Take back, then, 
your charge of Antinomiamsm. ** Do we then make void the law 
through faith ? God forbid. Yea, we establish the law.*' Qh no ! 
I am as ready as ipay man to go on a crusade against all the pol- 
luted hosts of Antmomianism, who inhabit the holy land ; but 
then my brother must not tear away the very cross iipelfl I can fol- 
low only that byii^ner; and if I didn't believe that Christ had en- 
dured the penalty— that Jesus had suffered the full punishment of 
my sin, then, instead of following hi& cross, I should be seeking 
one of my own» on which to endure for myself what remain? of 
the law's just demand — my soul should be ** exceeding sorrowful . 
even unto death." 

One other remark here. Brother Barnes charges with Antino- 
mlanism, the doctrine that Christ suffered penally and to the full the 
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punishment of his people** sths. This ssme charge %as hroufffat 
agftinst Paul's doctrine c^ grace; does not tfai^seem to say that, 
our doctrine and his are identical 1 Would the same argameni' 
l|e urged against both, if both were not the samel 

As to the 7th item, it is necessary onl^ to repeat, be therein 
distinctly admits the satisfaction or sufferings (^ Christ to be, not 
the proper penalty^ required by the law, but only a substitute ni' 
the place of IL Tiiis.ia the thin^ charged. 

On the three remaining subdivisions, in which Mr. Barnes ha» 
thought proper to cut up the proposition a^ this eighth charge, I 
have only two remarks. « 1. Hib denies, as has been proved, Isup^ 
pose, the representative character of the second as of the first 
Adam; that Christ was constituted the covenant head of bis peo- 
pie; and acted for them in a legal irespect, bearing their liabilities 
to obedience and suffer inj^ This is what I suppose to be meant 
by a vi<^rious substitute, knd therefore consider the whole doctrine 
c^legiU su^itution as rejected in the notes. His affirming here 
that he maintains the doctrine of Christ^ vicarious substitution 
and action for his people, only proves tha^ he attaches to the terms 
a meaning which is not common and which I am unable fullv to 
comprehend. 2. The other remark »i, that I can see no just 

Cund for the reiterated complaints of injury arid injustice. I 
e stated one distinct plain proposition. Mr. Barnes divides it 
into. four: He draws the inference that I charge him with four 
eWors here instead of one, and believing that the four are not 
found in his book, complains of inJiMtice. If it has not been proved 
that he rejects the doctrine of our «in being imputed to Christ 
and his suffering i\\eperudty of it, then the charge is not proved'; 
but if that is. established, then the whole charge is sustained and 
Ao injustice is done. For in that case, even the three inferred pro- 
positions are sustained, and the author's using some phraseology 
apparently inconsistent with them is no evidence to the contrary. 
It requires extreme caotion in one who reads old orthodox works 
occasionally to ftvoid in his own writings the use of words and 
even phases expressive of sound doctrine w}^he4oes not intend* 
it 

charge;: 12. 

Mr. Barnes denies « That the righteousness, t. «. the active obe- 
dience of Christ to the law, is imputed to his people for their justi- 
fication ; so that they are righteous in the eye of the law, and 
therefore jnstified.** 

. Proof 1. p. 28. (3) The phrase righteousness of God, is equiva- 
lent to God*s plan of justifying men i his scheme of declaring 
them just in the sight of the law ; or of acquitting them from punisJi- 
ment and admitting them tofawmr* In this sense it stanos oppo- 
• sed to man^s plan of justification, i e. by his own works. God's 
plan is by foith.'^ ^The word Xo justify^ a»xaM>tt, means pro- 
perly to he jvcst^ to he innficerU^ tp he righteous.^ It thsQ means to 
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^katlare, or treat as righteoofi, aa wheh a rUbn ia charged witfa^tfn 
otf€lnce, and is acquitted. If the crime alleged is not pruned 
against him, he is declared hy the law to he innocent, ft then 
nMans to treat as if innocent^ to regard as innocenl ; that is, to 
pardon, to forgive, and consequently to treat as if the ofience bad 
not occurred. It <Ioes not mean that the man did not commit the 
oStntce, or that the law might not have held him aTisweraide for 
ft; but that the oflfense is forgiven ; and it is consistent to receive 
the ofiender into fkvouE» and treat him as if he had not committed 
it" 

•* In regard to this plan it may be observed, (1) That it is not 
to declare that men are innoceut and pure. That would tidt be 
true, l^he truth is just the reverse; and God does not esteem 
men to be different from what they are^(2) It is not to take part 
with the sinner, and to mitigate his oflhncesL It admits them to 
their full extent, and makes him feel them also. (3) It Is not that 
we become partakers of the essential rigbteonsness of Gdd. 'That 
is impossible. (4) It is not that his righteousness becomes oi/rt. 
This is not true; and there is no intelligible sense in which fliat 
can be understood. But it is God^s plan for pardoning sin, and for 
treating us B^. if we had not committed it; .that is, adopting us as 
his children, and admitting us to heaven, on the ground of what 
the Lord Jesus has done in our stead. This is God*s plan. Men 
seek to save themselves by their own works. Gdd^s plan is to 
Save them by the merits of Jesus Christ" 

Proof 2.* p. 84, 85. ^EvciTthe righteousness of God, The 
apostle, having stated that the design of the Goe^iel was to. reveal 
a new plan of becoming just in the sight of God, proceeds here 
more fully to explain it. The explanation which heofiers, makes 
it plain that the phrase so often used by him, "righteousness of 
Ood,''^ does not refer to an attribute of G<^, but to his plan of mak- 
ing men righteous. Here he says, that^ it is by ftith in Jesus 
Christ; but surely an attribute of God is not produced by faith in 
Jesus Christ It means God's mode of regaraing men as righte- 
ous through their belief in Jesus Christ •« God has promised that 
they who believe in Christ, shall be pardoned and saved. This is 
his plan in distinction from the plan of those who seek to be justi- 
fied by works." 

^' Being justified. — ^Being treated as if righteous, that is, being 
regarded and treated as if they had kept the law. The apostle 
has shown that they could not he so regarded and treated by any 
merit of their own^ or by personal obedience to the law. He 
now affirms that if they were so treated, it must be by mere fe- 
vour, and as a matter, not of right, but of gift This is the essence 
of the Gospel. 

Proof a p. 94, 93, as quoted under Charge IV (7) and p. 96. 
'* God judges things as they are; and sinners who are justified, 
he judges not as if they were pure, or as if they had a claim ; but 
he regards them as united by faith tolhe Lord Jesus^ and in this 
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reUaUm he jvigma thai they $hould be treated «« his frUnie^ 
though they have been, are, and always will be personally undt' 
serving. But if Uie doctjrine of the Scriptures was, that the en- 
Sire righteousness of Christ was set over to them, was really and 
truly Sieira, aad was transferred to them in any sense, with what 
pm^riety could the apostle say, that God justified the ungodly 1 
If they have all the rig^hteousness of Christ as their own, as really 
and truly theiis, as «f they had wrought it out themselves, they 
are not ^ ungodly,^'* They are eminently pure and holy, and 
have a claim, not of grace, butof debt, to the very highest rewards 
of heaven,'* p. 97. uato whom God imputeth righteousness. — 
Whom God treats as righteous, or as entitled to his favour in a 
way different iirom bis conformity to the law. This is found in 
Psalm zxxiL And the whole scope and design of the Psalm is 
to shaw the blessedness of th« man- who is /orgivet%, jsnd whose 
sins are noteharged on him, but who is fteed iJrom the punishment 
due to his sinfl. Being thus pardoned, he is treated as a righte- 
ous man.** 

Proof 4. p. 127. By the obedience ef one. — Of Christ This 
fltands opposed to the<li8o&e<2tenc6 of Adam, and evidently includes 
the entire work of the Redeemer which has a bearing on the sal- 
vation of men. Phil. iL 8. "He — -became oSedient unto 
death.** 

P. 212. ** God!s righteousness. Not of the pergonal holiness 
of God, but of God's plan of justifying men, or of declaring them 
xaghteoos by fiiitb in his Son. Here God*s pkn stands opposed to 
tlieir eficMTts to n^ke themselves righteous by their own work&** 

1. The silence of this book of notea on the subject of Christ's 
righteousness being imputed to his people for their justification,glves 
ground to a strong presumption, that the doctrine is reject^ by 
its author. To this I know it wiU be objected, that it is hard to 
condemn a man for what he docs not say. But then it ought to 
be remembered that a faithful witness will tell the whole truth. 
If a roan tell not all the truth in the matter — if he keep hack a 
part, even though what he does say is true, he is a false witness. 
If a commentator in expounding those Scriptures which set forth 
any leading, doctrine of Chrislianity, leave that doctrine out of 
view altogether, he is justly esteemed a foe to the doctrine. Now 
Mr. Barnes was bound in expounding this epistle, to make the 
df)ctrine of the imputed righteousBOss of Christ, and particularly his 
active obedience, the prominent ieature of his book- The epistle 
to the Romans is a tjreatise, and the only one in the Bible, for- 
maUy, on the doctrine of juetitication, and the marvel of marvels 
ia, that this volume of exposition does not once present it distinctly 
and clearly to the reader. •♦The righteousnefs of Christ [his 
active and passive obedience] imputed to us and received by faith 
ftkme,'* is not once brought distinctly into view from beginning to 
enr*. If it is, I am much mistaken ; fot after a csrefnl perusal of 
the/wholei and an oft repeated inspecticn of those part« where 
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this doctrine ought to be the radiant and the rallymg point, I con* 
fem myself unable to find it. The word justifieation isaometimefl 
iiaed, but a meaning ifi attached to it, ae we shall see, not sanctioned 
by Scripture usage nor the standards of our church. 

2. Pfoaif It is a part of the Note on i. 17. ** For therein is the 
righJUsoaanees of God revealed,'* &c. and ** the righteousness of 
Gap is made to be "equivalent to God's plan of justifying men.** 
He had befoie mentioned two interpretations of the phrase : viz. 
that it means the attribute of God's ^'ti«/toe; and his goodness or 
benevolence ; both which he rejects, and then adopts this, which 
surely bears no kind of resemblance to the terms to which it is 
declared to be equivalent Yet these three, he avers, are the 
ody possible interpretations. How it is, that the plain, simple, 
common sense and Bible meaning of the term righteousness should 
never have presented itself to the brother's mind is to me matter 
of astonishment. Do you ask what that isl 1 answer, in the 
fourth meaning given to the Greek, iHkaicsune, by Hedericup, 
irss. ** Coflformitas cum lege." Ckmformity toiih law. Compliance 
with the rule of right-— ol^ience. And as holy obedience includes 
the moral affection of the heart, the assent of the understanding 
and consequent action of the whole person ; so the Greek word 
and its correspondent hebrew, tsedek, includes such afiection: and 
hence they sometimes express benevolence, kindly feeling. The 
law is a straight line; walking in the line marked out for us is 
rectitude, straightness, righteousness. Deut vi. ^ — ** it shall he 
our righteousness, if we observe to do all these commandments" — 
xxiv. 13, " it shair be righteousness unto thee before the Lord thy 
God."— xxxiii. 19, •* shall they offer the sacrifices of righteous- 
ness." Let any man jnst take his Kbie and ooncordance and sit 
down patiently to the investigaf k)n, and he will be surprised at 
the almost universal applicamiiliy of this defhiition. Such, too, is 
the general understanding of ttoe term. Dr. Ridgley, III. 74, sayp, 
^ the righteousness we are now :8peaking of, mu&t be something 
wrought out for us, by one who stood in our room and stead, and 
was able to pay that debt of obedience;'^ And in tlie note Dr. 
' Wilson adds, ** Rrghteousness is taken •Ordinarily to signify a con- 
formity to laivs, or rules of right ctmdwct. The moral law, Which 
is both distinguisliable by the moral fiiense, and expressly revealed, 
yeqtitres perf^t and perpetual rectitude in disposition, purpose, 
and actioD. Dr. Gill, on the place, says, it is "tliat righteousness 
which he [Christ] wrought out by obey^irtg the precepts, and bear- 
ing the penalty of the law." A multiplication of authorities is 
oeeless : there can be no dispute aiwut the matter. Righteousness 
is *♦ conformity to law." And when spoken of God, in reference 
'to his own acts, it means his procedure according to his own will, 
the supreme rule of right When spoken of his acts and doings 
fbr the benefit of men the same general idea is set forth. So Paul 
imeaks of ^'the righteousness of God being unto all and upon all 
them that believe" — ^Uia? is, the righteousness which Christ said 
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it bec»ne him to tulfll-*>hM obedienee to, hb ceoipluuice with, 
law, wiiich constitutea th^ title to life. This it is, that is reveal^ 
in tke geepel from faith to faith : aecordiog ta. the promise, Im, 
Ivi. 1, — "' tor my saJvatioa is near to come, aud my rif hteousness 
to be revealed." xlvi. l^ ^ I bring near my righteousness; it 
«haU not be &r oS, and my salvation shall not tarfy." In the pre- 
ceding verse, he commands, ** Hearken unto me, ye 8tout>hearted, 
that are iar from righteousness** — " ye that follow after ligbteoitt- 
<ie8s and have nqt attained to it*' Rom. i:;!^. SO, 31, 32L Now what 
<doe9 this following mean, but their vain attempts to comply wUh 
the law's demafMs, Still righteousness, compliance with law, 
was far off: But, ** My righteousness is near, my salvation iagone 
Ibrth.** Isa. li. 5. In a thousand texts it is clearly stated that 
righteousness is the title to life : righteousness the actual and ac- 
tive obedience to law, and salvation are nnited as antecedent and 
consequent 

That righteousness is active compliance with law is further 
evident from Paul's whole train of reasoning here. Let ue ana- 
lyse it, for here lies the soul and life <>f the gospeL Firsts he 
says, i. 16, the gospel is the power of God unto salvation. But 
what is it in the gospel that gives it mch almighty energy to 
save? Second step in the process: v.- 17. It reveals righteeuo- 
ness; and salvation-^eternal blessedness is the just reward of 
righteousness. 3ut whose righteousnetjs is iti Mao*s? No;for 
man could not perfectly keep or comply witli. the law, and perlect 
obedience only can be admitted by the law and rewarded with 
Ufs, ^Q ; it is Qod's righteousness; the very same which he has 
so often p^roise^ to his people — ** ray. righteousness shall be fbr 
ever'* — ^* their righteousness is of me, saith the Lord.** ** I bring 
near ray righteoastaess;*' Bu^ if it be the Lord's, what, fivails it 
tousi 3. It becoigpiffs our* by ^ith. jt is proffered to ua upon 
the pMgod faithfulnesa of Grod ** from faith,*' and becomes ours by 
our hut^ble, sincere, and true i^liance uppn this pledged &ilh- 
fuJness " ta faith." But where do you find this doctrine 1 4^ In 
the prophecy of Habakkuk, ii. 4. **The just li^ &ith shall livei" 
He who believes in the promise of God, wherein life or salvation 
is offered on the ground of the 3avionr*s righteousness, and who 
thus sets to hJL9 seal that Ciod is true, and thus .become^ in deed 
and truth, united to Jesus, be»og renewed and. enabled thereto by 
the Ho y Orhost in his regenerating influences — this man is juati- 
jQed by hka &ith as the inHrumental procuring causey and hy 
(Christ's righceousness as the. meritorUms cause. 

On this quotation from the |](rophet, which is PauTs text, Mr. 
Barnes and i differ toto ccdo. He maintains that the point of the 
text is to affirm the noanner in which men live : I insist Uiat it 
affirms tiie manner in which men are justified. He says, ** it 
does not refer originally to the doctrine of justification by faith"*^ 
then Paul's text and sermon (like.ipany another unfortunate 
pjteacbor's) have {ittlc^ if any connexion with each -Qtlior.; fvr 
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really I tbiuk he preaches on that doctrine. No, sa^ » Mr.'Banief, 
** but its meaning is- this : * The just man, or the righteous man, 
shall live by his cooiidence in God/ " 

This mistake as to. the text of Paul, is the prime catise of that 
want of perspicuity and i^stem which pervades the whole book. 
Now let us look into the matter, and let us keep one precise point 
in view. Mr. Barnes insists, that the text relates to the manner 
of living: I, that it relates to the manner of justification. And I 
observe that the prophet is speaking of the Gospel dav. Having spo- 
ken of the Chaldee persecutor, his mind is carri^ forward from 
bis watch tower,^.** to see what he will say unto me." ** And the 
Lord answered me, and said. Write the vision, and make it plain 
upon M^les, tliat.he may run that readeth it. [And yet it has been 
misunderstood !] For the vision is yet for an appointed time ; but 
at the end it shall speak, and not lie : though iu tarry,' wait for it ; 
because it will surely come, it will not tarry.'* And what is the 
vision 1 What is the glorious doctrine, by the reoepti<Mi and bel ief 
of whichy verse 14, ** the earth shall be filled with the knowledge 
of the glory of the Lord, ss tlie waters cover the seal" Versed. 
** Behold, his soul which is lilted up is not upright in him"--«the pooud, 
"who follows lifter the law of righteousness," "is not upright,** 
righteous, just, justified — accepted of God : " but" — what 1 Why, 
exactly the opposite of tiiis : and what is thajt? Is it a question 
about the Tnanner qfliviiigt or abput bein^ uprigfU orjtusU As- 
surediy the prophet says nothing concerning Aoio the proud might 
live ; but be spea4£s of his want of righteousness, ** his beart is not 
upright;'^ and the opposite ia upri^tnes^ — "but the just by his 
^dith shall live." This is the natural, simple, and plain translation 
of the words, and is required to make up the contrast with the 
previous part of the verse. The words may be, accommodated, as 
Owen says, and thns pxpress the idea of the subsequent life of 
faith. Becausethe>u«^(^<{6v/pt/A,doal80 walk by faith. Yet 
the position of the terms, a^ictly requine them to express the man- 
ner of their becoming just, i. e. by fa.iiH in the.^erson promised in 
tlie vision, viz. .Christf A Germano-Englisb frien4 has this n^iomeiit 
furnished to me a passage or two from LuUier's comment on this 
text; which shows that he-undfrstood. the prophet as re£^rring to 
justification thrx)ugh faith in the promised Messiah., Luther^s 
ctMnplete works, Halle, 1741, Vol. VL p. 31.57-58.—" At last, 
Habakkuk finishes this sentence of the table, [verse 2] with the 
words, * But the just shi^ll live by his faith ;' L e. if qne will live 
and be just* he must believe the promises of God; vice versa, the 
unjust dies in his unbelief. If you wiU live and be sav^,. yqu 
must, believe thi^, writing on the table, that Christ will come in his 
kingdom." Verse 20. — "Here you see that the prophets have 
preached the fi&ith of Chtist, as well as we under the New Teste- 
ment ; and that Habakkuk is even so bojd as to condemn all worksi, 
and ascribes life only to fiiitbp He says plainly, tbie unbeliever 
s^all not succeed; let him pray luid wqrk until dealJb, still all his 
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woirksare condemned, that they are of ito use to him, and cAiall net 
•help hhn; and the believer shall live, without works, by his faith.*' 
Bat a better authority than Luther, we have in the Apostle hkii- 
self, for immediately after stating his text, he proceeds t«> establish 
it, by negativing^ the only other way of justification, and that whicii 
the prophet had negatived in the preceding clause of the verse, 
viz; by u)0rk9. From this to the 19th verse, chap. iii. he shows, 
by an induction of particulars, that works cannot secure life, by 
making man just before God; and concludes, verse 20, ** Therefore 
by the deeds of the law there shall no flesh be justified in his 
sight'* His conclusion is manifestly concerning justification; 
SHd this is Paul's fifth step. He has now demonstrated that man's 
rig^ll^eousne8S — ^his works — ^his active obedience to law — not his 
eRiiurance of penalty — but his active obedience— Hsan not secure a 
sentence of justification before €rod. Thus is set aside, as utterly 
inadequate, the works, the active obedience of men. Clearly, then, 
he believed that the righteousness which justifies, is compliance 
with law ; but man's is inadequate, and therefore another's niust 
come in its place. Whose shall come in the place of man's obe- 
dience; or works, or righteousness 1 Certainlv the righteousness 
of God, which, in verse 17, he says is revealed in the Gospel, and 
which had been laid aside until he should demonstrate the insuffi- 
ciency of man's. Therefore he here takes it up. ** But how the 
righteousness of God wittiout tfie'law is manifest," &c. This is 
his sixth step : and the entire process of his reasonin^r, shuts us up 
to the necessity of understanding ^ the righteousness of God, 
which is by faith of Jesus Ohnst," m the same sense as we under- 
stand the righteousness of men that has been rejected ; vis. com- 
pliance — ^the compliance, or active obedience of Christ The 
seventh step is the medium through which it comes, viz. the *• re- 
demption that is in Christ Jesus." The satisfiictton to the penal 
claims of law, is indispensable to the ayaihiblenessof his righteous- 
ness, properly so called : and hence, it is the same fiiith resting 
upon tlie atonement, that, in the strict sense, procures pardon; 
which, resting on the righteousness of Jesus, procures justifica- 
tion. 

The same truth >4 established by the contrast in x. 3, 4, between 
the riffhteousnest of God and the righteousness of man. ** For 
\liey, being ignorant of God's righteousness, and going about to 
establish their own righteousne^ have not submitted themselves 
to the righteousness of God. For Christ is the end of tlie law f^r 
righteousness to every believer.'* Here God's righteousness and 
<>hrist's righteousness are the same: and from the contrast, it is 
evident the term must be understood in the same sense, viz. con^ 
formity with law. But Christ is the end—fulfilment, by his per- 
fect obe^tience, — of all law — to every believer. Unquestionably, 
the righteousness which they went about to establish, was their 
own works of obedience ; therefore Christ's nghteousness is his 
conformity with law; and this is that which is revealed from faith 
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to faith. Hence, Jesas Christ is said to be made of God unto Of, 
wisdom and righteousness. And in Jer. xxiii. 6, he is called ^tbe 
Lord our righteousness." And Isaiah xlv. 24 — *• In the Lord haTe 
I righteousness and strength :" and Ixi. 10. — ^ He hath clothed 
me with the garments of salvation, he hath covered me with the 
robe of righteoQsncss." Rev. xix. 8.^ — " To the Church was gnintedy 
that she should be arrayed in fine linen, clean and white; for the 
line linen is the ilghteoasness of the saints/' But I waste woi)d8. 
\jQi me only here touch the objection drawn from two Scfiptures. 
Rom. y. 9. *^ Mach more being justified by his blood:" hence It 
has been supposed that atonement, or redemption, is th« same as 
justification. Or in other words, that it is Christ^s death, and not 
Ills life of holy obedience, that justifies us. fiat I reply, tliat, en 
to haimatu by his blood, does not necessarily mean the efficacious 
cause; Yea, it rather marks the instramental dause ; for there is 
an elHpsis ofibrougk faith, as it is in iii. 25, through faith in his 
blood, dia tes pisteos en to autou haimati ; and marks the medium 
and instrument. And I admit that the atonement or ^atisfiiotion 
by death, (which, properly speaking, secures pardon,) is indiipen- 
sably necessary to the justification of a sinner; inasmuch as witli- 
out It, the righteousness, or active obedience, which is the proper 
title to life, cannot be available to him. 

The other passage is Phil. ii. 8. — '* he htunbled himself and be- 
came obedient unto death." Here brother Barnes has -been car- 
ried away by the English translation. He things this an eTtdeiM» 
(p. 127) that Christ*s obedience is sufiering death—^at death is 
that to which he paid subjection. But the sens^ is, he became, 
or rather simply he was stdmiissive (bupekoos mechri thanaton) 
untU <£ea/A— submissive, that is, to the iaw of God in all things, 
until active obedience was finished : and this the w<h^ properly 
signifies, and so is it generally translated in the New Testament. 

NoW) Mr. Barnes denies that God's people are righteous in the 
oye of the law, the active obedience of Christ being imputed to 
them. ** It ia not that his righteousness becomes ours,*^ This is 
not true ; and there is no intelligible sense in which that can be 
understood." This is so explicit as to preclude comment How 
dtfierentthis from Luther's language to hisfriend Spenlein; speak- 
ing of Christ he says, ^ Ipse suscepit te et peccata tua fecit sua, 
et soam justittam fecit tuam ; maledictus qui hsE^ non credit" 
Epist An. 15136, torn. 1. Justifi. 28. That is^ "He himself has 
taken you and made your sins his own, and has made his own 
righteousness yours ; cursed be the roan who does not believe it" 
And Augustine to the same efi[bct^-**he made our sins to be his, 
that he might make his righteousness to be ours." P. 27. 

Under proof 2, be affirms that men are ** regarded and treated 
as if they had kept the law,", but he carefully avoids the admis^ 
st6n of Christ's righteousness passing over in law to their account 
and constituting Uie ground of their justification. They are not 
righteoqs at all,- in any sense; but onfy treated as if righteous. 
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Tlie* idea of- their having in their Itving'SiireCy ari^ and %it]e 
(0 a (Sentence «f jastification he rejects. Tbek acceptance ^ must 
be mere tkvDur, and as a matter, not of tight, but of gift.** The 
believer in Jesus has no right to heaven— did I not say tntly — 
this brother^a doctrine, if true,, would render it impossible for the 
believer ** to read his title clear to mansions in the skies *f** 

Proof 3. Here again the idea of a title to heaven flowMe from 
union with Jesus is rejected. ** Not as if they had a claini^' — " if 
the doctrine of Scripture was, that the entire righteousoees of 
Christ was set over to them, was really and truly theira, and Was 
4ran9ferred to them in any sense, with what propriety could the 
apostle say, that God justified the ungodly!" We cannpt misun- 
derstand this. Christ*s righteousness is not transferred in any 
ciense to his believing people— it is not set over to them in 1aW'<— 
it is not theirs. His meaning is unequivocally certain Xsy the rea- 
son which supports it, viz. t^ old, standing, Soeinian objection--*- 
I sa^ it with grief and mortification — that if the believer hath in 
Christ a title, right, or claim to the highest rewards •of 4ieaven, 
then there is no grace in the gospel. Purchased grace! what an 
absurditv! 

Pnoof 4. Turn-back to the quotation from ^ it27. There is the 
whole comment on the phrase ^ By the t>bedience of one^^ On 
which a leal Calvinistic Presbyterian would have given his Heart 
fuU 'flow and let his pen run rampntit But there you have it, 
text and comment, in. five brief line& Now I ask why this -bre- 
vity? Why is that by which many are made righteous, dismissed 
thus cavalierly ? Why is this, which he admits stands opposed 
to the disobedience of Adam, harried out of sight? If it stan^ 
opposed, is it not the opposite of Adam's disobedience ? And what 
is the opposite of disobedience? is it not obedience? and what is 
disobedience but want ofcofifermity with law? Must not then the 
obedience which is the opposite of this be oonfi)rmity with law?- • 
active compliance ! Oh! how could my brother shut his eyes against 
this most glorious point of cospel truth? — a point oix which all the 
bright beams of the Sun of Ri^teousness converge to a focus, that 
might make the eye of an archangel blench, and shrivel like a 
parched scroll, the entire ie^^ions of lost spirits who can never say 
through grace, ** The Lord is my righteousness.** 

But so it is. Admitting the truth that the obedience of the one 
is Ghrist^s, and that it includes his entire work, he tries to turn 
it oi^ by quoting PhiL ii. SL ^ He — became obedient unto death** 
— ^italicising obedient to make .the reader think that all Christ's 
work consisted in suffering. Ah'! thia Parthian arrow is not me- 
dicated with Presbyterian oil. , 

On the last quotation, p. 212, I have only to remark, that being 

a comment on chap. x. iiL — ^^ th^ bf'ing ignorant of God's right- 

fousness, and going about to estahUsh their own rigktediisnesB*' — 

< it is very strange, that a commentator should say (and expect his 

reader to believe him,) that, <*Here God's plan stands opposed to 
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in the Bible, and I doubt whether a single man who ever read 
this book 'of Notes,, knows, iyhat the phrase God^s plan means. 
Does not the apostle cohtnuett.€ioid*8 or ChristV righteousness and 
their righteousness 1 Why should the meaning be hid iti an un- 
scriptural phraseology 1 And how could he say **I have nniformif 
jr^presented the doctrine as near as passible in the language of the 
Scfiptures?** 

But it is time we should look into our standards Conf. Xf. (1. 
*^ Those whom God effectually calleth, he also freely justifieth; 
not by infusing righteousness into them, but by pardoning their 
sins, lind by accounting and. accepting Uieir persons as righteous; 
not for any thing wrought in, them, or done by them, but for 
Christ*^ sake alone : not by imputing faith itself, the act of believ- 
ing, or any oth«r evangelical objsdieiiceto them,as their righteous- 
ness : but by imputing the obedience and satisfaction of Christ unto 
them." }2. ** Faidi, thus receiving, aiid resting on Christ aiid his 
rififhteousness," &c. {d. ^ Chfist, by bis obsdianee aniddeath, did 
fully discharge the debt of aU tfiose thatrare thus justified, and did 
make a proper, real, and full satisliiction, to his Father*8JusUce in 
their behal£ Yet, inasmuch as he was given by the Father for 
them, and his obedieivce and satisfitction accepted in their stead,^*^ 
&^. Lar. Cat. 70. ** Justifica^on is <aA act of God's free grace, in 
which be pardoneth all their siii^ acoepteth and accounteth their 
peiisons righteous in. his sight; not for a^ thing wrought in them, 
or done bv them, but only for the per%c^<»bedie]ioe and ftiU satis- 
ftiction or » Christ, by God imputed to them, and neoeived by faitb 
aione."^ See also 71 and 72, and Short Ctt. 33. 

You will see, I — That the satisfitctioci rendered by €hri8t% 
deathr i^ uniformly distinguish^ &ora the obedience, or active 
righteousness— *^ the obedience axid satis^ction of Christ"^—*' his 
o&dienceand death*'—** his obedience and satisfaction" — ^ perfect 
ehedieiice, and full satisiustion"-^** b^ his obedience and death."' 
And- this is aesording to the nature of the case ; fer the preceptive 
and penal claims of law are entirely distinct Now, in perfect ac- 
cordance with this distinction, observe, ^-^The obedience, as well 
as the satisfaction, the life, or active righteousnese^as well as the 
death, in its efficacy to make satisfaction, are iropu^ to his peo- 
ple 9 *« the perfect obedienco and lb]l satis^tion, by God imputed 
to them" — *^ imputing^ his righteousness to them." 3. The result 
of <3^'s imputing Christ's satisfaction, his death, to them, is, tJiat 
they-are free from the- penal claim o^ law ; it has its satisfaction; 
and thus l^sus hath a figkt to their releases-pardon he has j&eelv 
to beslow : ** be pardoneth all their- sin" — *' by pardoning their 
sin." 4. ThoVesult-of imputing Christ's obedience, hm righteous- 
ness, to them is, they are, not simply **'treated as if righteous," as 
brother Barnes says, but aco0unt€Ni< cightjeous ; the righteousness 
of Christ is theirs — ^^they have received it, and it is set down to 
their «ocountr-<-lie **accepteth-aDda«(^«ntetli their persons righ- 
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teous in his si^ht*' Contraries never can agree ; this and thd 
*^ Notes" can never be reconciled. 

On the *^ Defence^ here I have little to say. The first three 
observations ar«* assertions that he has not denied, that the benefits 
of Christ's works are imputed ; that iiis active obedience is im- 
puted ; that his people are righteous in the sight of the law. Now 
I leave y^u to judge whether I have not most incontestable proved 
the opposite of the last two. As to the first, he does say, the bene- 
fits are imputed; i. e. what he calls the benefits; but he assured- 
ly excludes the glorious benefit of a title, a rigTu, to heavenly joys, 
as given to us in the imputation of the Saviour's righteousness to 
us. And as to the third, he never admits that believers are right- 
eous, by Christ's righteousness becoming theirs ; it is not set over 
to them-^it is not transferred to them in any case. 

His fourth observati<&i, and summing up of the wboie^ isa repeti- 
tion, and contains intrinsic and express evidence of the truth and jusr 
tice of the wjiole charge. Baul, according to what is here said, is not 
righteous^^-Jesus Christ's righteousness is not reckoned to Paul — 
it is not his in any sense — ^he is treated as if righteou»*-*Christ 
died in Paul's place, but he did not sufier the punishment due to 
Paul — the penal daim. has neve/ been liquidated ; and although 
in terms he says, *' justice has been satisfied," yet his whole sys- 
tem denies it Nothing can be more explicitly asserted, than h\» 
doctrine, that the sufferings of .Christ were not penal — were not 
mmishment Now it toas penal suffering that the law requiredof 
Paul, and this requisition has never been met, according to Mr« 
Barnes. Justice, therefore, is not satisfied. In fact, it is very 
nearly in terms a contradiction, to say that justice has, any claim 
of sufifering, and yet that the suffering claimed is not penal. How 
could the sufferings of Jesus satisfy the claims of justice against 
Paul, if, as Mr. Barnes abundantly maintains, his sins were not le- 
gally imputed to Christ, and the puni^unentof them inflicted upcm 
him ? If it was not le^lly right — ^if there was not & proper, l^^l 
e/am of suffering against Jesus~-if he was not in jusdee and in 
law bound, and liable to suffer, was it right for God to put that cup 
into his hand ? Or would not that be the definition of oppression, 
injustice, and crueltyJ 

Proceed we to the Xth Charge, viz: Mr. Barnes also teaches, 
in opposition to the standards, that ** justification is simply pardon^" 

Proof 1. pp. 28, 29. (already quoted, p. 17,) «* The phrase tighten 
aumess qf God is equivalent to God's plan qf justifying men ; 
his scheme qf dedartng them just in the sight qf the law or of 
acqudtting them from pumshmefUy and admitting them tofavour^^* 

2. ** In regard to this plan, it may be observed (4) It is not that 
his righteousness becomes oursi This is not true ; and there is 
no intelligible sense in which that can be understood. But it M 
God's plan fi>r pardoning sin, and for treating ttf as if we had not 
committed it." 

3. p. 110.. ** Being now justified. Pajrdoned ; accepted as his 
friends. 
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4. p. r24. Vnio jusHfitaiionr The work of Christ iVd^signed 
to have referedce to many offences, so as to produce pardon or 
justification in- regard to them all.'* The comment on chttfr. t. 
IQ'.r^^For as by one roan's disobedienec many were made sinners, 
so by the obedience of one shall many be made righteous," is thds 
crununed up, p. 127, 128: "The sense of the verse is this: 'As 
in eonsequenee of the sin of one, the many became sinners, with- 
out explaining the mode in whieh it is dene; so* the many becanre 
lighteous in the mode and on the terms which- are* explained 1 
Righteous, Justified. Free fVom condemnation.' " 

& p, L82. ^It is God that justifieth. That is, who has par- 
doned them, and admitted them to hi» fiivour ; and pvonoonced 
Hiiemjtut in his sight.'*' 

6. p. 217. *♦ The moment a sinner believes, therefore, he is jus- 
tified } his sins are pardoned; and he is introdueed into the favoor 
of God." 

Pardon is 1^ release from obligation to suffer punishment Na 
man can be pardoned until after he is guilty. He must be in a 
state of condemnation^ ta whom pardon is extended. And in^tfiis 
state all human being)i are by nature *^bound over to Che wrath 
of God." Pardon is the release of this obligatioii. A parrdoned 
mai> cannot be again brought under obl^ation to wrath for the 
same ofiencBr That i» mere respite; but pardon is an act of the 
sovereignty wherein a pledge of law and truth ia given, that the 
ofiibxKler shaN never be punished ibr that sin. 

Now thet Mr. Batmes makes the whole of justification conmst in 
pardon, forgiveness, remission of sins, is just as true as the asser- 
tion: I made in the ninth charge. For if he rejects, a» I suppose ia 
proved, the active obedience of Christ, of course there is nothing 
left but pardon. But let us attend tathe other proofs in order. 

L He makes acquitting them from punishment, and admitting 
them ta favour," equivalent to Justification. He makes the word to 
justify to mean "to treat as if innocent, to regard as innocent, to 
-pardon, to forgive." This is the charge in t^rms. 

2. Here he demea' that the righteousness' becomes ours, but that 
it is (rod's plan for pardoning sin. This is again plain and positive. 

dw J^ing now justified, '* Pardoned f accepted as his friends." 
In express* terms, paiUon and justification' are made to- be synony- 
mousr 

4. Again, "paYdfon of justi^catiori" are sy nonymes. " Ri^te&as, 
Justified. Free from condemnation." Equally explicit. 

b, Itis Chdthat J9/stifieth, That is, ^'^who has pardoned them.^' 
There is here a fugitive expression, which seems to admit some- 
thing more tlian pardon—** pronounced them just in his sight" If 
this were not irreconcileabie with the previous representations, it 
might be admitted as evidence that the active obedience is in- 
cluded in hiffidea of jtistification. But among contradictory witness- 
es, equally respectable, we must be determined by the majority. 

6. Here again justification and pardon are terms of equal miport 
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The testiiDonieB quoted and cited under tjie preceding. charge 
are the same on which I rely here to evince the difierence in our 
ftandards between justification and pardon. Nor is it necessary 
to add any further remarks illustrativeof their q^ning*. No man 
can read them without perceiving that pardon has reference to the 
penalty of law — it is its remission ; and that justification regards 
^e precept and amounts to a declaration on the part of the judge 
that the person is legally possessed of the righteousness of the 
law, and is therefore, on the score of justice and right, entitled to 
the rewards of holy action — of obedience. 

The scriptural sense of this term cannot be determined, but by 
reference to Scripture : for justification is a modern Latin word, 
coined to express a particular thought We must, therefore, look 
to the original terms of Scripture, if we will have the truth. Dr. 
Owen, on Justification, p. 110, observes, that " in no place or on 
any occasion is it [the Hebrew tsadah] used in that congregation 
wherein it denotes an action towards amoiher^ in any other senses 
but to absolve, acquit, esteem, declaro, pronounce righteous, or to 
ifnpute righteousncM, which is the forensic sense of the word we 
plead for;- that is its constant use and signification, nor doth it 
ever signify to make inherently righteous ; much less to pardon 
or forgive ; so vain is the pretence of some, that justification cod- 
-sisto only in the pardon of sin, which is not signified by the word 
in any one place of Scripture.** To sustain the truth of his remark, 
he adduces a great many instances, and explains the only one 
doubtful case. He then takes up the Greek word, dikatoo, and 
says, ** Neither lis this word used in any good author whatever, 
to signiQ^ the making of a man righteous by any applications to 
produce internal righteousness in him: but either to absolve and 
acquit, to judge, esteem, or pronounce righteous ; or on the con- 
,trary to condemn.^* He quotes Suidas, who says, •*/« hath tw» 
significations^ to punish and to account righteous.^* 

The ** defencb". suggests three remarks. 1st. The writer seemff 
here, and in many other places to confound innocence and right' 
eousness. ** God determines to treat him hereafter as a righteous 
man, or as if he had not sinned.*' Now, innoceoee is freedom 
from guilt — the state and condition of a moral being, whe has not 
transgressed. It is rather a negative than a positive qaa(ity or 
condition. Adam, the moment of his creation .was innocent 
Righteousness implies positive quality, activity in compliance . 
with law; and if the law prescribed a course of action and pro- 
posed a reward, the compliance must cover the whole course — 
the obedience must be entire and positive, in order to its being 
entitled to the reward. Adam had rectitude of nature, And was 
innocent, but he was not righteous--he had not that positive obe- 
dience to which life was promised. Justification is the judge's 
declaration that a man hasrthis, and is justly entitled to the stipu- 
lated reward. • This all truly-regenerated persons — real be- 
lievers, have in Christ Jesus their surety and friend, and God the 
Father declares the fact— ^he justifies them. The second remark 
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ig» that justifioation is an act It is i&ne at once, and henet^brfhf 
and flnr ever, the jastified man remains so. The act cf jastifica- 
tion majr be spoken of again and again ; and the sinner wili be in 
the greatfday pronounc^ just. But the act of juslifleation is an 
eternal act, it is once and for ever. Not so pardon to men. This 
is repeated and repeated ; not indeed in reference to the same 
sin. But as men in this state are perpetually fhiling and oflfond- 
in^, they as perpetually are suing for and receiving fi>r^iTene88. 

my third remark is, that in the very defence, he gives evidence 
of the truth of the charge. The very concluding sentence proves 
k. **In the very passages adduced by the prosecutor on this 
charge, I have tauffht that God admits the sinner to fitvodr, and 
treats him as if he had not sinned, or were righteous.** Here is 
a reiteration of the very error charged, viz. that not sinning and 
righteousness are the same thing. Why did he not aMrm that 
God accounts the believer righteous, because of ** the righteous* 
ness of Christ imputed to him, and received bv fiiith alone 1** 
Simply because it is opposed to his views: he <wee not beliete- 
that his righteousness becomes ours, in any sense. 

And now, Mr. Moderator, we are through the protracted arg»* 
ment of this important case. It has been long and laborious : and 
ibr the patient attention which has charac^Hsed your proceed- 
ings,, sin^e the discussion, I heartily thank you : and fixxii it, I 
augur favourably as te^ the. results. Yet as the ma^nitiide of its* 
importance rises upon us, you win bear with me a littielonger in 
a few observations, ehienjr upon the difieuMet in the way of 
your arriving at a decision eqaally accordant with truth and 
charity : the re^uits likely to ^llow ; and the solemn reiponsf- 
biiiUes that lie upon you. 

The difficuities admit of clas^fication. 1st Those which 
exist intrinsically in the nature of the case. 9dfy. Those whicb 
are extrinsic. And 3d. Such as are thrown in your way bjr the 
abilities and skilful arrangements and arguments of the appwloat.* 

I. IrUriiisic. There are two. 1st The contradictionB, at least; 
apparently so, in. the book itself. You are, I trust, convinced 
that such do exist ; probably you are aware that attempts were 
made in the Synod of Philadelphia, to perplex the subject bv 
them. It was alleged that if error was taught, the opposing tmth 
was also taught But now if this were a sufficient defencoi 
would an errorist ever be condemned 1 Would not a wily die* 
putant always take c^e to throw in some terms significant of the 
true doctrine, for the very purpose of providing a sheltert It 
must certainly be known to all conversant with the histoi^ of 
these very errors, that this has ever been the course of their adv(K 
cates. 'Hiey have distinguished themselves by their ability in 
the use of terms equivocal and therefore capaUe of an orthcnoac, 
as well as a heterodox meaning. In rallying a rooted army, and 
securing their retreat, there is often more generalship displi^ed 
than in gaining a victory^ The retreat of the ten thonsand 
Gveeks, entwined round the brow of Xenophon laiurels mote 
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e^urioff than Cssar gathered on the plains of Pharsalia. The 
true ex^anation of these inconsistencies has been already pointed 
ocut, xiz. that a man trained in the ecclesiastical literature of the 
Hrc^ytenaB church cannot write -aX all without nsing some 
orthodox terms : a new nomenclature must be introduced for the 
new doctrine, l)efore the appearance pf orthodoxy fan entirely 
forsake the wjritings of its advocates. 

The second intrinsic difficulty is in the subject under discussion. 
Some of their points run near Uie regions of metaphysics ; and 
men yersed in ecclesiastical controversies know, that errorists 
love to lurk in the mists that hang on the mountain's brow» 
whence they may descend, Centaur like, make incursions and in- 
roads upon the peaceful inhabitants of the plain, and vanish away 
i0to their metaphyBical nebule. The possibility of being involved 
ijd such, difficulties, has already been alleged as a reason why our. 
plain« common sense eldership shall not judge in such eases. But 
this court will, I hope, bear in mind, that the essence of the whole 
qontioversy lies in a few leading and plain truths, with which the 
minds of all Presbyterians are in a good degree familiar. Let us 
only be guarded against the possibility of being led into the fogs, 
and we nave nothing to fear. 

XI. The extrinsie difficulties are much more embarrassing, be«* 
cause they lie in the spirit of the age. (1,) It is a spirit of/rce 
igbquiryi and this very characteristic, which con^itutes the glory 
of the age, is also in imminent danger of becoming its disgrace and 
ivin. We think) or seem to think, we cannot give evidence of 
iodependejit thought, unless we treat with scorn the thoughts 
and opinions of our fathers. AH past ages were bound in mental 
manacles; the present is the only age which has burst away 
fi^9il9 the forms and symbols of cloistered and hooded orthodoxy, 
lOid taken a bold and decided stand on the side of mental inde-> 
pendence. What! bind our souls in chains forged in the dark 
ages at Westminster ! Cramp down the elastic spirit of the nine* 
teenth century within the framework of the Cromwellian age ! ! 
Yes, Mr. Moderator,, this spirit of self-sufficiency, under the spe* 
cious garb of freedom of opinion, is becoming alarmingly violent; 
it is assuminga tittle of the features it displayed thirty years ago 
in France. The most fell of all persecuting spirits is the bigotry 
of liberalism. And you will find no ^mall difficulty in resisting 
the violence of popular clamours, if you pursue an even forward 
ooorse. The whole mass of irre^igion is violent against ecele* 
siastical discipline. The whole meretriciouG free-thinkers of the 
day are.^n the side of error ; and so it always has been. But, (2) 
you see this in the tendency to the anarchy of popular govern* 
ment by mobs. Over-our entire country there prevails a power* 
fill epidemiq, attended oflen with a spasmodic excitability^Hi kind 
of rapral cholera, that seema to disregard the persons of men, and 
fleixe the temperate as well as the intemperatet The state and 
liia church are agitated by it. What is a mob, but an appeal to 
tho fouotaioa.of pomrer ip Jj^e ^^eople, .tni9i0<A'ate2y^ and ircespecy 
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lively of the le^tinMite organs ofttction ? And do we not see tbe 
nme thingB attempted in our chorchi and in reference to this 
very case too 1 What is the publication of a D^ence before a 
word of argument is published on the other side, but an Mpeal- to 
the people — to poptdar feeling f What mean these public con- 
gregational meetmgSi to condemn the legitimate actions of the 
legitimate organs of your church 1 Is not this the mob spirit 1 
Now, Mr. Moderator, you must dare this menace, -if you mean to 
be fiiithful to Zion and her King. (3) But there is a third diffi- 
culty befere you. Money is powerfully corrupting in its inlhi- 
ence ; and the present aspect of our church and of the, world pre* 
sents strong temptations to mOnied men to use the power Ukey 
have by it, in governing the church. Her charitable institutions, 
her glory and defence, yet open this door to temptation. If you 
are stem to the cause of truth, and thereby offend rieh and liberal 
free-thinking Christians, or repntable men of the world, wSM not 
year Boards of Education and Missions suffer ? Will not such ss 
are opposed to strict orthodoxy, and to the trammels of cveeds and 
confessions, and to what they are pleased to call ecclesia^cal 
tyranny, set their faces against you, and combine together and 
put down your Boards and Theological Schools by starvation, olr 
by erecting voluntary associations in the form of Education So- 
cieties, Missionary Societies, and even Theolc^tcal Seminaries 1 
And may you not see the entire business of tntuiing and sending 
forth your ministry, taken out of your hands, by the mere force <h 
money ? This difficulty also will call upon you to brace up your 
moral nerves for the solemn vote you are soon about to give* 

III. Among the difficulties thrown around you by the skill of 
the appellant^ may be named, (l.)The allegation that the charges 
are in some instances inferential, and that no man is responsible 
fer the inferences drawn by others fh>m his doctrine. Under the 
ei^hUi charge, brother Barnes uses this argument, and sustains 
himself by authority (^the As8elnbly*s minutes, vol. Y. page 2^ 
And I should not say a word on the doctrine he sets forth here in 
the name of the Assembly, (because 1 rest nothing upon meren- 
foreiicot in the charges or proof,) had he not made a gttod deal of 
it He thinks that if charges may be brought by inference, no 
man is safe; character is dependent upon false logic ; and he calls 
upon the courts to crush such tyranny. But now, to be cahn ; 
every rnaii is accountable 'for all legitimate infetences tliatmay 
be drawn fWmi bis language. If, indeed, when he sees the SA^ 
forence to be foirly drawn, and denies and rejects the 'principles 
•and its results, he is of course not chargeable. But, if he hold to 
the principle or language, from which mischievous consequences 
follow, he must bear those consequences. If a man utter words that 
give ground to unavoidable inferences, injurious to the character 
of his neighbour, he may be prosecuted m slander; and if so, it 
is for the jury, not for him to say, whether the inferences are un- 
avoidable, and the injury must follow. They will never allow 
him to interpret his own language. If it is'eapaWe of an inter- 
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pretatkaii ftceording to the ordinary meaning find tiee of Uraifly 
which is not injurioue, they are bound to put on it the most 
favourable copstr action. ** Charity thinketh no evil." But if, on 
the contrary, all the circumetancea being considered, they think 
the words will bear no other construction ; or that the inferences, 
injurious to his neighbour, will inevitably be drawn: by every per- 
son hearing or reading the language, they will find for the plaintiS 
So, if an author's words are capable of an orthodox meaning, weare 
bound in charity to put upon them that meaning *, but if we eai^ 
not do it, we cannot be bound; the only plain sense of the terms 
miastgovtmi us. This is the sense of the Assembly. They never 
intended >Hat a man's simple casertUm^ that when he . affirmed 
there are not three persons in the Godhead, he only meant there 
were not three Gods, shall be received as an evidence that he did 
not teach Socinian doctrine. Adopt such a rule. Let every meji 
have the right of explaining his own terms, and who will ever be 
convicted of any error that will bring down censure upon him ? 
Would Arius or Pelagins ever thus have been condemned 1 Did 
not they claim the right of explaining 1 And were they allowed 
it ? The principle which Mr. Barnes contends for, would indeed 
put an end to all prosecutions for OTror ; but it would put out for 
ever the light of the church's testimony against false doctrine. 

2. It doubtless will be expected that I should take some notice 
farther of the charges made by the author, in the language of his 
Notes. And certainly, if a man take away the offence, we oaffbt 
to be satisfied. But you will hear in mind, that whilst he has 
made some real improvements in phraseology, he has also said 
that he has not changed one sentiment. He has simply varnished 
the pill that, in the taking, its bitterness may not be so ofiensive. 
You will therefore, certainly, not be influenced in your decision 
by this consideration. And more especially, because, even if real 
changes were made, so as to remove every erroneous sentiment 
from the book, still no. present statements dP his can justly consti- 
tute any basis for your decision on a question of appeal. Here 
nptbing but the doctrines of the book, an it vms originally kik^n 
up, can come into view. On this bona alone the judgment of this 
Assembly must be formed. If you shall find the errors taught in- 
deed, which are laid in charge, you will say so, by sustaining the 
decision of the Synod. Then, after that^ you may hear confes- 
«i<Hi3 and weigh the value of amendments. If Mr. Barnes will 
1h?n come fbrward and confess the truth, and renounce the errors 
which you will have condemned, my soul will be gkd, and my 
heart will rejoice. But the question of right — when you respond 
Xo the interrogations, do the proofs adduced by the prosecutor 
establish his positions — on the question of right and justice, con- 
ceesioos have no plea ; forgiveness must follow amendment, and 
be subsequent to condemnation. So eoon as justice has finished 
le* work, theni and not before, let her retire from the throne, and 
x^en, and not tiU then, let mercy occupy it And if there shall 
be any business for her to do, in the name of the great King let 
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her do It But let her not attempt to usurp the fdaiCeof justic^^ be^ 
fore she has finished her work, lest in her bowels of compassion lor 
one% she inflict wounds deep and deadly upon the whole church. 

3. A third serious obstficle in the way of a correct decision is« 
^e allegation of the appellant, that these seetiments were always 
held and tolerated in the Presbyterian Church. Now, however 
plausible his defence here, and it is so in a high degree, yet you 
will observe it contains a severe thrust at the character of the 
Presbyterian Church. It insinuates that she glories in an ortho- 
dox creed, but like another body that might be named, winks at a 
heterodox clergy; that she is friendly to the broad and liberal 
Christianity, which lets go all the truth in detail, whilst she glo- 
ries «ver it in the aggregate. Now, if this insinuation be correct; 
if such latitude of opinion (under the plausible pretext of free in- 
<iniry,}be allowed, and has been always allowed, that a man may 
reject the covenants and <leny imputation; that he may hold all 
the errors proved here, and yet be a good Presbyterian — if such 
is the deceptive system we are under, then the sooner we shall be 
tern into shreds the better. Let no union of knaves in the bond 
of such hypocrisy, be called a Presbyterian church. Such never 
can be a bulwark of truth. But J insist on it that this is a slander. 
ThQ Presbyterian church has always believed her own doctrines. 
She has honestly professed them, and zealously maintained them, 
and is not now prepared to abandon them, and put her light under 
a bushel. 

4. But fourthly, brother Barnes seems to think that between vm 
there is no substantial difference — the substantial facts of the 
case he holdd, just as I do. It is only a dispute about words ; at 
most a difficulty in philosophy : And this he has repeated so often^ 
and reiterated with such frequency as satisfies me he really has 
worksd himself into the occasional belief of it That he wishes 
you to believe it, I have no doubt He feels his cause resting 
tor success in this precise attempt If he can induce this vene- 
TB.\Ae body to think, that these charges relate to minor and com^ 
paratively trifling matters, his point is gained. Gallio will dis- 
miss the parties, that he may attend to the weightier concerns of 
his government: such as to aetermine the exact amount of relative 
criminailty between A and B, in an assault; or whether C or O 
displayed the least or most villany in a trade about lands or housed. 

You must, I am persuaded, have observed that this ia Mr. 
Barnes* main object in his entire defence. We agree, says he, \n 
the substantial facts of the case — there is no difierence but in 
terms and modes of explanation. But now, Mr. Moderator, if this 
be to ; if brother Barnes and those who think with him do subr 
stantially agree with the other side ; and if We hold the phraseo* 
logy and the modes of explanation, which are set forth in the 
standards, why will our brethren introduce new terms and modes 
of explanation, to the utter destruction of peace and- harmony 1 If 
we are the weak brethren, who are made to stumble at teriiis» 
and are grieved, and injured, and woundsd by new phraseologfyt 
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which means sobstantially the same, where is charity 1 WiH alie 
I irutist on the new nomenclature, or the new philosophical expla-* 

, nations, when she sees such distmetions und heart-bomings are 

^ the necessary consequence? Suppose for a moment, there is no 

substantial difl^rence : then where are our brethren^ who have 
created this logomachy — ^this war of words ? (For I take it, that- 
no man is so mad and bewildered with new lig^t, as to deny t^t 
the innovations are from that side of the house.) Are not they 
who deny any substantial difierence, and yet persevere in ad- 
herence to the new terms, guilty of sin in violating the law ot 
love, by wounding the conscience of their weaker brethren T How 
can they persist in this course which so distracts the peace of 
Zion ? If they honestly think it is a mere war of words, let oar 
oisa&ants — ^the man who begun this war, the man who inirodueed 
the new and objectionable phraseology'-^let them take it away,* 
They can do it, accordincf to their own declarations, without any 
sacrifice of principle. They mean the same thing that we da 
Then let them speak the same words. Jfnbboleth means the 
same that shibboleth does, why Will our brethren rend the churdi^ 
by pronouncing the. aspirate! Is the hissing sound to them a 
matter of such deep importance, tliat it must be uttered even at 
such fearful expense? Ah, Mr. Moderator, if the children of 
Judah speak half in the langua^ of Ashdod, it is because they 
have formed unholy alliances with those who are not friendly to 
the peace of Jerusalem. There is a substantial difference in the 
fl^ttiment, or our brethren would not be so unreasonable Und so 
uncharitable as to turn the otherwise peaceful domain of our 
Zion into an arena of perpetual strife. Oh, no, they feel that their 
ifinovatitms are worth contending for, fbr they as honest-hearted 
men, would not contend fbr them, at «ticft fearful cost Had 
not brother Barnes been allied in sentiment with the New £ng- 
hmd Ashdod, he would not speak their language. HUd he not 
ibund out their riddle, he would not plough with their heifer. 
Yes, sir, the difference is substantial, it is vital, it is fundamental. 
Every one of these charges has been proved true. The principal 
ones, l^r. Barnes expressly admits to be true. He does teach, 
that mankind are not sinners prior to voluntary action — ^they are 
indeed so placed that they will sin so soon as they act volunta- 
rHy, — ^bttt they are not chargeable with sin until they do so act — 
3. That Adam was ignorant of law and moral relations. 3. That 
men do not lie, by naturey under an insuperable inability to do 
the will of God, but only they are unwilling, and they can turn 
as toon as they please. 4. That faith, saving faith, is an act 
of the mind only, and not a holy habit nr abiding principle of 
aetion, and the ac€ of Abraham's mind itself, not the Messtah'e 
righteoiisnees, hot the act oi mind was reckoned to him for 
righteousness. 5. Having represented Adam so ignorant, he 
denisi, of course, that God had made a eovenaat with him. 
The wholetdoetrine of the covenant of works he admits that he 
dOM not believe. Adam was not the covenant head and repre* 
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«i?ntative of hi$ people. TKey did not " ein in him atid fall with 
him." No other relation existed between him and them, than 
between a dTUn1<ard and his children. Consequently^ 6. He 
denies imputation ; the transfer of legal relations cannot take 
f»1ace4n any case, but by the voluntary action of man. Oon6e- 
qcienfly, 7. No gmH attaches; there is no liability to punlsh- 
fnent tm account of Adam'^s sin, until after men voluntarily 
transgress ; their own act constitutes the only legal connexion 
with Adam. Then, and not before, they are guilty. Conse- 
quently, as the Bible runs a parallel between the first Adam 
and the second Adam^ 8. Mr. Barnes denies that Jesus suffered 
the punishment of his people's sin. He admita (bo do Socinus 
and Crellius,) who could deny ill he admits, rndeed, that 
Christ suffered; that he died for men, and that they are delivered 
by his satisfaction ; but then he peremptorily denies that his 
stifienngs were |)ena^-4ie did not endure the ^ro^ei penatty of 
the law — he was noi punished for our sins. Consequently, de* 
nytng the representative character of Adam and Christ, 9, He 
must deny, and he does deny, the imputation of Cbrist'ft righte* 
ousness to his people, just as he denied the imputation of 
Adam's sin. They are treated as if righteous; but they are not 
80. His righteousness is not theirs in law; it never can become 
80 ; no such transfer can take place. And tenth and lastly, he 
leaches -that justification is simply pardon—- pardon bought in- 
deed ; but bought without paying the only adequate price, viz. 
the penalty due to his peop1e'*s sins, and so not bought at all. 
Such' is the system of doctrine taught in these Notes. Now, 
Mr. Moderator, I do honestly, and in the fear of God, and in 
love to brother Barnes, declare my belief, that this leads by a 
straight forward, direct, and short road to downright, desolating, 
damning Socinianism. If this system is true, then IMl be a' 
tJnitarian. V\\ embrace the deietical system of the )>erfectability' 
of human nature, as the easiest mode of escape from al4 these 
perplexing theological controversies. This aydtem presents* 
fiuch of its advocates as are gracious men, to my mind like a 
boat and crew suspended by a cable, a mile and tfiree-eighths in 
length, from the lower extremity of Grand Island. There they 
hang oil the "bellying surface of the mighty river, just over 
Niagara's roaring cataract and the yawning gulph below— -there 
they hang and row with all their might <2oi&n stream, and are' 
only prevented from the featful ruin by the strength of theeable. 
This cable, Mr. Moderator, is the grace of Crod, but for which 
this mistaken crew would speedily make the fearful plunge into 
the iidrrible gulf of Soclntanism. Now cut this cable, and- 
Whereas the crew? Put into this boat men who are not anchored' 
to the throne of God by the very eords of truth which this 8y8-« 
tem denies, and ifae moment you let them go, where are they? 
Oh, let us do our doty in endeavours to dissuade our brethren 
from such mad experiments. If this system pervade our church, 
wtiere will aor children be ! True« if they are bound by tho 
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corda of a Saviour^* love, they will be saved io despite of tbeir 
efforts to row themselves over the cataract:' But then, why 
tesNsh them so to labour 1 Will such a system of error be a 
likely means of fasteninj^ them wilh such cords 1 Hence I set 
out, and therefore do I invoke this Assembly to interpose the 
salutary discipline of God's house, for the arrest of this system. 
Let it here meet such a sentence as will deter all to whom your 
infloeoce extends from such terrible experiments. . I repeat it». 
I have DO unkind fee]ing to gratify. I do most cordially recipro- 
pate all the benevolent expressions brother Barnes has uttered 
ki the close of his defence. He has greatly won upon the best 
feelings of my soul, in the progress of this trial. And the mo- 
ment he shall cease to dig under the foundations of our Zioo, 
and labour to shake the pillars that support the Iqdy dome, 
that moment my arms are open to his embrace, and my hand 
and heart are hiS| in any waifare be may plan against the ene- 
mies of her King. 

Now in this thing, Mr. Moderator, my hopes are realised. 
The Son of God hss thrown a solemnity around this disoassion 
of no ordinary character. He has therein taught us that when 
the church, io her legitimate courts, comes op to the line of 
duty, and dares to discuss and decide in favour of the truth, she 
may expect the - God of truth to direct her councils. In the 
Presbytery and in the Synod, (except when efforts were great 
and violent, and persevering, to prevent the doctrinal discussion) 
there was perfect harmony and peace. The past history, tbere-^ 
fore, of this case calls upon you, in the language of encourage- 
ment to meet fairly and decide according to truth on the ftste of 
this, system. What may be the 

II. RBSU|[iT8 is . the next general classification of my con- 
cluding remarks. 1. Upon the original parties in the case. And 
this paiticular I mention chiefly, to entreat yon to leave it out of 
view entirely in the formation of your opinions on the merits of 
questions respectively. What is the present prosecutor 1— -or 
what is. the present appellant ? Is it not the truth of God, afVer 
which you are to seeki and in favour of which, you are to- 
decide I And shall fear, favour, or affection, for either party, 
have any thing to do with the formation of your judgment 1 
** God forbid : Yea, let God be true, but every man a liar.** 
** What is the chaff to the wheat, saith the Lord T' (3) Upon 
yourselves. This too I mention for the same reason. The 
members of this house have no right to ask how their votes may 
possibly affect their individual interests, in reference to charac- 
ter, to worldly butinesa^ to social relations, to personal friend- 
ships. Nothing of all this, I am persuaded can influence an 
honest Presbyterian In sueh an important case : only so far as 
he may be Involved in the general interests of Zion should any 
man allow bis interests to influence his course of action now« 
If this Assembly decide as the court appealed from decided, 
they know what they have to expect; and' nothing but a higW. 
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"tense of duty can sustain under it. (3) 'So the church, the 
results must be important : and no man can foresee them. She 
is only in a small degree under your care. Her King is in 
the midst of her, and she is safe. Yet, if this Assembly ahali 
tuEciim nothing^~.nhso\xiie\y nothing : then a perpetuity of dis- 
traetion and controversy must follow-^turmoil and strife; and 
floods of error will succeed 4o floods of error ; discipline Is 
broken down and rul6 is gone : the world will sneer at our want 
of nerve, and all sorts and descriptions of errorists will shout 
peans of victory. For you will observe, that indeeUion is victory 
to them. Error is arraigned at your bar; if It be not condemned^ 
it will of right claim the verdict, and the whole world will 
grant the award. But if, on the contrary, this Assembly shaft 
DECIDE these great questions : if they shall sustain the deci- 
sion of the Synod ; then the distractions and controversies 
which have sprung up with these innovations will cease in a 
great degree ; the Spirit of God having thus lifted upthe stand- 
ard of your constitution against them, the floods oferror win ' 
fall back broken, though foaming, from the rock, and die away 
in the murmurs of a peaceful sea: discipline will be restored, 
and SQbscriptlons to your standards will not be accounted an 
idle form : the world will stand afar off, awe-struck at ihJ9 ^ 
majesty of truth, arid eonfess that God is in Zion. If 4his 
Assembly shall not decide^ if some middle course be taken— some 
eompromise^^^ome bartering fox pride and consistency of charac- 
ter : and th^se distractions in consequence, continue, then it 
appears plain to me, that many of the best sons of the church, 
wearied with war, will go off in detail, and find in othefdenoml- 
nations, less agreeable to their judgment in general, that peace 
which INDECISION of counsel in their own, refuses to give. On 
theeontrary, if you will decide in favour of Truth, and your own 
standards, a few and but a few will go ** out from us, because 
they are not of us.'* Their own strong predilections foranothef 
system ofecclesiastical government, and another system of doc- 
trine will lead them to a more upright course : thej^ will formally 
become, whet in reality they are: and we shall have peace 
within our borders. 

From this would result union in counsel end energy inaction. 
The Presbyterian church would then arise in her strength, and 
** come up to the help of the Lord, to the help of the Lond 
against the mighty.*' She would indeed ** look forth as the 
morning r fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an 
army with banners." (4) To the welfare of our common coun- 
try; to the cause of general beaevolence ;- and to the world's 
salvation, the results must be most felicitouSr The Odd of pro- 
vidence and grace has prepared this chorch and this country far 
some great and glorious ends : and in the signs of the times^we 
read the approach of great events. In their production our 
church, I honestly believe, must stand proud )y-^no, humMy 
pre-eminent. She has powers for great good, and she is pre- 
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Firiofg for it. Let me entreat you, ta a»e the hnguago of ih& 
ittebargh Memorial— -let me entreat you to tarn your eye 
upon the aspect of the world. Lo ! what an inviting 5eliJ for 
benevolent enterprise. And is there a body of believers in the 
whole church militant, invested with so many of the qualifica- 
tions to ente^ it, and gather the ricb harvest of^Jory to our 
divine Redeemer, as the Presbyterian church ? The posi- 
tion- of our country points us out— -the position of oin- church 
poitHs us out — the position of the world points us out— the 
voice of unborn and unsanctified millfons calls us to the 
conflict. The Lord of Hosts himself has gone down into 
the i^Iaina before us, and chides our long delay. Now we ask, 
brethren, what causes this delay ? Why, when " the armies of 
the living God be^gin to consolidate," and himself gives the 
watch-ward, *• Truth and T/c/ory"— oh, why this delay 1 Ah ! 
there ie division in the camp ! •♦ There be some that ^trouble 
ttsJ' //ifio»a//on distracts our counsels, alienates our afTectione, 
tarns the sword of brother in upon brother, and the Master^s 
work remains undone. Dt) you ask, «' how shall the evil be 
remedied V we reply, ♦♦Let this Assembly come op to the 
work' of reform. Let them establish the ancient landmarks of 
truth. Let ihem unfurl the banner of the constiiution.*' Yef, 
Mr. Moderator, let your standards mark the centre of yot»r 
camp — its aflections and its energies, let them all rally round 
that banner, and you ate an invincible host. What a legion of 
trained band-s you could soon pour forth upon the territories pf 
4arknea« and- death, ifii were not for your i«ternal distractions 1 
For tbe peace of our Zion, then, and the world^a welfare, I 
ontreat you to condemn this system of distracting doctrines, and 
thus to restore peace and union to a torn, and lacerated, and 
bleeding church. Thus shall the energies expended in domestic 
commotions, be d-icected upon the foes of Zion, and the increment 
ef our power be inversely as tlw diminution of our numbers. 

IIL Solemn indeed are the raponaibUUlea that now rest upon 
this Assembly. This is to you an hour of no ordinary interest * 
Never, perhaps, hae a body of ministers and elders met on thi. 
continent, to whose acts and doings, so much importance b%i 
been attached, and to whom so large a number of the friends 
•nd the eeemiea of truth and order, are looking up with int^nfe 
anxiety. Never, perhaps has so much ardent supplication 
atcended to the throne of divine mercy on^behalf of any General 
Assembly. Let a knowledge of this fact encourage you to 
faithfulness in the solemn duties of your station. And let na 
ail bear in mind that thero is *' a great white throne," before 
which we must each one, for hie own personal and official con- 
duct, give an account to Him, whose eyes are as a flaming fir^, 
and who will rectify all our mistakes, and pronounce a Judgment 
according to tiuth, that s^all stand for ever. To you, is now 
Mmmitted the final issue of ibis case on earth, and to Him in 
heaven. 

THE END. 
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APPENDIX. 



NBW-SCHOOL1SM IN THE SETENTlBEirrH, COMPARED WITH NEW- 
8CHOOLISM IN THE NINETEENTH CENTCRT. 



The following harmony of affiliated errors, is drawn up^ 
chiefly froraf Dr. Thomac Scott's translation of the official history 
of tfee Synod of Dort, held in 1618 — 19 ; in which the Remon- 
strants or followers of James Arminius were condemned. It is 
here appended^ in the hope that it may assist in convincing the 
reader, that there 19 nothing new under the sun — that new light 
is old darkness — and that war and error, and truth- and peace^are 
nearly allied. 

L State of the Belgic churchei, State of the American Presby'*' 

prior to the introduction of ferian churches, prior to the 

the new theology, ' inirodtU3tion of the Tieto theo» 

Hin. the Reformed churches logy, 

of federated Belgium, how great In the Prelibyterian churches 

an agreement had,' in the pre- in this Federated Union, there 

ceding age^ flowishedf en all prevailed a goodly measure of 

the heads of orthodox doctrine^ harmony, prior to the introduce 

among the pastors and doctors tion of the' improved theology;- 

of the Belgic churches ; and For a time, in our western bor* 

moreover, how great order and ders ifirdeed, some disturbances 

decorum * * * had always been occurred from the rash and 

preserved in^ the government of hasty admission of men into her 

the same, is too well known to ministry, during that first scar- 

the Christian world, for it to be city of ministers. Effi)rts Were 

needful to set it fcnth in many made, and with partial success, 

words. This peace and bar- to thrust in iltiterate men, and 

mony of the Belgic churches/ men ill grounded in the great 

lovely (in itself) and-most pleas- doctrines of the Confession. But 

iag to God and all pious men< these were suppressed by the" 

certain persons had attempted timely interposition of the pro- 

to disturb, with unbridled vio- per church courts. A few he- 

lence, but not with great sue- terodox men were cutoff, and a 

een ; (persons) who having de- considerable number of minis- 

lo 
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ierted popery, but being not ters who had been thus hastily 

yet fully purified from its lea- admitted, were excluded, and 

yen, had passed over into our fortned a new body. But the 

churches, and had been admit- general condition of the church 

ted into the ministry in the was that of peace and union in 

same, during that first scarcity the truth. Early in the nine- 

of ministers." p. 8. teenth century, matters took a 

These disturbances having turn tending towards disorder ; 

been suppressed, '* afterward but the leaven was kept under, 

Jam^s Arminius, pastor of the and outward peace and good 

most celebrated church at Am- order prevailed, 
sterdam, attempted the same 
thing, with great boldness and 
enterprise." p. 8, 

II. Disturbances — their cattse9 — novel doctrines. 

** James Arminius, a man, in- That the peace of Uie Preii- 

deed, of a more vigorous genius, byterian ohurch is now disturb- 

(excitatioris) but whom nothing ed, will not be disputed. Our 

pleased except that which com* ecclesiastical atmosphere is 

mended itself by some show of greatly agitated. It may be a 

novelty, so that he seemed to profitable question. From what 

disdain those things received causes ? May we not safely in- 

into the Reformed churches, fer the cause from its effects 1 

even on that very account, that If a controversy now exists, and 

they had been received* * * * throws the whole community \ 

Afterwards he began openly to into commotion, and, upon close 

propose and disseminate various examuiation, we find the sulh- 

heterodox opinions nesrly relat- ject matter of the contiDversy 

ed to the errors of the ancient Pe- identical with principles whiel^ 

lagians, especially in an expla- are known to have produced 

nation of the Epistle to the Ro- controversy of a similar cfaarae* 

mans: but by the vigilance of ter in a distant age, can: any 

the venerable Pre&ytery of reasonable man hesitate to be* 

that church, his attempts were lieve in the existence of the 

speedily opposed, lest he should same causes? Assuredly,- nove^ 

be able to cause those disturb- ties in doetriae and measares 

ances in the church, which he are the present causes of pre* 

seemed to project." p. 9^ sent controversies. ** Linova- 

" Some pastors who were iiK tion distracts oar councils." If 
timately acquainted witb him, Mr. Barnes was content to re* 
gloried that they possessed aa ceive the doctrines of our Con- 
entirely new theology. His fession of Faith in their plain, 
Bcholars, having returned home and obvious, and commonly on* 
from the university, or having derstood sense, the cause of con- 
been removed to other nniver- truversy, sofar as he is involved 
sities, petulantly (proterve) in- would not exist If he was 
suited the Reftcmed churehes^ content to labour witl^ the 
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bjr dispoting], oontradicting and ** frame-work!' of the Constkii- 
ravilin^ their doctrine," p. 11. tioa he would find a haraaoni* 

On p. 20, Dr. Scott has this oas co-operation of all troe 
note. ** Nothing can he more Presbyterians, 
evident than this fact, that the The reader will perceive that, 
fiillowers of Arminius aimed to novelty and haughty resistance 
subvert, or exceedingly to mo- to received opinions, by the in- 
dify, the doctrine of the autho- troduction of ancient Pelagian- 
rised writings of the Belgic ism led to distraction. Nothing 
churches ; and that the others can be more evident than this 
wanted no alteration to be made fact, th^t the brethren of the 
in thkt doctrine." new school do aim to subvert, 

"Finally, very many new or exceedingly to modify the 
things in the government of the doctrine of the authorise4 writ- 
churches occur every where in ings of the Presbyterian church, 
this formular (formula,) So and that the others want no 
that from the same, it might alteration to be made in that 
appear, that nothing other was doctrine, 
proposed b^y those men, than Another point of resemblance 
that they might make all things i^ violent attempts now made 
new, not only in doctrine, but m to misrepresent the orthodox 
the external government of the views, e, g, it is strenuously 
church by rites." p. 50. insisted on, that we teach the 

* * * . They presen ted a second absurd doctrine .of personal iden- 
remonstrance to the Illustrious tity with Adam. This absurd- 
the States, in which, with in- ity has been fathered on Ed- 
credible impudence, they endear wards, with the obvious design, 
your to remove from,themselves thereby to neutralize his influ- 
' the crime of innovation, and to ence in other points. The same 
fasten the same on those pas- is averred in reference to living 
tors, who most constantly re- orthodoxy. We all deny it; 
roained in the received doctrines but still the opposition say, we 
ofthechurchea" p. 63, do believe it. We chjallenge 

" But moreover, because some the proof, and there is none, 
persons having gone out from Still the calumny is reiterated, 
among us, * * * * * they have The reader will also remark 
grievously, and altogether dan- that, as the Remonstrants finals 
gerously, disturbed the Belgid ly discovered, that the orthodox 
churches, before most flourish- were the innovators: so now it 
ing, and most united in faith is ascertained that the Confes- 
and love, and in these heads of sion of Faith is semirPelagjan. 
doctrine, have recalled ancient (see Beecher's trial.) 
and pernicious errors, and Still another point. The new 
framed new ones: and publicly doctrines find their way to light 
and privately, both by word and in a commentary on the Epislie 
^ writings, have scattered to the Romans. (See Stu- 
them among the common peo- art's Commentary and Barnes* 
pie, and have vehemently con* Notes.) 
tended fat tbemi have made Let us now attend to the par- 
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neither Aieasure nor end of ticulars of doctrinalinnovation. 
inveighing agaihst the doc- We ehall not find, indeedt & 
trine hitherto received in the perfect agreement in the detail ; 
churches, by enormous calum- but it will appear that in the 
.nies and reproaches.'* p. 127. jnain points, the ancient andihe 

modern new schools are identi- 
cal 

Doctrines of the Synod of Dort. Errorists condemned by them. 
Original sin. The Synod condemned all 

"As all men have sinned in who teach that * All men are 
Adam, and have become expos- taken into a state of reconcilia- 
ed to the curse and eternal tion and the grace of the cove- 
^death, God would have done no nantj so that no one^ on account 
injustice to any one, if he had of original sin, is liable to dam- 
determined to leave the whole nation or to be damned; hu.t 
human race under sin and the that all are exempt from the 
^urse, and to jcondemn them on condemnation of sin.'T— p. 108. 
account ot sin." — p. 87. No Who teach that • It cannojt 
Presbyterian ,can be at any loss properly be said, thai original 
to see here the precise doctrine sin suffices of itself for the con^ 
of his own church. .demnation of the whole human 

race, or the desert of temporal 
and eternal punishments.* — ^p. 
ill. To see how much like 
this is the modern doctrine, see 
p. 104, of the argument. 



2. The will. — The ability doctrine^ 

/* ThereforCj all men are con- Condemned are • they ** who 

<eeived in sin, and born children usurp the distinctions of im* 

jof wrath, indisposed (inepti,) to petration and application, that 

aH saying good, prepense to they may instil this opinicm into 

evil, dead in sin, and the slaves the unwary and inexperienced; 

of sin ; and without the grace of that God, as far as pertained to 

the regenerating Holy Spirit, him, had willed to confer equally 

they neither are willing nor upon all men, the benefits which 

able to turn to God, to correct are acquired by the death of 

their depraved nature, or to Christ: and that some rather 

dispose themselves to the cor- than others (pre aliis,) should 

rection of it" — p. 105. be partakers of the remission of 

*' In which manner, (or for sins and eternal life, this discri- 

which reason,) unless the admi- mination depended on their free 

rable Author of all good should will, applying to themselyes the 

work in us, there could be no grace indifferently offered." — p. 

hope to man of rising from the 103. 

Jill, by that /rM wHl, by which, *f Who teach that * Man nnre- 
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wlien standing, he fell to ruin." generate is neither properly nor 
p. 110. totally dead in sine, or destitute 
** And that others, who are of a.11 power for what is spiri- 
called by the mmistry of the tualiy good; hot that he can 
gospel, do come and are con- hunger and thirst after righte- 
verted, this is not to be ascribed ousness of life, and oii^r the sa- 
to man, as if distinguishing' him* crifice of a broken and contrite 
self by free will (libero arbitrio) spirit, which is accepted by 
from others, furnished with God.' " — p. 112. 
equal or sufficient grace, (which ** Who teach that * Grace and 
the proud heresy of Pelagius free will are partial causes con* 
states,) but to God, who, as he curring at the same time to the 
chose his own people in Christ beginning of conversion ; nor 
from eternity, so he also efiec- doUi grace, in the order of cau- 
tualiy calls them in time ; gives salty, precede the efficacy of the 
them repentance and fkith.'' — p; will ; that is, God doth not efiec- 
107. tualiy help the will of man to 
The readerwill here perceive conversion, before the will of 
the doctrine of our church as it man moves and determines it- 
has been held from the first, and self.' " — p. 115. 
is taught in our Confession. The reader must see here the 
Man has neither the ability nor old doctrines of Pelagius, re» 
the will to convert himselC vived by the Arminians, and 

now strenuously thrust upon us 
as new theology. Man has the 
ability; the wUlovAy is wanting. 

8. Faitk a grace. Faith an act of the mind, 

** That some, in time, have *< For the proof of this thing, 

faith given to them by God, and he [Gomarus,] produced his own 

others have it not given, pro- very words, written out from 

ceeds from his eternal decree, the hand writing of the same 

For, 'known unto God are all Arminius, in which he asserts 

his works, from the beginning that in tlie justification of man 

of the world." Acts xv. 18. Eph. before God, the righteousness of 

L 11. According to which de- Christ is not imputed for ri^hte- 

cree, he graciously softens the ousness ; but that faith itself, or 

hearts of the elect, however the act ofbelieving(T«, credere,) 

hard, and he bends them tp be- by the gracious acceptation,- 

lieve; but the non-elect he (acceptationem, acquittal,) was 

bends, in just judgment, to their that our righteousness, by which 

own perversity and hardness.' '* we are justified before God." 

p. 88. p. 23. 

"Thus, therefore, faith is the In view of this doctrine the 

gift of God ; not in that it is Synod condemn those " Who 

o^red to the will of man bv teach that, * in the true conver- 

God, but that the thing itself sion of man, there cannot be 

k conferred on him, inspired, new qualities, habits, or gifts, 

13* 
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mfiised into him. Not even that infaised by God ipto his wlil; 

God only confers the power of and so faith, by which we nrm 

belie viog, but fnom thence ex* first converted, and from which 

pects tbe consent, or the act of we are called the faithful, is not 

believing ; but that he who a quality or gift infused by God ; 

worketh both to will and to do, but only an act of man.' '' — ^p. 

worketh in man both to will to 113. 

believe, and to believe itself. For proof that this error is 

(et velle credere et ipsum ere- part of our new theology, the 

dere,) and thus he worketh all reader may consult the preced- 

jthin^ in all." — p. 109. ing Argument, p. 54, &c. where 

" In order to give them alone he will see evidence of remark* 

justifying faith, and thereby to able coincidence. Mr. Barnes 

lead them to eternal life — that does indeed deny that &ith is a 

he should confer on them the work, whilst he affirms it to be 

giftoffaith."— p. 100, *»his own %ct.» Dr. Wilson, 

however, proves it upon him be? 

yond cavil. Bee p. 59. 



4. Faith not a condition of Faith a condition of election, 

election. The 3ynod condemn those 

** This same election is not " Who teach that • election of 
made from any foreseen faith, individuals to salvation, incom- 
obedience of faith, holiness, or plete and not peremptory, it 
any other good quality and dis- made from foreseen faith, re- 
position, as a prerequisite cause, pentance, and sanctity and piety 
or condition in the man who begun ; and, therefore, faith, the 
should be elected; but unto obedience of holiness, piety, and 
fiith and unio the obedience of perseverance, are not the fruits 
faith, holiness," &.c. — p. 89. and effects of immutable elec« 

The doctrine condemned in tion to glory, but the conditions 

the opposite column is some- and causes required befbrer 

times avowed publicly in this hand.' "-r-pp. 95, 96. 
nineteenth century. 



Doctrine of perfect satisfaetion Doctrine of perfect tatisfactum 
maintained, denied. 



" Which punishment we 

cannot escape, unless the justice 
of God be satisfied." 

" 2. But as we cannot satisfy it, 
and deliver ourselves from the 
wrath of God, God of infinite 
mercy gave to us his only be- 
gotten Son as a Surety, who, 
that he might make satis&ction 
for us, was made sin and a curse 



The Synod condemn thqio 
" who teach" that God the Fa- 
ther destined, his own Son unto 
the death of the cross, withouta 
certain and a definite counsel of 
saving any one by name (nomh- 
natione^) so that its own neces- 
sity, utility, and meritoriousoess, 
(dignitas) might be established 
unimpaired (sarta tecta) to ^s 
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oa the cross for us, or in our benefit obtained (impetratiani) 

Btead." by the death of Christ, and be 

" 3. This death of the Son of perfect in its measures, (nume^ 

God is a single and most perfect ris) and complete and entire, 

sacrifice for sins; of infinite va- even if the obtained redemption 

lue and price, abundantly sufiS- had not, in fact, been applied to 

cient to expiate the sins of the any individual." P. 101. 

whole world." " 3. Who teach that ' Christ, by 

<i 4. ._ Finally, because his his satisfaction did not with cer- 

death was conjoined with the tainty (certo) merit that very 

feeling of the wrath and curse salvation and faith, by which 

of God, which we by our sins thissatisfactionof Christ may be 

had deserved." P. 99. effectually applied unto salva- 

Reader, are not the above the tion ; but only that he acquired 

very doctrines of the Presbyte- of the Father, power, and a 

rian Confession on the points plenary will, of acting anew 

handled 1 Here mark, .^ with men, and of prescribing 

1. We deserved punishment whatever new corxlitions he 

2. Christ suffered punishment, willed, the performance of which 

3. Justice required perfect so- might depend on the free will of 
tittfiiciion, man ; and therefore it might so 

4. Christ, by sufi^ring, per- happen either that none or that 
fectly satisfied iu9,t\ce, all might fulfil them." Now 

Punishment, therefore, to the these think far too meanly of the 

whole extent of the law's de- deathof Christ; they in no wise 

mand against his people, Christ acknowledge the principal fruit 

did endure. The doctrine of or benefit, obtained by it, and 

faU satisfaction is here clearly recall from hell the Pelagian 

taught. That this is explicitly heresy." P. 102. 

denied by Mr. Barnes, (and On this Dr. Scott has the fol<- 

others,) see "Argument," p.112. lowing note, viz. 

In the opposite column, have " That so large a body of ieam- 

you not the present neto c2oc£rtne ed theologians, collected from 

of an indefinite atonement — an various churches, should unani- 

atonement that secures the sal- mously, and without hesitation, 

vationof noonel An atonement and in so strong language, de- 

that '* atones God!" clare the error here rejected to 

Will the reader also give at- be the revival of the Pelagian 

tention due to Dr. Scott's note ? heresy, may indeed astonish and 

How admirably it suits '* our age disgust numbers in our age and 

and land !" land, who oppose something, at 

How great the astonishment least, exceedingly like this, 

and strong the disgust of some at against the doctrines called 

these statements, the public evangelical ; but it should lead 

press and the ecclesiastical as- them to reflect on the subject, 

semblies of our church may tes- and to pray over it Are they 

tify. not, in opposing Calvinism, re- 

vivmg and propagating the he- 
resy of Pelagi us 1" 
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IV. Tke Policy, including in some measure the Mobalitt of the 

New Theology, 

In the Seventeenth Century, In the Nineteenth Century. 

1. Concealment qf'views and \. Concealment of views, and 

glosses upon them. glosses upon them. 

Armioius was educated at Mr. Barnes v/aa educated at 
Geneva; but, renouncing the our Geneva. How far he has 
dobtrines of the school in which adhered to the doctrines of 
be had been educated, he at first Princeton the reader must judge 
*' paved the way for himself to for himself. It is remarkable 
this thing [his novelties] by pub- also that his opmions, most at 
licly and privately extenuating variance with the standards and 
and vehemently attacking, the the seminary, appeared in their 
reputiiion and authority of the most obnoxious tbrm '* in an ex- 
most illustrious doctors of the planation of the epistle to the 
reformation, Calvin, Zanchius, Romana" Some others have, 
Beza" — p. 9. And Mosheim in like manner, turned their 
says, *' Arminius taught his sen- backs upon their teachers, and 
tinients publicly/* But after- refused their instructions, 
wards when about to be intro- In the last General Assembly 
duced into the professorship of it was incidentally remarked by 
Theology at Leyden, and '* the the present prosecutor, that 
Presbytery of Amsterdam re- young men sometimes had gone 
fused to consent to his dismis- to Princeton after studying else- 
sion," he endeavoured to cloak wh^e, with the precise design 
and cover over his real s&nti- to inoculate with new divinity, 
ments. His dismission was final- This produced some excitement, 
ly obtained, *'yet upon this con- was denied, and proof demand- 
dition, that a conference being ed. The proof was promptly 
first held with Dr. Francis Go- given on the floor, and the evil 
marus, concerning the principal probably does not now exist 
heads of doctrine, he should re- Such conduct needs only to be 
move from himself all suspicion held up to public view, to secure 
of heterodoxy by an explicit de- a just sentence upon it, 
claration of his opinion." In the confereoces held with 
In this conference " he unre- Mr. Barnes, about the time he 
servedly condemned the princi- was received into the Presbyte- 
pal dogmas of the Pelagians ry of Philadelphia, by members 
concerning natural grace ; the and by a committee of Presby- 
powers of free-will, original sin, tery (though he refused to bear 
the perfection of man in this them as a committee,) he de* 
life, predestination, and the clared, and still declares, that 
others** — " at the same time he be holds to the doctrines of the 
promised, that he would teach church, and is not conscious of 
nothing which differed from the teaching any thing materially 
received doctrines of the church- at variance with them: the 
es." 10. 
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" May 6, 7, 1602. In the be- reader of his Notes and of the 
ginning of this [his professor- preceding argument must judge 
ship] he endeavoured by every in thia case. He. will also ob- 
means to avert from himself serve that for some years after 
any suspicion of heterodoxy ; the first difiiculty, nothing ap- 
so that he defended by his sup- peared to excite alarm and call 
port and patronage in publ ic d is- forth contentions in the churchee. 
putations [October 28,] the doci. Comparatively there was a su'p- 
trine of the reformed churches, presslon of the obnoxious senti- 
concernifig the satisfaction of ments.*— It now appears, it was 
Christ, justifying faith, justifiea- a fire only kept under, not ex- 
tion by faith, the perseverance tinguished. We are now told 
of those who truly believe, the the sentiments have never been 
certitude of salvation, the im- changed. They are held now 
perfection of man in this life, by him as they always were, 
and the other heads of doctrine, Now the point here^ to which 
which he afterwards contradict- the reader's mind is directed is 
ed, and which at this day are simply this, and the comparison 
opposed by his disciples. (This vs not meant for Mr. Barnes only 
he did) contrary to his own but for those in general who 
opinion, as John Arnoldi Corvi- hold with him, the inconsistency 
BOS [one of his followers] in a of these views, and their main- 
certain Di^ch writing ingenu- tenance with a profession of ftd- 
ously confesses." p. 10, 11. herence to the Confession of 

** But when he had been now Faith and Catechisms of our 

engaged in- this employment as Church. 

professor, a year or two, it was If there was no concealment 
detected, that he publicly and now under ambiguous terms, 
privately attacked most of the would the Church be then dis- 
dograas received in the reformed tractedl Is not the fact of re- 
churches, called them into doubt sistance to the right of examina- 
and rendered them suspected to tion proof undeniable, that men 
his scholars." 11. " Most of the are afraid to be examined? Do 
young men coming from the the orthodox shrink from a full 
University of Leyden, and the and unreserved exposure of their 
instruction of Arminius, being views? 
called to the ministry of the 
churches, in the examination 
indeed concealed their opinion 
by ambiguous methods of speak- 
ing." p. 21. " They added that 
declaration of their owtt opinion 
concerning the same articles, 
which they under the ambiguous 
covering of words concealed, 
that so it might appear to the 
more unskilful not much distant 
from the truth." p. 36.- 
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2. No d^erence in fundamentals — fntblic peace and private 

war — delay. 

At the annual meetings of Here you see three points of 
the Synodsy reports were usu- resemblance between the an- 
ally presented, in which griev- cient and modern poJicy con- 
ances, if any exited, were ar- nected with the same doctrines, 
saigned by the Presbyteries. In 1. Every method is practised 
16(^,the new theology was pre- to prevent a doctrinal discussion 
sented. *' Arminius bore this and decision in the proper eccle- 
very grievously, (jcegerrime) siastical bodies. Any kind of 
and strove with all his power discussion was tolerable, but 
that this grievance should be that which might lead to an ec- 
recalled; which, .when he could clesiastical decision on the doc- 
not obtain, by the assistance of trinal points. Nor can the 
the Curators [Trusteesl of the reader of the history be at any 
University, he procured a testi- loss for the reason of this course, 
monial from his colleagues, in They were the growing party, 
whieh it is declared, '* That in- and delay was an increase df 
deed more things were disputed their strength. Hence, though 
among the students, than it was the fire of new-light broke out 
agreeable to them ; but that in 1602, all the efibrts of the 
Hmong the professors of sacred orthodox failed of bringing out 
theology themselves, as far as an ecclesiastical* decision until 
it appeared to them, there was 1610. Thus for nearly seven- 
no diss^ntion in fundamentsJs." teen years did they baffle and 

When a committee of the procure delay. 

Presbytery waited on Arminius, 2. The reader will see an- 

**in order either that satisfac- other point of policy; viz. they 

tion might be given by him in regretted the prevalent disputa- 

a friendly conference, or the tion : it " was not agreeable to 

whole a&ir might be carried them." So now. The very 

before a lawful Synod. To men who have revived these 

these (persons) he answered, errors, cry out for peace — " let 

** That he himself had never us alone — what have we to do 

given just cause for these ru- with thee.'* The art of cre- 

mours ; neither did it appear ating mischief^ and imputing it 

prudent in him to institute any to others, seems inseparable 

conference with the same per- from those errors. A notable 

sons, as deputies, who should instance I here record, as I have 

make the report concerning the not seen it elsewhere recorded, 

matter, unto the Synod ; but if For some ten years, the bre- 

they would lay aside this cha- thren of the Philadelphia Prea- 

racter, (personam^) he would bytery, had met for prayer in 

not decline to confer with them. Dr. Green's study, on Monday 

as private pastors, concerning mornmg. After the new theo- 

ths doctrine ; on this condition, logy became rife, its advocates 

tht if, perhaps, they should too drew off, and formed an opposi- 
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little agree among themselves, tion prayer-meeting ; they broke 
they would report nothing of this form of brotherly comma- 
this to the Synod. As the de- nion, and yet, the matter was so 
puties judged this to be unjust, managed, by some body or no 
and as the solicitude could body, that the impression pre- 
iiot be taken away from the' vailed generally, that the old 
churches by a conference of school brethren had refused to 
this kind, they departed from pray with the new. So com- 
him without accomplishing their pletely did this device succeed, 
purpose." p. 12. that my brother-in-law. Dr. 

** When they had met to- Dickey, who laboured much to 
gether, the Remonstrants re- heal the breach, came to me 
fused to institute the conference with the deep impression upon 
with the other six pastors, his mind that the old school 
as with the deputies of the brethren had drawn off and re- 
churches of Holland and West, fused to pray with the others, 
Priezland, such as they showed and he was exceedingly hurt by 
themselves to be by letters of it, and upon being correctly in- 
eommissioRj (Jidei,) but they formed, was exceedingly sur-. 
should seem to be adversaries prised. 

of the churches ; — unless these 3. One other point. The 
would lay aside that character." matters in controversy are non- 
p. d9, essentials — " there was no dis- 

sention in fundamentals." This 
is now the cry — it is only a 
dispute about terms— or philo- 
sophical distinctions — not wor- 
thy of serious notice. 

Well, if our brethren really 
believe so, they can easily prove 
the sincerity of their belief, by 
abstaining from the use of their 
terms and distinctions. Does 
not the perpetuity of their con- 
tending, prove that they at lemst 
think the matters worth cOn«- 
tending for 1 

3. Braving a trials and then shrinking from it. 

** He, (Arminius) neverthe- Mr. Barnes in the Presbytery 

less persisted in his purpose; of Philadelphia, invited, time 

so that he at length exclaim- after time, a regular trial. The 

ed, that he wondered, seeidg same has been clamorously 

various rumours of his errors called for by others on the same 

had gone about through the side : a notable case of which 

churches ; and the conflagration bravo occurred in the General 

excited by him, was said to Assemblv of 1834. But now, 

-ise above the very rooft of th€ when their own request is 

churches; that he yet found no granted — when, charges are pre* 
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one, who dared to lodge an ae- 8ented« behold what patience- 

cusation against him. Goma- exhausting efR)rt9 have been 

rns, in order to meet this boast- made to evade a trial. For the 

ing, undertook to prove that he ev dence of such efibrts you are 

had taught such an opinion con- referred to the Introduction, pp. 

cerning the first article of our vi — ix. of this little volume: and 

&ith, namely, concerning the also to the history of the case, 

justification of man before God, under appeal, before the Synod 

as was opposed to the word of of Philadelphia — see Minutes, 

God, and to the Confession of p. 10-19. You are also referred 

the !6elgic churches." p. 23. to the Barnes case, as it pre- 

Yet he was un wiUing to meet sented itself before the General 

it, for " When Arminius under- Assembly of 1831. What ex- 

BtOod this, [that a Synod was traordinary efiTorts were then 

about to be called] he procured, made to evade a decision ? 

through Utenbi>gardu6, — that True, some of the orthodox 

the annual Synods themselves — joined in the compromise, which 

should be deferred." p. 24. every man now sees was a com- 

The orthodox^ petitioned again promise, by the temporary sa- 
fer the calling of a Synod [the orifice of truth ; but tfaes, it 
civil government then held the was because they could not pro- 
pov^er to call] (June 23, 1608.) cure .a fair and full decision on 
To this petition, the Illustrious the doctrinal points. The men 
States declared, that they had who ehiefly ruled in that As- 
determined, in the next Octo- sembly were on the other side, 
ber, to call together a provincial and their weight led to that dis- 
Synod for this purpose, [viz. to astrous compromise. Let any 
decide these doctrinal disputes.] candid man ask himself, where- 
When this had been made fore this shrinking from a doctri- 
known to the churches, all the nal decision ? Can ingenuity, 
pastors attached to Arminius consistently with truth, return 
were again admonished, that any other answer than this? 
each of them would lay open to viz. The new side feel con- 
his classis, [Presbytery,] his scious of departure from the 
considerations, that the same standards of the Presbyterian 
might be lawfully carried to the church, and cannot abide a com- 
appronching Synod. But they, promise, that may result in a 
AS before, so now also each of legal decision! 
them, declined this with one 
consent, with their accustomed 
evaaiona" p. 24, 25. 

4. Refusing subscription to the Confession. 

*' The Synod also commanded Parallel to this is the case of 
all the pastors, for the sakei of the non-subscribing Presbyte- 
testifying their consent in doc- rians in the Synod of the West- 
trine, that they should subscribe em Reserve, and elsewhere, 
the Confession and Catechism The General Assembly has 
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-«f those churdiei^ which, in taken otder, and rehired all 

many classes [presl^eries] had her ministers to express their 

been neglecteid, and by others reception of the Confessional^ 

refused." Catechisms, by answering the 

** The pastors also who had questi(»is prescribed. With tiiis 

embraced the opinion of Armi- rule and order they have nerw 

nius, every where in the classes been able to«eoure compliaiiee. 

refused to obey the mandate of It is believed that ministers hvve 

the Synod, concerning the sub- sat in the Assembly itself who 

scription of the Confession and had not adopted the Confession. 
Catechism.*' — p. 14. 



5« Claim for toleration, 

^*The remonstrants judged, No man conversaiit with 

t&ttt no tootB certain meliura of church af&irs, can be at any leas 

coBCOid eottld be entered on, to trace the resemblance here. 

Ihan a mutual toleration, by In this land is a Constitution 

which each party migrht be per- forming a visible bond of union 

mitted freely to teach and con- -r-its principles are republican 

lend for his own opinion con- < — ^bot many citizens desire other- 

cerning these articles." — p. 46. principles, and proceed to create 

*'Soch a toleration," adds Dr. a civil government on monar^ 

Boott, in a note, *' amounted to chical or aristocratical princi* 

an entire i^lition of the Belgic pies. They appoint their offi- 

Confession and Catechism, cers, thev disseminate their doc- 

withoHt any previous interfe- trines, &c. Our government 

fenee of those Synods, classes, interferes, and they claim free 

■nd Presbyteries, which were toleration — is it not a free ooun- 

essential to their form of church try! '* Such a toleration amounts 

f9vemment" to an entire abolition." Is not 

this what some desire 1 



6. Mitrepfesentations of the Orthodox viewB. 

'*ki this [their Remonstrance] Similar to this you may find 

they placed before them [the foots at present existing. See 

eivil rulers,} the doctrine of tho the attempt, still persevered in, 

Reformed churches, concerning of representing the old school 

the divme predestination, and as teaching the doctrine of a 

the perseverence of the saints, personal identity with Adam — 

nnfikithfally (mala fide,) and not teaching the odx>us doctrine o^ 

vithont open and atrocious slan- fotalism, leading to all the abo- 

ders, that by this means they minations of Antinomiaiusm— 

nugbt render it odious to the the doctrine of physical depra- 

ifinstRoasoidero."— ^. 36L vity—opposition to vevmds of 

14 
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Dr. Sooit adds the note, " It raligion -op p oo i tionto tlie tern* 

B^etaa a eort of right hp prt" peraaee reformation, &c. 
Mcription to Anti-Calvioists, to 
misrepresent and bear fistlse wit- 
ness against tiie Calvinistic doc- 
trines, and those who hold 
them ; I would that no Calvinist 
had ever imitated them in this 
respect" 

7. Laxness in religious belief and associatiansy and in nwraU, 

" Hence the pastors attached Here you will observe, 1. A 
to Arminius began even pub-- disregard of the censures of the 
licly to defame the received church, when a party purpose 
doctrine. Among these, a cer- was to be answered. 3. A de- 
tain person (called) Adolphus termination to sustain ihe man, 
Venator, was not the last; who, even though immorality was 
besides that he was of top little added to error in procurmg his 
approved a life, (yitte minuM suspension. 3. Very seriotts 
ffobaUB^ (^nly and by no and alarming errors did not die* 
•meansin a dissembling manner, qualify from a professorship of 
scattered abroad Pelagian and theology, in the opinion of the 
Socinian errors with incredible RemoQStrants. Voistius was 
impudence, publicly and pri- unquestionably a Socinian; and 
vately ; for which cause he was he had before sufficiently let 
suspended from the office of out his poisonous doctrines; yet 
teaching, by the legitimate they pressed his appointment bj 
judgment of the churches of all possible means, la there not 
North Holland, and a few other here indubitable evidence 6[ 
pastors whom he had drawn elective affinity between the 
over into his opinion." — p. 29. errors set forth above, and the 
** Yet this man did Arminius soul-destroying doctrines of So- 
take as one of his coadjutors in einus 1 

the convention of the states, to Now it is not intended here 

debate before them the points to intimate a disposition on the 

of doctrine." — ipage 30. ** And part of our new school brethren 

when the orthodox wished to to favour either immoralitv or 

have him excluded, * Arminius Socinianism. I have proved oo- 

vehemently struggled against incidence of doctrines in some 

it,* and succeeded." — p. 31. specific points, and here hold up 

After the death of Arminius, the beacon of warning. Lax> 
(October {19, 1009,) the whole ness of principle must lead to 
power and influence of his fol- laxness of practice ; and, there- 
lowers were exerted to procure fore, all error hath an immoral 
the ajmointment as his succes- tendency, 
sor of ** Conrad us Vorstius, a It is perfectly obvious, more- 
professor of Steinfurt, a man for over, that the denial of original 
many years justly suspected by sin and imputed righteousness, 
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the Re&rmed churches of Soci- of itself leads to confidence in 

nianism.'* — p. 36-46. " To pre- the flesh, and so to immorality, 

vent this, the orthodox laboured And that subscription to a creed 

with all diligence, and king which is not sincre and true, is 

James I. of England, wrote and a dereliction from correct prin- 

used all his influence against ciple, and may lead to farther 

it" — ^p. 44. deviations. Let us avoid all 

evil and all appearance of evil. 

Let these cases of coincidence in doctrine and policy he duly 
considered, and then let the reader ask himself, do they not prove 
identity of system? Is not the new theology of the nineteenth 
identically the same with the new theology of the seventeenth 
century ? It will, I know, be said, that the writer exhibits ano- 
ther example of the policy he condemns. He is endeavouring to 
excite odium against the brethren on the other side. He denies 
and disclaims it He does, indeed, ardently desire to excite 
odium against the ^2«e doctrines; but simply with a view to their 
condemnation, as they were condemned by the Synod of Dort, 
and to the deliverance of his brethren both from the errors and 
from the policv to which they lead. If such shall be the result, 
a» he fcndly hopes, then we shall soon be able to say, " Walk 
about Zion, and go round about her; tell the towers thereof. 
Mark ye well her bulwarks, consider her palaces, that ye may 
tell it to the generation following. For this God is our God for 
ever and ever ; he will be our guide even unto death,'* 



